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THE  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


IN 

Health  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation* 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  NEED: 

A safe,  sanitary,  healthful  school  environment 

This  means: 

Control  of  such  environmental  factors  as  heat,  air,  light,  sunshine,  buildings,  grounds,  noise, 
color,  form,  construction,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  play  space  so  that  they  contribute 
to,  rather  than  deter  from,  healthful  school  experiences;  and 

An  environment  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  conditions 
which  produce  unnecessary  fear,  anxieties,  conflicts,  and  emotional  stresses. 

Maximum  protection  from  disease  and  conditions  which  interfere  with  proper  growth 

and  development 

This  means: 

Adequate  examination  and  objective  observation  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  custodial  personnel  to 
detect  communicable  diseases  as  well  as  deviations  which  impair  health;  and 

An  opportunity  to  receive  necessary  immunization  and  testing  procedures. 

An  opportunity  to  realize  their  potentialities  of  growth  and  development 

This  means: 

Adequate  medical  and  dental  care  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  as  shown  by  examinations; 

Adequate  nutrition  to  insure  well-nourished  children; 

Participation  in  an  enriched  program  of  physical  activity  adapted  to  individual  capacity,  inter- 
ests, and  needs,  and  designed  to  develop  organic  power,  strength,  skill,  agility,  poise,  and 
endurance,  and  an  understanding  of  their  maintenance  throughout  life,  as  well  as  ability 
to  participate  with  others  in  games  and  sports  which  promote  alertness,  cooperation,  respect 
for  individuals  and  groups,  initiative,  and  feeling  of  personal  worth; 

Participation  in  a recreational  program  designed  to  create  interest  in  activities  which  develop 
talents  that  make  for  healthful  living  and  broaden  the  child’s  horizon  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives;  and 

A balance  and  rhythm  in  the  child’s  daily  life  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  needs. 

To  learn  how  to  live  healthfully 

This  means: 

The  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  make  wise  decisions,  and  to  form  health  habits  and  atti- 
tudes based  on  scientific  knowledge  of  health  and  disease; 

The  opportunity  to  make  choices  and  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  one’s  own  personal 
health;  and 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  information  and  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  grade  level  about 
physical  and  emotional  development,  maturity,  and  patterns  of  social  conduct  which  will 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  individual  and  other  citizens  to  insure  wholesome  family 
and  community  living. 

Teachers  who  are  equipped  by  preparation,  temperament,  and  health  to  give  not 

only  specific  instruction  but  who  can  also  help  children  to  mature  emotionally 

This  means: 

Teachers  not  only  prepared  to  teach  but  those  who  are  also  emotionally  stable  and  adjusted 
because  the  development  of  healthful  personalities  is  dependent  upon  the  relationships 
and  attitudes  which  are  built  up  between  teachers  and  children. 

* From  The  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation— Courtesy  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education. 


IX 


MEETING  THESE  NEEDS 


A comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  health  and  fitness  needs  of  school  children 
and  youth  in  any  state  should  provide  for 

Development  or  extension  of  programs  in  teacher-education  institutions  to  prepare  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  so  that  they  can  participate  effectively  in  the  school  health  and  fitness 
program; 

Appropriate  pre-service  and  in-service  education  for  school  health  administrators,  teachers, 
nurses,  physicians,  dentists,  nutritionists; 

Adequate  time  allotment  for  health  instruction  and  physical  education,  athletic  and  recrea- 
tional activities  for  all  children  and  youth,  and  for  their  participation  in  solving  indi- 
vidual and  community  health  problems; 

Planning  for  construction  and  inspection  of  the  school  plant,  and  a planned  program  to 
insure  and  to  utilize  a safe,  sanitary,  and  healthful  school  environment,  including  transpor- 
tation; 

Thorough  school  medical  examinations  including  necessary  immunization  and  laboratory 
procedures; 

Special  testing  programs  and  treatment  as  needed  for  abnormalities  such  as  those  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  speech; 

Cumulative  health  records  including  nutritional  and  mental  status; 

A school  lunch  program  developed  as  part  of  the  total  educational  program; 

Dental  care; 

Mental  hygiene; 

Care  for  exceptional  children  with  crippling  diseases,  especially  rheumatic  fever; 

Treatment  as  needed  for  other  adverse  health  conditions  such  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease; 

Health  service  for  school  personnel; 

Demonstration  areas  for  the  development  of  improved  technics  to  meet  the  needs  with 
respect  to  the  school  health  and  fitness  programs  of  the  individual  states;  and 

Organized  program  of  parent  education  and  participation. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purposes  of  this  guide  are  twofold:  1)  to  state  the  underlying  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  physical  education  for  pupils  of  the  secondary  school  age  and  2)  to 
make  specific  suggestions  concerning  the  administration  and  organization  of  activi- 
ties which  constitute  the  physical  education  program  in  both  large  and  small  secondary 
schools.  Through  the  implementation  of  the  principles  expressed  in  this  guide,  it 
is  hoped  that  two  essential  results  may  be  accomplished:  (1)  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion and  (2)  interpretation  of  the  program. 

Physical  education,  like  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  has  many  contributions 
to  make  to  the  content  and  method  of  secondary  education.  Physical  education  is  edu- 
cation through  the  physical  rather  than  of  the  physical.  It  is  a method  of  education; 
it  is  a way  of  teaching  through  experiences  gained  by  participation  in  motor  activities. 

The  activity  material  in  this  guide  is  not  inclusive,  due  to  limited  space,  but  it 
has  been  selected  as  a type  of  activity  which  belongs  in  a varied  program  of  physical 
education.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  duplicate  free  and  purchasable  materials 
available  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  guide  has  been  built  democratically  on  a state-wide  basis  by  the  people  who 
are  going  to  use  it.  Much  material  is  devoted  to  administrative  plans  and  policies 
for  the  teacher,  administrator,  and  other  school  personnel  to  give  impetus  and  di- 
rection to  the  curriculum.  Since  there  can  be  no  master  plan  which  assumes  that 
all  pupils  are  alike,  that  all  schools  have  the  same  facilities,  equipment,  and  teaching 
staff,  this  guide  presents  suggestions  and  principles  that  have  come  from  outstanding 
leaders  of  our  profession  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  services  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  are 
available  for  consultation,  advice,  and  guidance  regarding  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  phases  of  the  total  physical  education  program. 


B. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


Physical  Education  is  a vitally  important  ele- 
ment in  the  total  educational  program.  A prop- 
erly planned  program  meets  the  individual’s  in- 
terrelated developmental  needs— physical,  men- 
tal, emotional,  and  social.  Activities  and  learn- 
ing experiences  in  physical  education  must  be 
broad  in  scope  with  emphasis  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  worthwhile  habits,  attitudes,  knowledge, 
and  skills. 


In  the  elementary  school,  a well-planned  pro- 
gram of  developmental  activities  provides  for  the 
active  and  voluntary  participation  of  all  chil- 
dren. A sound  program  of  physical  education 
in  secondary  schools  meets  the  common  needs, 
capacities,  interests,  and  developmental  patterns 
of  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age. 
The  qualified  teacher  is  prepared  to  recognize 
that  very  pertinent  factors  of  physical  growth 
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and  maturation  differentiate  members  of  this 
group  as  they  approach  maturity.  In  contrib- 
uting to  sound  physical  growth  and  development, 
personality  development,  and  social  adjustment, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  formative  ex- 
periences, basic  skills  and  learnings. 

Present  programs  and  emphasis  in  physical 
education  represent  compromise  between  out- 
moded traditions  and  unsupported  popular  theo- 
ries and  values.  A fundamental  approach  to 
program  planning  today  is  best  developed  by 
pooling  the  knowledge,  resources,  and  experi- 
ences of  representative  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  actively  conducting  basic  physical 
education  programs. 

Cooperative  master  planning  aims  to  provide: 

1.  A guide  for  valid  focus  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  of  physical  education 
in  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 

2.  A source  of  information  for  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents  and  school-age 
youth  in  the  philosophy,  aims,  and  ob- 
jectives of  physical  education 

3.  Clarifications  of  basic  policy,  legislation, 
and  operational  means 


DEFINITION  AND  SCOPE 

Definition 

Physical  education1  refers  to  that  part  of  the 
school  program  that  provides  guidance  and  in- 
struction through  physical  activities  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  developing  their 
physical  efficiency  and  recreational  skills,  and, 
along  with  other  phases  of  the  curriculum,  pro- 
vides maximum  opportunity  for  growth  physi- 
cally, mentally,  emotionally,  and  socially. 

The  Scope  of  Physical  Education 

Education  in  America  has  a responsibility, 
as  have  other  great  social  institutions,  to  help 
boys  and  girls  to  live  effectively  in  a democratic 
society.  Such  living  implies  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  individual’s  potentialities— 
physical,  mental,  social,  emotional,  moral,  and 
spiritual.  Physical  education  is  that  area  of 
education  which  deals  with  the  body  in  action 

1 Educational  Policies  Commission,  School  Athletics  Problems 
and  Policies,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


4.  Suggestions  for  sound  application,  modi- 
fication, and  extension  to  local  situa- 
tions 

5.  Directives  for  scope,  balance,  progres- 
sion, and  integration  in  appropriate 
learning  experiences 

6.  An  index  of  suggestions  for  techniques 
of  evaluation  standards  and  achieve- 
ment. 

A state-wide  program  of  physical  education  in 
secondary  school  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
progress  and  total  welfare  of  the  individual 
insofar  as  it  can  implement  activities  and  par- 
ticipations for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose. 

Two  of  the  distinctive  responsibilities  which 
rest  upon  educative  leadership  of  teen-age  youth, 
are  in  large  measure  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
jectives and  planned  experiences  in  physical 
education  programs.  They  may  be  defined  as 
1)  development  of  individual  physical  resources, 
optimum  fitness,  and  dynamic  response  in  the 
adequate  performance  of  coordinated  acts  and 
functions;  2)  integration  of  thinking,  feeling, 
habit,  and  skill  in  the  demands  of  everyday  liv- 
ing and  human  relationships. 

C. 

OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

or  in  movement  and  it  contributes  to  the  com- 
plete education  of  the  individual  through  large- 
muscle  activities  and  the  associated  knowledges, 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  understandings. 

Science,  particularly  biology  and  psychology, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  individual  is  a unity 
at  all  times,  a unique  living  organism  which 
grows  at  a velocity  and  in  a rhythm  peculiarly 
its  own.  This  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  or- 
ganism impels  teachers  to  realize  that  mind  and 
body  cannot  be  separated.  All  learning  takes 
place  through  the  body  and  in  that  sense  all 
education  is  body  education.  Of  all  the  areas 
of  education,  physical  education  is  significantly 
that  area  which  deals  constantly  with  the  child 
in  his  most  dynamic  learning,  as  he  moves,  sees, 
feels,  and  thinks  in  situations  of  social  and  dy- 
namic import.  In  this  educative  process  teach- 
ers use  as  tools  large-muscle  experiences,  such 
as  play,  games,  rhythmics— experiences  which 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  biological  and  cultural 
inheritance. 
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The  experiences  gained  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  organizing  a free  play  period, 
in  playing  a ball  game,  in  creating  a rhythmic 
composition,  in  mastering  a stunt,  or  in  serving 
as  a leader,  are  valuable  contributions  to  a well- 
rounded  education.  Obviously,  the  teacher 
should  be  concerned  with  the  total  learning 
situation,  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward 
each  other,  the  human  values  which  are  stressed, 
the  physical  environment,  the  psychological  and 
emotional  atmosphere,  for  related  factors  mate- 
rially affect  the  kind  of  learning  that  goes  on. 
Feelings  of  well-being,  enjoyment  of  activity  for 
itself,  the  sense  of  movement  as  an  art,  the 
maintenance  of  the  rhythm  of  activity  and  rest, 
the  fun  in  play  that  is  shared— these  are  the 
kinds  of  satisfactions  boys  and  girls  may  find  in 
the  physical  education  program. 

An  effective  program  of  physical  education 
should  develop  within  the  children  a deep  re- 
spect for  the  human  organism  as  a wonderful 
instrument,  delicate,  yet  unbelievably  strong  and 
enduring  if  given  the  care  and  training  it  de- 
serves, with  marvelous  powers  to  work,  rest, 
play,  relax,  create,  think,  and  do.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  teachers  to  inspire  pupils  with  the  con- 
cept of  what  physical  education  as  a way  of 
living  can  mean  throughout  their  lives. 

All  children  are  entitled  to  participation  in 
a program  of  physical  education  geared  to  their 
interests  and  abilities.  The  school  should  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  such  participation  through 
programs  of  instruction  during  the  school  day 
and  for  participation  in  supervised  play  and 
recreation  periods  after  school.  Such  oppor- 
tunities provide  for  the  continuous  growth  and 
development  of  each  student,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a member  of  a group.  Physical 
education  provides  opportunities  for  physical 
growth  through  an  increase  of  body  strength, 
coordination,  and  endurance  according  to  the 
need  of  each  individual.  It  also  contributes  to 
the  education  of  the  individual  through  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  emotional  experiences. 
To  provide  for  proper  growth  in  these  areas, 
participation  in  a wide  range  of  physical  and 
social  activities  is  necessary.  Activities  in  the 
physical  education  program  should  be  selected 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs,  capacities,  and 
interests  of  students. 


Physical  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  is  allotted  two  instructional  pe- 
riods per  week  equal  in  length  to  the  regular 
academic  periods.  (For  further  discussion  see 
p.  5.)  This  should  not  be  decreased  by  sched- 
uling subjects  not  related  directly  to  physical 
education  or  by  the  substitution  of  interscholas- 
tic, intramural,  or  extramural  activity  partici- 
pation. Physical  education  can  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  student  only  when  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  time  provided  is  utilized.  Every 
teacher  must  plan  and  execute  a program  that 
is  inclusive,  well  balanced,  and  taught  with 
enthusiasm  and  skill;  one  that  will  provide  the 
student  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  based 
upon  realization  of  the  full  values  involved. 

A well-rounded  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion provides  opportunities  for: 

1.  The  Physical  Education  Instructional  Classes 

Physical  education  is  required  in  all  grades, 
one  through  twelve.  For  all  elementary  chil- 
dren (Kindergarten  through  grade  6 or  grade 
8)  a vigorous  physical  education  program  pro- 
viding many  opportunities  for  successful  and 
pleasant  learning  experiences  which  stimulate 
physical  development,  and  which  contribute  to 
emotional  security,  is  essential. 

For  secondary  boys  and  girls  a well-rounded 
physical  education  program  provides:  1)  that 
instruction  be  given  in  a wide  variety  of  physi- 
cal education  activities;  2)  that  the  instruc- 
tional class  period  be  utilized  for  teaching  skills, 
attitudes,  and  understandings  in  the  activity 
program;  and  3)  that  the  instructional  class 
work  forms  the  broad  base  of  the  entire  physi- 
cal education  program. 

The  class  program  of  physical  education 
should  include  instruction  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  health  status  and  needs  of  the 
individual,  in  the  following  activities:  body  me- 
chanics, the  basis  for  all  physical  activities; 
aquatics  and  water  safety;  individual,  dual, 
and  group  activities;  sports  and  games;  gymnas- 
tics; tumbling  and  stunts;  rhythmical  activities; 
and  camping  and  outdoor  activities.  Oppor- 
tunities for  coeducational  activities  and  for  physi- 
cal recreation  should  be  provided  in  great  abund- 
ance through  intramural  programs  as  well  as 
informal  participation. 

2.  The  Supervised  Free  Play  Periods 

The  periods  before  school,  morning  recess, 
noon,  afternoon  recess,  and  periods  after  school 
should  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  physical 
education  program;  they  require  constructive 
leadership  and  supervision  by  the  teacher.  They 
offer  an  opportunity  to  extend  educational  in- 
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fluences  of  the  school  into  the  play  life  of  the 
pupil.  Intramural  athletics  should  be  empha- 
sized in  these  periods.  The  activities  should 
be  so  organized  and  directed  that  every  pupil 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  safe,  vigorous  play 
suitable  for  his  age  and  physical  condition. 

3.  The  Intramural  Program 

The  instructional  program  should  be  supple- 
mented by  broad  and  appealing  programs  of 
intramural  sports,  games,  and  school-community 
recreation  which  reach,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
boy  and  girl  of  secondary  school  age.  The  in- 
tramural program  should  parallel  the  instruc- 
tional class  program  and  be  considered  as  the 
laboratory  for  the  instruction  recommended  for 
the  physical  education  classes.  The  intramural 
program  should  be  a carry-over  from  the  physi- 
cal education  instructional  periods  and  should 
afford  opportunities  lor  pupils  to  participate  in 
the  various  activities  for  enjoyment  and  to 
further  their  development  in  particular  skills. 

4.  The  Extramural  Program 

Secondary  school  youth,  both  boys  and  girls, 
can  benefit  from  playing  in  athletic  games  with 
and  against  pupils  from  other  schools,  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
occasional  informal  extramural  competition. 
Extramural  competition  may  consist  of  contests 
between  individuals  or  teams  from  two  or  more 
schools,  participating  informally  against  each 
other  in  one  or  more  sports.  The  two  plans 
most  commonly  used  are  play  days,  when  indi- 
viduals or  teams  composed  of  pupils  front  the 
various  schools  compete  against  each  other; 
sports  days,  when  teams  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  same  school  compete  against  similarly  com- 
posed teams  from  other  schools.  The  extra- 
mural program  to  provide  informal  and  enjoy- 
able competition  must  be  carefully  planned, 
skillfully  managed,  and  properly  supervised  by 
competent  school  personnel. 

5.  The  Recreational  Program 

Recreation  is  a basic  need  for  living  in  a 
democratic  society.  It  may  be  an  organized  or 
a spontaneous  activity  under  governmental, 
voluntary,  or  private  auspices.  For  the  indi- 
vidual, recreation  may  be  any  wholesome  leisure 
experience  engaged  in  solely  for  the  satisfaction 
derived  therefrom.  A well-balanced  recreation 
program  offers  freedom  of  choice  in  a wide 
variety  of  activities  and  interests  during  the 
leisure-time  periods  of  all  youth  and  adults.  An 
inclusive  program,  serving  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  means  more  than  just  a summer  play- 
ground program  for  children  or  an  athletic 
program  for  the  athletic-minded.  It  includes 
games  and  sports,  camping,  hiking,  dancing,  pic- 
nics, discussion  groups,  dramatic  presentations, 
music,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  activities  of 


personal  choice.  Recreation  may  be  an  indi- 
vidual hobby  or  an  experience  shared  with 
others.  It  is  man’s  principal  opportunity  for  en- 
richment of  living. 

6.  The  Interscholastic  Athletic  Program 

The  main  desired  outcomes  of  modern  ath- 
letics parallel  those  of  general  education  and 
are  a logical  and  psychological  culmination  of 
the  regular  physical  education  instruction. 

Interscholastic  athletics  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  complete  program  of  physical  education. 
Coaching  is  teaching.  Therefore,  coaches  as 
teachers  in  the  physical  education  program 
should  have  adequate  preparation  in  this  field. 

The  prominent  place  which  sports  occupy  in 
American  culture  suggests  that  sports  apprecia- 
tion should  be  a part  of  the  total  education 
program.  This  appreciation  can  be  developed 
by:  (1)  learning  the  skills,  rules,  and  techniques 
of  a wide  variety  of  sports,  and  (2)  learning 
about  the  history,  origin  and  cultural  back- 
ground, and  the  world-wide  status  of  the  various 
sports. 

School  administrators  must  recognize  that  pro- 
grams of  athletics  are  a part  of  the  physical 
education  program,  which  in  turn  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  educational  program.  Because 
athletics  have  definite  education  values,  and  be- 
cause the  effects  of  the  interscholastic  athletic 
program  upon  the  other  phases  of  the  program 
of  physical  education  are  so  great,  school  admin- 
istrators must  consider  athletics  in  their  total 
relationship  and  not  as  an  isolated  area. 

Competitive  athletics  as  an  important  phase 
of  the  physical  education  program  may  be  either 
good  or  bad,  depending  upon  the  way  they  are 
organized,  supervised,  administered,  and  coached; 
upon  the  objectives  to  be  achieved;  and  upon 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  conducted. 
Therefore,  school  administrators  and  other 
school  personnel  accountable  for  the  interscho- 
lastic program  must  recognize  and  accept  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  conducting  them. 

All  school  administrators  as  well  as  other 
school  personnel  should  be  familiar  with  the 
liability  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  should  ad- 
minister their  athletic  programs  in  accordance 
with  these  laws.  (See  Appendix,  page  133.) 

For  a discussion  on  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  competitive  athletics  as  a phase 
of  the  total  physical  education  program,  see 
Chapter  3. 
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D. 


LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  HEALTH  AND  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Legal  Requirements 

Section  1511  of  the  1953  Pennsylvania  School 
Laws  states:  “In  every  elementary  public  and 

private  school,  established  and  maintained  in 
this  Commonwealth,  the  following  subjects  shall 
be  taught,  in  the  English  language  and  from 
English  texts:  . . . safety  education;  . . . health, 
including  physical  education,  and  physiology; 

. . . Other  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  and  also  in  the  public  high 
schools  as  may  be  designated  or  approved  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education.  All  such  subjects, 
except  foreign  languages,  shall  be  taught  in  the 
English  language  and  from  English  texts.” 

Section  1512  states:  “The  board  of  school  di- 
rectors in  every  school  district,  with  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  approval  of  the  proper  super- 
intendent of  schools,  shall  arrange  a course  or 
courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  age,  development, 
and  needs  of  the  pupils.  These  courses  of  study 
shall  conform  to  any  general  course  of  study 
arranged  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, so  far  as  the  local  conditions  in  the 
respective  districts  permit.” 

Section  1531  states:  “Teachers  in  the  public 
schools  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper 
superintendents  of  schools,  grade  and  classify 
the  pupils  in  their  schools  so  that  they  may  pur- 
sue the  course  of  study  herein  provided  for,  . . .” 

Section  1532  states:  “In  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class,  every  teacher  in 
the  public  elementary  or  high  school  shall  make 
and  keep  a proper  record  of  the  work  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil  and  at  the  end  of  each  term 
shall  include,  in  the  last  monthly  report  required 
from  such  teacher  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  grade  of  proficiency  of  each  pupil  and  his 
standing  in  the  several  branches  pursued  by  him 
in  said  school,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  such 
pupil,  together  with  such  recommendations  for 
his  promotion  or  retention  for  additional  prep- 
aration as  such  teacher  deems  just  and 
proper  ...” 


Regulations 

1.  Time  Allotment 

In  accordance  with  Sections  1511  and  1512  of 
the  1953  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  State 
Council  of  Education  regulations  have  desig- 
nated and  approved  that  two  (2)  regular  class 
periods  of  physical  education  and  one  (1)  regu- 
lar class  period  of  health  education  per  week, 
consuming  a minimum  of  120  minutes,  shall  be 
required  of  all  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  six 
years  of  the  secondary  school.  For  courses  satis- 
factorily completed  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  one- 
third  (i/g)  unit  shall  be  accredited  each  year 
toward  the  one  (1)  unit  required  for  graduation 
from  the  senior  high  school. 

Leading  school  administrators  and  health 
authorities  are  agreed  that  every  pupil  should 
have  a daily  period  of  physical  education.  It  is 
recommended  therefore  that  in  the  secondary 
schools  there  should  be  a daily  program  of  di- 
rected physical  education  for  all  boys  and  girls. 
The  distribution  of  the  120  minutes  minimum 
requirement  for  physical  education  and  health 
education  in  grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  based 
on  a 45-60  minute  class  period  is: 

Physical  Education— Two  regular  class  periods 
per  week. 

Health  Education— One  regular  class  period 
per  week. 

Schools  without  gymnasiums  or  indoor  facili- 
ties 

May  choose  to  conduct  the  physical  education 
class  periods  on  the  playground  or  athletic  field 
for  the  entire  three  regular  periods  per  week 
during  favorable  weather,  presumably  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  then  concentrate  the  health 
education  instruction  in  the  classroom  during 
three  regular  class  periods  per  week  during  in- 
clement midwinter  weather.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment will  fulfill  the  minimum  requirement  of 
two  regular  class  periods  per  week  for  physical 
education  and  one  regular  class  period  for  health 
education. 
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Schools  with  gymnasiums 

Are  required  to  provide  a minimum  of  two 
regular  class  periods  per  week  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  one  regular  class  per  week  of  health 
education.  Physical  Education:  The  two  regular 
class  periods  of  physical  education  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  different  days  and  must  be  devoted  to 
purposeful  instruction  in  a wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities, rather  than  to  activities,  recreational  in 
nature.  This  eliminates  the  undesirable  practice 
of  concentrating  physical  education  in  one  regu- 
lar double  class  period  during  each  week  instead 
of  two,  or  offering  physical  education  during 
only  one  semester  of  any  year,  or  crowding  the 
program  into  one  or  possibly  two  years  of  either 
the  junior  or  senior  high  school.  Health  Educa- 
tion: The  health  education  regular  class  period 
must  be  provided  outside  the  time  allotted  for 
physical  education.  Directed  health  education 
courses  shall  have  a minimum  time  allotment 
equivalent  to  one  regular  weekly  class  period 
throughout  the  entire  secondary  school.  Health 
education  instruction  may  be  concentrated  in 
three  regular  class  periods  per  week  throughout 


the  entire  ninth  grade  (junior  high  school) 
and  in  three  regular  class  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  entire  twelfth  grade  (senior  high 
school)  . The  correlation  of  health  education 
instruction  with  other  subjects  must  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  such 
scheduling,  an  additional  time  allotment  must 
be  provided  for  the  subject  or  subjects  with 
which  health  education  instruction  is  correlated. 
This  additional  time  allotment  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  required  weekly  class  period 
of  health  education  instruction. 

2.  Credit  requirements 

Health  education  and  physical  education  are 
required  of  all  pupils  throughout  the  entire 
secondary  school. 

The  Secondary  School  Manual  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, Bulletin  241  Revised,  states  that  there  are 
certain  common  requirements  that  should  be 
considered  in  a program  of  studies  for  the  senior 
high  schools.  These  consist  of  two  units  of  credit 
in  English,  two  units  in  social  studies,  and  one 
unit  of  health  and  physical  education.  The 
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manual  also  states  that  a total  of  thirteen  units 
including  one  unit  of  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  one  (1)  unit  in 
health  education  and  physical  education  re- 
quired for  the  senior  high  school  (grades  10,  11, 
and  12)  be  divided  evenly— one-half  (i/£)  unit  in 
health  education  and  one  half  (i/£)  unit  in 
physical  education.  Separate  grades  or  marks 
should  be  given  in  health  education  and  physi- 
cal education. 

Participation  in  a music  organization,  in 
driver  education,  military  training,  intramural 
and  extramural  athletics,  interscholastic  athletics, 
or  in  any  other  subject  shall  not  serve  as  a sub- 
stitute for  instruction  in  required  physical 
education. 

3.  Permanent  Excusal  from  Physical  Education 

The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  pro- 
vide for  the  permanent  excusal  of  pupils  from 


any  course  or  subject,  health  education  and 
physical  education  not  excepted,  on  religious 
grounds  or  for  other  personal  reasons. 

Physical  disability  or  health  handicaps  should 
be  the  occasion  for  special  physical  education 
programs  instead  of  permanent  excusal.  How- 
ever, in  extreme  cases,  the  school  administrator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors, may  excuse  the  pupil  permanently.  How- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  pathological  condition 
warranting  such  permanent  excuse  shall  be 
diagnosed  and  concurred  in  by  both  the  family 
physician  and  the  school  physician.  In  case  of 
disagreement  concerning  the  diagnosis,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consult  a third  physician.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  family  physician  or  school 
physician  the  reason  for  excusal  is  entered  on 
the  pupil’s  permanent  school  record.  No  per- 
manent excuse  from  classroom  health  education 
instruction  shall  be  granted. 


E. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


Education  in  America  has  a responsibility,  as 
have  other  great  social  institutions,  to  help  boys 
and  girls  live  effectively  in  a democratic  society. 
Such  living  implies  the  full  development  of  all 
the  individual’s  potentialities,  mental,  physical, 
social,  emotional,  moral  and  spiritual. 

Science,  particularly  biology  and  psychology, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  individual  is  a unit 
at  all  times,  a unique  living  organism  which 
grows  at  a velocity  and  in  a rhythm  peculiarly  its 
own.  This  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  organism 
impels  teachers  to  realize  that  mind  and  body 
cannot  be  separated.  All  learning  takes  place 
through  the  body  and  in  that  sense  all  education 
is  body  education.  Of  all  the  areas  of  education, 
physical  education  is  significantly  that  area 
which  deals  constantly  with  the  child  in  his  most 
dynamic  learning  for  he  moves,  sees,  feels,  and 
thinks  at  once  in  situations  of  social  and  dy- 
namic import.  In  this  educative  process  teachers 
use  as  tools  large-muscle  experiences  such  as 
play,  games,  rhythmics— experiences  which  are 


The  Outcomes  of  the  Total  Learning  Situation 

The  experiences  gained  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  organizing  a free  play  period. 


in  playing  a ball  game,  in  creating  a rhythmic 
composition,  in  mastering  a stunt  or  in  serving 
as  a leader  are  valuable  contributions  to  a well- 
rounded  education.  Obviously,  the  teacher 
should  be  concerned  with  the  total  learning 
situation , for  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward 
each  other,  the  human  values  which  are  stressed, 
the  kind  of  physical  environment,  the  psychologi- 
cal and  emotional  climate,  and  related  factors 
materially  affect  the  kind  of  learning  that  goes 
on.  Feelings  of  well-being,  enjoyment  of  activity 
for  itself,  the  sense  of  movement  as  an  art,  the 
maintenance  of  rhythm  of  activity  and  rest,  the 
fun  in  play  that  is  shared— these  are  the  kinds 
of  satisfactions  boys  and  girls  may  find  in  the 
physical  education  program. 

An  effective  program  of  physical  education 
should  develop  within  the  children  a deep  re- 
spect for  the  human  organism  as  a wonderful 
instrument,  delicate,  yet  unbelievably  strong  and 
enduring  if  given  the  care  and  training  it  de- 
serves, with  marvelous  power  to  work,  rest,  play, 
relax,  create,  think,  and  do.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  teachers  to  inspire  pupils  with  the  concept  of 
what  physical  education  as  a way  of  living  can 
mean  throughout  their  lives. 

Physical  education,  as  well  as  all  phases  of 
education,  must  function  in  helping  bovs  and 


girls  develop  to  the  fullest  their  individual 
capacities  and  to  adjust  to  the  social  environ- 
ment in  which  they  find  themselves.  Physical 
education  has  a distinct  contribution  to  make 
toward  the  personal  growth  and  development 
of  the  pupil,  representing  a phase  of  the  educa- 
tional program  for  unique  situations  and  ex- 
periences through  which  social  behavior  can  be 
learned  and  practiced. 

Social  Outcomes 

In  achieving  the  aims  and  objectives  of  physi- 
cal education,  the  following  social  outcomes  are 
most  desirable: 

1.  Cooperation,  courtesy,  thoughtfulness, 
and  fairness 

2.  Honesty  and  dependability 

3.  Courage,  loyalty,  and  proper  attitudes 

4.  Sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance 

5.  Initiative  and  interest 

6.  Tolerance  and  judgment 

7.  Leadership  and  followership 

8.  Self-direction  and  self-control 

9.  Friendships 

10.  Law  observance 

1 1 . Respect  for  the  rules  and  courtesies  of 
the  game 

12.  Ability  to  evaluate  individual  and  group 
effort 

13.  Respect  for  property  rights  of  others 

14. . Appreciation  of  worthy  use  of  leisure 

time 

Physical  education  by  definitely  educating  for 
social  behavior,  conditioned  by  the  principles  of 
good  sportsmanship,  is  building  toward  char- 
acter and  better  citizenship,  by  meeting  students 
in  an  informal  situation,  such  as  arises  in  physi- 
cal education  classes  or  varsity  sports  programs. 
The  teacher  here  is  presented  with  many  oppor- 
tunities to  set  good  patterns  of  conduct  and 

F. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  PHYSICAL 

1.  To  Health  Education 

Like  many  other  phases  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum,  physical  education  has  a 
definite  contribution  to  make  to  the  school 
health  education  program.  A physical  education 
program  should  help  each  student  understand 
his  physical  abilities  and  enable  him  to  build 
physical  power  through  participation  in  the  ac- 


character.  Opportunity  to  place  responsibilities 
on  persons  with  leadership  ability  builds  con- 
fidence in  those  students.  Because  most  students 
enjoy  physical  activity,  their  actions  and  reac- 
tions on  the  field  of  play  enable  the  teacher  to 
understand  the  pupils  and  enable  him  to  further 
develop  initiative,  group  loyalties,  school  spirit, 
cooperation,  appreciation  for  rules,  and  a healthy 
competitive  spirit.  Examples: 

1.  Opportunity  for  students  to  select  class- 
room physical  education  activities  suit- 
able to  their  needs,  interests,  and  abili- 
ties, rather  than  a prescribed  program  for 
all 

2.  Opportunity  for  all  to  participate  in 
some  extracurricular  physical  education 
activity 

3.  The  development  of  a leader’s  corps  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  activities  and  pro- 
cedures 

4.  Fhe  development  of  “carry  over”  activi- 
ties such  as  golf,  dancing,  swimming, 
tennis,  archery,  bowling,  ping  pong,  skat- 
ing, and  casting  in  fishing. 

5.  Field  trips  to  hospitals,  first  aid  stations, 
canneries,  etc. 

6.  The  study  of  the  community  by  pupils 
to  understand,  and  take  part  in,  improv- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  their  com- 
munity 

7.  The  development  of  cooperation  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  each  other  as  part 
of  a team  or  activity  group 

8.  The  chance  for  students  to  select  posi- 
tions and  serve  as  officials  in  organized 
team  games 

9.  Good  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  and  a re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others 

10.  Teaching  in  health  classes  a knowledge 
of  alcohol  and  of  sex  to  help  alleviate 
social  problems  and  divorce 


EDUCATION  TO  ALLIED  FIELDS 

tivities  provided.  Such  participation  results  in 
the  ability  to  sustain  effort,  to  recover,  and  to 
resist  fatigue.  It  strengthens  the  heart,  improves 
venous  and  lymph  return,  keys  up  the  vasomotor 
system,  increases  temporarily  the  number  of 
white  corpuscles,  and  affects  the  general  meta- 
bolic processes  of  the  body.  In  addition,  under 
desirable  conditions  it  creates  a sense  of  achieve- 


ment,  a most  important  factor  in  proper  ad- 
justment. 

The  physical  education  teacher  can  contribute 
greatly-  to  a student’s  understanding  of  the  ad- 
justments necessary  for  his  welfare  in  the  case 
of  temporary  illness,  diseases,  accidents,  or  opera- 
tions that  restrict  physical  activity.  Health  guid- 
ance, however,  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
school  health  service  and  guidance  service.  The 
correction  of  remediable  defects  which  prevent 
participation  in  a desired  activity  may  provide 
an  opportunity  to  the  physical  education  teacher 
to  render  a service  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
school  nurse,  physician,  and  health  counselor. 

Cleanliness  and  proper  rest  and  relaxation  are 
inherent  in  physical  education.  Teachers  in  this 
area  should  assume  major  responsibility  for 
teaching  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and 
grooming.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
teach  proper  bathing  techniques  and  to  impress 
the  student  with  the  idea  that  bathing  should 
always  follow  exercise. 


2.  To  Recreation 

“Worthy  Use  of  Leisure  Time,”  advocated  in 
1917  as  one  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  is  accepted  today  as  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  secondary  school 
program  of  education.  No  one  department 
can  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for  such  a 
program.  All  phases  of  school  work  must  com- 
bine to  this  end  as  part  of  a well-balanced  life. 
The  cultural  subjects  must  not  be  taught  wholly, 
as  they  have  been  frequently  in  the  past,  for 
vocational  use;  they  must  be  concerned  also  with 
creative  recreational  pursuits. 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  must  provide  to 
the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  opportunities 
to  develop  the  basic  skills  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  group  living,  for  understanding 
one’s  environment,  and  for  living  creatively  and 
healthfully.  The  secondary  school  must  provide 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  these  skills  in  the 
enrichment  of  adolescent  life.  Hobbies,  avoca- 
tional  interests,  and  other  recreational  activities 
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should  be  a part  of  the  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

Physical  education  should  provide  students 
opportunities  for  developing  skills  and  interests 
that  contribute  to  recreational  pursuits.  These 
should  be  directed  both  toward  use  by  the 
adolescent  and  toward  later  adult  use.  Time, 
leadership,  and  a proper  share  of  the  facilities 
should  be  given  by  the  physical  education 
teacher  for  an  organized  intramural  program  and 
for  free  play  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
youth.  These  are  indispensable  and  vital  and 
have  greater  justification  than  the  program  pro- 
vided for  smaller  groups  of  highly  skilled  indi- 
viduals in  extensive  interscholastic  sports. 

Physical  education  personnel  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  all  athletics,  sports,  and  physical  recreation 
activities.  Facilities  should  be  made  available 
for  all  forms  of  school  recreation.  School  build- 
ings should  be  open  evenings  for  use  by  youth 
and  adults  in  worth-while  leisure  time  activities. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  coordination 
of  such  activities  as  student  government,  dra- 
matics, school  camping,  debating,  music,  field 
trips,  assemblies,  and  school  and  community 
recreation.  A school  to  be  of  greatest  service 
should  not  only  make  its  facilities  and  leadership 
available  but  should  help  students  make  a selec- 
tion of  recreational  activities  at  school  and  in 
the  community. 

3.  To  Leadership  Education 

Democracy  depends  upon  its  people  for  its 
leadership.  Experience  in  leadership  is  provided 
in  the  various  subject  fields  and  in  various  stu- 
dent organizations.  As  with  preparation  for 
recreation,  physical  education  claims  no  mo- 
nopoly here.  It  does  recognize  its  responsibility, 
however.  Physical  education  has  a vital  part  to 
play  in  leadership  education.  Public  education  is 
concerned  with  realization  of  individual  capaci- 
ties, civic  responsibility,  human  relationships, 
and  economic  efficiency.  Secondary  schools  offer 
opportunities  for  students  to  attain  these  objec- 
tives. In  physical  education  such  opportunities 
are  offered  through  student-planned  activities, 
class  squads,  and  student-directed  and  student- 
officiated  intramural  activities.  The  letterman’s 
club  and  other  special  interest  groups  provide 
opportunity  for  committee  work,  planning  and 


conducting  and  participating  in  sports  days, 
festivals,  extramural  events,  and  co-recreational 
activities.  The  development  of  the  skills  and 
techniques  of  leadership  education  is  not  spon- 
taneous but  is  the  result  of  the  planning  of 
responsible  teachers. 

4.  To  Safety  Education 

Safety  education  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
Commonwealth’s  total  educational  program. 
Some  physical  education  activities  involve  cer- 
tain risks;  however,  most  accidents  occurring  in 
physical  education  are  due  to  factors  which  are 
not  inherent  in  the  various  activities  when  prop- 
erly taught. 

The  physical  education  teacher  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  his  students  since  (1) 
many  physical  education  activities  involve  risks, 
(2)  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  students  who  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
school  and  to  take  part  in  physical  education, 
and  (3)  the  teacher  and  school  authorities  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  students  in  all 
phases  of  the  educational  program. 

Instruction  in  physical  education  contributes 
to  safe  living,  as  well  as  improved  body  control, 
thus  making  possible  safe  and  healthful  partici- 
pation in  the  program  of  activities.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  overall 
safety  program. 

Most  of  the  causes  of  injuries  in  secondary 
school  physical  education  can  be  attributed  to 
four  factors:  hazards  in  the  environment,  faulty 
equipment  and  supplies,  inadequate  leadership 
or  supervision,  and  the  nature  of  the  activity 
itself. 

5.  To  Guidance 

Guidance  assists  pupils  in  making  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  order  to  develop  their 
capacities  to  the  greatest  degree  and  enables 
them  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  their  environ- 
ment in  school,  home,  and  community.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  guidance  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  live  happily  with  themselves,  with 
their  schoolmates,  with  their  families,  and  to 
take  their  place  in  harmonious  social  living. 

Guidance  as  a continuing  phase  of  the  total 
education  program  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
teacher,  school  administrator,  and  parent.  Today 
not  only  does  guidance  assist  in  selection  of  vo- 
cations, but  also  in  health  habits,  in  social  and 
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individual  adjustments,  and  in  other  personality 
problems.  This  guidance  may  be  incidental  or 
it  may  be  well  organized  and  systematic.  The 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  guid- 
ance program  should  be  centered  in  the  hands 
of  a director  of  guidance  or  a guidance  counselor. 
The  guidance  director  or  counselor  keeps  an 
open  line  of  communication  between  himself, 
the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  school  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  teacher  is  closer  to  the  pupil  than  any 
other  person  in  the  total  school  program.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation teacher,  who  because  of  his  or  her  strategic 
position  and  relationship  to  the  pupils,  enjoys 
a personal  relationship  generally  not  experienced 
by  other  teachers.  Physical  education  lends  itself 
to  a cooperative  approach  to  guidance  problems 
and  to  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  team 
cooperation.  The  physical  education  teacher 


should,  therefore,  assume  his  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  guidance  program. 

The  teacher  of  physical  education  activities 
should  use  these  activities  as  a means  of  guiding 
pupils  in  more  effective  social  living  by  providing 
a way  for  the  youth  to  gain  selfhood,  to  gain 
self-confidence,  to  gain  the  sense  of  belonging, 
to  gain  the  approval  of  his  group,  to  practice 
health  habits,  to  get  along  with  others,  to  prac- 
tice those  social  traits  approved  by  society  anti 
those  personal  traits  conducive  to  right  person- 
ality development.  The  ideas,  ideals,  habits,  and 
codes  of  behavior  suggested  by  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  become  guiding  influences  for 
the  youth.  The  youth  must  be  helped  to  build 
his  own  desirable  habits,  select  his  own  interests 
that  are  beneficial  to  himself  and  society,  and  to 
acquire  desirable  attitudes,  goals,  and  ideals. 
Remember  that  guidance  is  not  a subject  to  be 
taught,  but  a service  to  be  rendered. 
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For  Every  Person  There  Should  Be  Opportunity 
to  Gain  the  Values  of  Physical  Education  By 
Taking  Part  in  Activities  Selected  According  to 
His  Interests  and  According  to  His  Needs — As 
Shown  By  A Medical  Examination  and  Other 
Ways. 

Everyone  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  regularly 
in  a variety  of  activities  appropriate  to  his  age,  physical 
condition,  abilities,  and  social  interests.  Participation 
should  be  aimed  toward  achievement  of  values  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  objectives.  (See  page  20.) 

A thorough  medical  examination  should  be  one  of  the 
main  bases  for  the  selection  of  physical  activities  for 
all  persons.  Children  and  adults  should  have  a medical 
examination  every  year,  if  possible.  The  school  health 
program  should  call  for  a periodic  examination  at  a 
minimum  of  every  three  years  with  additional  pro- 
visions for  special  examinations  of  those  who  seem  to 
need  additional  medical  attention,  and  of  participants 
in  vigorous  competitive  activities.  Proper  use  of  results 
of  these  examinations  should  bring  about  the  maximum 
physical  development  of  each  child  and  youth  and  the 
maintenance  of  fitness  of  the  adult. 

In  Every  Community,  All  Possibilities  For  Phys- 
ical Education  Should  Be  Developed. 

Good  schools,  in  making  the  most  of  educational 
opportunities  of  physical  education,  provide  guidance, 
a well-balanced  varied  program,  and  indoor  and  out- 
door facilities,  equipment,  and  other  "teaching  tools” 
adequate  for  full  participation.  Community  and  school 
facilities  for  recreation  should  supplement  each  other, 
should  be  adequate  in  amount,  and  should  be  used 

1 “Platform  for  Physical  Education,”  The  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  Washington: 
(Revised  April  1949)  Journal  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health , Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  21:  136-137;  186- 
187,  March  1950. 


sufficiently  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  child,  youth,  and 
adults  groups  in  a constructive  program  of  activity. 
The  program  should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
sound  principles  of  physical  education.  The  physical 
education  environments  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained with  full  regard  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  who  use  them. 

Through  the  Elementary  Schools,  Every  Child 
in  This  Formative  Period  of  His  Development 
Should  Have  the  Advantage  of  A Well-planned, 
Well-conducted  Physical  Education  Activity 
Program. 

Teachers  who  understand  the  place  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  child  development,  and  who  are  competent  in 
guiding  the  learning,  provide  ample  time  and  individ- 
ualized instruction  in  skills  and  techniques  of  a variety 
of  activities.  These  activities  include  modified  athletic 
games,  stunts,  tumbling,  creative  rhythms,  folk  dancing, 
and  simple  games  for  large  and  small  groups.  Proper 
attitudes  and  understanding  are  sought  and  may  be 
increased  by  encouraging  children  to  assist  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  program.  Instruction  is  supple- 
mented by  other  physical  education  opportunities 
during  recess,  supervised  play,  intramural  sports  and 
other  curricular  activities. 

No  Boy  or  Girl  in  Junior  or  Senior  High  School 
Should  Be  Deprived  of  the  Physical  and  Social 
Development  to  Which  Physical  Education 
Contributes  so  Much. 

Every  high  school  student  has  a right  to  a daily  period 
of  instruction  in  such  activities  as  team  sports;  individual 
and  partner  sports  (like  tennis,  badminton,  handball, 
golf);  stunts;  folk,  square,  social  and  creative  dancing; 
swimming,  and  many  more,  or,  if  he  is  handicapped, 
modified  activities  that  bring  him  as  much  of  the  full 
program  as  his  condition  permits. 
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Length  of  periods,  credit,  methods  of  grading,  and 
other  qualities  should  be  comparable  to  those  of  other 
phases  of  the  curriculum.  Maximum  values  in  the  time 
devoted  to  physical  education  are  achieved  when  there 
is  selected  grade  placement  of  activities  and  groupings 
for  efficiency  in  learning.  There  should  be,  also,  adap- 
tation of  instruction  to  activity  needs  and  interests  at 
various  age  levels,  and  student  participation  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  program.  Furthermore,  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  participation  in  intramural, 
recreational,  and  athletic  activities  as  outlined  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

Effectiveness  and  Efficiency  of  College  Students 
Should  be  Developed  and  Maintained  Through 
A Coordinated  Campus-wide  Program  Which  In- 
cludes Physical  Education  Experiences  for  All 
Students. 

The  college  or  university  has  a two-fold  responsibility. 
The  first  is  for  providing  a full  program  of  physical 
activity  to  help  each  student  achieve  and  maintain 
a high  level  of  personal  and  social  competence.  The 
second  is  for  educating  teachers  and  other  leaders  in 
physical  education  who  will  be  capable  of  advancing 
the  high  standards  of  the  profession. 

Supplementing  Instruction  in  Physical  Activity, 
There  Should  be  Ample  Opportunities  for  All 
Boys  and  Girls  to  Participate  in  Intramural 
and  Other  Recreational  Activities. 

The  total  needs  for  activity  cannot  be  met  feasibly 
in  the  instructional  periods  alone.  Neither  can  all  other 
values  be  realized.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  colleges  should  provide  opportunities  for  every 
student  voluntarily  to  participate  in  wholesome  intra- 
mural activities  on  a level  of  competition  appropriate 
to  ability,  size,  and  degree  of  maturity.  Schools  and 
colleges  should  also  provide  for  participation  in  sports 
and  other  activities,  through  clubs  and  similar  means, 
on  a basis  other  than  of  organized  competition. 

So  That  All  the  Educational  Values  of  Inter- 
scholastic Athletics  May  be  Secured  for  Youth, 
Athletics  Should  be  Administered  and  Conducted 
by  School  Officials  and  Teachers  Who  are  Pri- 
marily Concerned  About  the  Welfare  of  the 
Participants. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  a good  program  of  instruction 
for  all  and  intramurals  for  many,  interschool  competi- 
tion may  offer  valuable  educative  experiences  for  the 
well-skilled.  Full  regard  must  be  given  to  the  factors 
of  age,  sex,  size,  degree  of  maturity,  condition  of 
health,  skill,  ability,  social  and  psychological  develop- 
ment, and  personal  and  professional  competency  of 
the  leaders. 


United  Through  Professional  Associations  on 
National,  District,  State,  and  Local  Levels, 
Leadership  of  Physical  Education  Should  Repre- 
sent the  Finest  in  Professional  Preparation, 
Personal  Integrity,  and  Social  Consciousness. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  good  that 
are  latent  in  physical  education  and  because  the  nature 
and  appeal  of  the  activities  magnify  the  influence  of 
the  leader,  especially  when  dealing  with  impressionable 
youth,  those  who  presume  to  educate  through  physical 
activities  should  be  equal  to  their  trust. 

The  staff  selected  to  conduct  the  program  of  physical 
education  should  meet  the  standards  of  certification  and 
professional  preparation  of  other  members  of  a school’s 
teaching  staff.  There  should  be  adequate,  defined  certi- 
fication standards  set  by  the  respective  state  departments 
of  education  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administra- 
tors of  physical  education. 

If  the  accepted  pattern  of  organization  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  delegates  the  responsibility  for  physical 
education  to  the  classroom  teacher,  basic  training  in 
this  field  should  be  adequately  incorporated  in  elemen- 
tary teacher  preparation.  Both  consultative  and  super- 
visory services  should  be  available  to  classroom  teachers 
through  persons  fully  qualified  in  physical  education 
who  are  employed  within  the  school  system. 

State  and  Local  Communities,  Assisted  Where 
Necessary  by  the  Federal  Government,  Should 
Provide  Sufficient  Support  for  A Quality  Pro- 
gram of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
educational  process.  Within  a good  educational  program, 
physical  education  should  be  established  with  resources 
adequate  to  achieve  its  full  purpose.  Budgets  of  boards 
of  education  need  to  include  such  educational  necessities 
as  play  areas,  gymnasiums,  sports  equipment  and 
supplies,  shower,  locker,  and  towel  facilities,  and,  not 
the  least,  salaries  of  supervisory  and  teaching  personnel 
adequate  in  number. 

America  Must  Remain  Strong;  All  Those  Who 
Live  Beneath  Her  Flag — All  Agencies  Concerned 
With  the  Health,  Physical  and  Social  Well-being 
of  Her  People — Must  Work  Together  for  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Goodwill 
Through  Citizens  Who  Possess  Total  Fitness. 

National  security  and  international  goodwill  can 
be  achieved  by  citizens  who  "live  most  and  serve  best.” 
The  role  of  physical  education  in  their  development  is 
not  insignificant.  The  principles  outlined  in  this  Plat- 
form, integrated  with  those  of  the  Platform  of  Health 
Education  and  Recreation,  if  applied,  will  contribute 
much  to  the  development  of  total  fitness  of  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  IN  PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM 


The  modern  secondary  school  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  pupils.  Physical  education  in 
the  secondary  school  has  a large  role  to  play  in  this  total  educational  program;  it 
has  been  included  because  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  education  of  the  whole  child. 
The  purpose  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school  is  education  of  the  youth 
through  physical  activities. 

Any  education  program,  to  become  effective  in  the  modification  of  the  behavior 
of  people,  must  take  into  account  their  needs,  interests,  and  capacities.  The  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age  have  been  well  stated  in  the  “Imperative 
Needs  of  Youth”  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  in 
Planning  for  American  Youth.1 


IMPERATIVE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 


1.  All  youth  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker 
an  intelligent  and  productive  participant  in  economic 
life.  To  this  end,  most  youth  need  supervised  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  education  in  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  occupations. 

2.  All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good 
health  and  physical  fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizen  of  a democratic  society,  and  to  be 
diligent  and  competent  in  the  performance  of  their 
obligations  as  members  of  the  community  and  citizens 
of  the  state  and  nation. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of 
the  family  for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  con- 
ditions conducive  to  successful  family  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and 


1 National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Planning 
for  American  Youth— An  Educational  Program  for  Youth  of 
Secondary-School  Age.  Washington:  The  Association,  1944.  64 

pages. 


use  goods  and  services  intelligently,  understanding  both 
the  values  received  by  the  consumer  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

6.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of 
science,  the  influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and 
the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  of  man. 

7.  All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their 
capacities  to  appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music, 
and  nature. 

8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure 
time  well  and  to  budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities 
that  yield  satisfactions  to  the  individual  with  those 
that  are  socially  useful. 

9.  All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  per- 
sons, to  grow  in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and 
principles,  and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively 
with  others. 

10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think 
rationally,  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to 
read  and  listen  with  understanding. 
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Health  Education  and  Physical  Education 

The  modern  secondary  school  utilizes  all  of  its 
resources  for  the  conservation  of  health.  It  takes 
especial  care  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  the  en- 
vironment of  all  the  pupils  and  in  other  ways  to 
safeguard  their  welfare.  Physical  Education  is 
intimately  related  to  the  total  program  of  health 
conservation  in  the  schools  through  its  activity 
programs  within  the  classes  during  the  regular 
school  day  as  well  as  in  before-school,  after- 
school, and  noon-hour  programs  of  intramural 
athletics  and  in  interscholastic  athletics. 

A Charter  for  School  Health 1 clearly  defines 
the  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  health  through  physical  education. 

Health  Aspects  of  Physical  Education 

Play  and  Physical  Education  contribute  much 
to  the  health  of  children  but  to  assure  the  great- 
est values  from  such  activities  certain  precautions 
and  protective  measures  must  be  adopted  and 
followed. 

Health  Safeguards  in  the  Athletic  Program 

I he  health  and  welfare  of  students  should  be 
the  primary  consideration  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting athletic  programs  in  secondary  schools. 
To  protect  the  health  of  competing  athletes,  the 
following  policies  and  procedures  are  recom- 
mended: 

1.  Adequate  medical  examinations  should  be 
provided  for  all  athletes  at  the  beginning  and 
as  needed  during  each  season  of  participation, 
and  medical  services  should  be  available  at  all 
contests.  Following  an  illness  or  injury,  the 
readmittance  of  a pupil  to  participation  in 
athletics  should  be  permitted  only  on  a physi- 
cian’s recommendation,  and  such  pupil  should 
remain  under  his  supervision.  Adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  obtaining  arid  paying 
lor  medical  and  hospital  care  of  injured  athletes. 
I he  best  protective  equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  participants  and  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  injuries. 

2.  Contests  should  be  selected  which  will  not 
overtax  the  capacities  of  immature  pupils.  Com- 
petition should  take  place  only  between  teams 
of  comparable  ability,  as  determined  by  stand- 

1  Suggested  School  Wealth  Policies- A Charter  for  School  Health. 
New  York:  Heal  h Education  Council,  Second  Edition,  1946. 
46  pages,  pp.  33-35. 


ardized  classification  based  on  strength  or  age, 
height,  and  weight.  These  may  be  a part  of 
appropriate  eligibility  requirements. 

3.  Playing  seasons  should  be  of  reasonable 
duration,  with  no  postseason  contests.  No  pre- 
season game  should  be  played  until  athletes  are 
well  drilled  in  fundamentals  and  are  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  There  should  be  no  state 
championships  and  no  interstate  competition 
except  between  schools  located  near  state  borders. 
Contests  should  be  confined  to  small  geographic 
areas  within  the  state. 

Boys  should  participate  in  only  two  inter- 
scholastic sports  per  year,  and  those  in  separate 
sport  seasons. 

4.  Interscholastic  boxing  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

5.  Interschool  competition  for  girls  should  be 
carried  on  under  conditions  pertinent  to  their 
participation.  All  girls’  athletic  activities  should 
be  taught,  coached,  anti  refereed  by  profession- 
ally prepared  women  leaders,  and  should  be 
divorced  entirely  from  any  interscholastic  ath- 
letic contests  for  boys. 

Adapting  to  Individual  Differences 

Students  should  choose  or  be  assigned  to  physi- 
cal education  activities  in  accordance  with  their 
entering  or  subsequent  medical  and  health  ex- 
aminations and  no  activities  should  be  prescribed 
or  elected  except  those  that  their  physical  status 
warrants.  All  pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  physi- 
cal education  classes;  those  who  by  reason  of 
illness  or  disability  are  unable  to  participate  in 
the  more  vigorous  forms  of  activity  should  be 
assigned  to  modified  activity  or  to  rest,  but  with 
full  credit  in  any  case.  Assignment  to  modified 
programs  of  physical  education,  including  indi- 
vidual adaptive  physical  education,  should  be 
based  on  a physician’s  recommendation.  Such 
specialized  programs  should  be  taught  by  quali- 
fied teachers  and  supervised  by  the  school  medi- 
cal adviser. 

When  a student  has  been  absent  from  school 
as  a result  of  severe  illness  or  injury,  he  should 
present,  before  participating  in  regular  class 
activities,  a physician’s  statement  that  he  is 
physically  fit  to  do  so.  All  students  who  have 
been  ill  should  be  observed  closely  by  the  teach- 
ers for  signs  which  might  suggest  that  they  are 
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not  altogether  fit  to  participate  in  normal  activi- 
ties. Convalescents,  even  those  recovering  from 
colds,  should  not  be  required  to  participate  in 
strenuous  activities. 

The  Physical  Education  Class  Program 

Pupils  in  the  elementary  school  should  par- 
ticipate daily  in  a guided  program  of  play  and 
physical  education  activities.  The  activities 
should  be  varied  in  nature  and  suitable  to  the 
needs,  interests,  sex,  and  physical  condition  of 
pupils.  Pupils  should  be  classified  and  grouped 
according  to  their  abilities.  The  program  should 
include,  as  a minimum,  an  appropriate  sampling 
of  games,  rhythmics,  self-testing  activities,  relays, 
fitness  exercises,  free  and  organized  play.  A 
number  of  these  activities  should  be  taught  and 
engaged  in  on  a coeducational  basis.  Separation 
of  boys  and  girls  for  instruction  and  participa- 
tion in  activities  appropriate  to  one  sex  should 
take  place  beginning  with  the  upper  elementary 


grades.  The  instruction  and  supervision  should 
be  by  teachers  of  the  same  sex  as  the  children. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  integrate 
physical  education  activities  with  the  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 

When  they  reach  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  pupils  should  be  schedtded  for  daily 
periods  of  physical  education,  the  time  for  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  change  to  appro- 
priate clothing,  a reasonable  period  of  activity, 
and  a shower.  Classes  should  be  small  enough 
to  permit  adequate  instruction  and  activity.  The 
teacher  load  should  be  comparable  to  that  of 
other  subjects  and  appropriate  to  the  type  of 
instruction.  Physical  education  class  periods 
should  be  utilized  for  the  teaching  of  skills, 
attitudes,  and  understandings  in  the  program  of 
activities. 

All  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Habits  of  safety  in  activity— but 
not  overcautiousness— should  be  developed. 
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Extraclass  Programs 

Interschool  athletics  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  physical  education  programs  and  as  such 
should  be  financed  by  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministered by  school  officials.  In  some  commu- 
nities there  should  be  a shift  of  emphasis  from 
interschool  to  intramural  programs  or  desirable 
club  activities.  More  young  people  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  well-directed  athletic  pro- 
grams. Coaching  is  teaching.  Coaches  should  be 
members  of  the  faculty,  professionally  prepared 
and,  preferably,  hold  certificates  as  physical 
education  teachers. 

Interschool  athletic  leagues  should  be  confined 
to  the  senior  high  schools.  Interschool  activities 
for  junior  high  school  pupils  should  be  limited 
to  occasional  invitational  meets  and  games. 
There  is  some  question  whether  junior  high 
school  boys  should  compete  in  American  football. 
An  extensive  program  of  intramural  activities  is 
strongly  recommended  for  these  students.  Play 
days  may  be  conducted  to  bring  together  pupils 
in  different  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
socialized  participation  in  games,  but  no  school 
championships  should  be  involved. 

A. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

Physical  Education  has  an  important  place  in 
the  modern  secondary  school.  Under  proper  di- 
rection it  can  be  an  important  influence  in  com- 
munity life  as  well  as  within  the  framework  of 
public  education. 

The  following  basic  principles  are  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  the  administrative,  super- 
visory, and  instructional  personnel: 

1.  The  school  should  recognize  the  important 
role  which  physical  education  plays  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  child. 

2.  The  school  should  utilize  all  of  its  resources 
for  physical  education  which  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  total  educational  program  within  the 
community. 

3.  An  appropriate  portion  of  each  school  day 
should  be  provided  in  the  pupil’s  schedule  of 
classes  for  instruction  in  physical  education. 

4.  The  instructional  period  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a period  of  learning  of  skills  rather  than 
as  a period  for  a “work-out.” 


5.  Activities  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  contribution  to  the  stated  objectives  of 
education  for  a specific  age  or  grade  level  as  well 
as  for  the  level  of  ability  and  physical  develop- 
ment. 

6.  Insofar  as  possible,  pupils  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  participation  in  the  selection 
of  the  activities  and  in  the  selection  of  leaders 
from  their  own  group. 

7.  Activities  should  be  selected  and  taught  in 
situations  where  the  pupils  can  learn  and  prac- 
tice the  way  of  democracy. 

8.  The  physical  education  activities  should  be 
adjusted  to  each  child  rather  than  adjusting  all 
children  to  any  particular  activity. 

9.  Future  needs  and  interests  as  well  as  present 
interests  should  be  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning the  program  of  physical  education. 

10.  Pupils  should  be  properly  dressed  for  the 
activity. 

11.  Each  pupil  should  receive  some  part  of 
the  teacher’s  attention  irrespective  of  the  pupil’s 
level  of  ability. 

12.  Only  teachers  certificated  in  physical  edu- 
cation should  be  assigned  to  the  teaching  of 
physical  education. 

13.  An  adequate  amount  of  indoor  and  out- 
door space  and  adequate  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  great  variety  of  activities  offered  in 
the  modern  physical  education  program. 

14.  Proper  provisions  should  be  made  for 
safety  measures. 

15.  The  physical  education  activities  in  the 
secondary  school  should  be  based  upon  an  effec- 
tive program  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school. 

16.  The  activities  of  physical  education  in  the 
secondary  school  should  be  progressively  ar- 
ranged for  each  pupil  as  he  passes  from  grade 
to  grade. 

17.  Intramural  and  interscholastic  athletics 
should  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
physical  education  program  and  should  be 
financed  and  administered  as  such. 

18.  There  should  be  a close  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment and  the  departments  of  health  education 
and  of  recreation. 
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19.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  the  learnings  by  the  pupils 
based  upon  the  stated  objectives  of  the  physical 
education  program. 

B. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has  defined  the 
purposes  of  education  in  terms  of  the  following 
objectives: 

Objectives  of  Self  Realization 
Objectives  of  Human  Relationship 
Objectives  of  Economic  Efficiency 
Objectives  of  Economic  Responsibility1 

The  objectives  of  physical  education  should 
make  definite  contributions  to  the  major  objec- 
tives of  education.  In  order  to  formulate  sound 
objectives  in  physical  education,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  director  of 
physical  education  be  familiar  with  the  detailed 
analysis  of  the  general  objectives  in  education. 
Only  through  their  interpretation  can  sound 
objectives  for  the  education  of  the  youth  through 
physical  activities  be  established. 

Physical  Education’s  Contribution  to  the 
Individual’s  Total  Development 

Physical  Education  is  a way  of  education  through 
physical  activities  which  are  selected  and  carried  on 
with  full  regard  to  values  in  human  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  behavior.  Because  it  is  a phase  of  the  total 
educational  program,  physical  education  aims  for  the 
same  general  goal  that  gives  purpose  to  all  the  other 
learning  experiences  of  the  school — the  well-rounded 
development  of  all  children  and  youth  as  responsible 
citizens  in  our  democratic  society. 

Physical  Education  provides  a wealth  of  experiences 
which,  along  with  other  opportunities  in  the  curriculum, 
are  particularly  important  in  helping  each  child  and 
youth  to 

1.  Develop  and  maintain  a maximum  physical  effi- 
ciency. A physically  efficient  person  enjoys  sound 
functioning  of  the  bodily  processes,  is  free  of 
remediable  defects,  possesses  such  qualities  as 
strength,  endurance,  speed,  a sense  of  balance, 
agility,  and  good  posture  and  efficient  body  me- 
chanics, and  exercises  these  qualities  according  to 
his  age  and  physical  condition,  maintaining  a bal- 
ance of  activity,  rest,  work,  and  recreation.  One 
who  has  unremediable  defects  learns  to  adjust  to 
and  compensate  for  his  infirmities  and  develop  his 
capabilities  in  order  to  live  a happy,  useful  life. 

2.  Develop  useful  skills.  In  this  sense,  a skillful 
person  is  proficient  in  many  fundamental  skills, 
such  as  walking,  dodging,  gauging  moving  objects, 
and  lifting,  which  are  essential  to  living  safely  and 

1 Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education 
» in  American  Democracy.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Education 
Association,  1938. 


successfully,  and  has  abilities  in  a variety  of  activ- 
ities such  as  team  and  individual  sports,  swim- 
ming, and  dancing,  that  contribute  to  physical  and 
social  efficiency  at  each  stage  of  life. 

3.  Conduct  himself  in  socially  acceptable  ways.  A 
person  who  behaves  desirably,  among  other  things, 
acts  in  a sportsmanlike  manner,  works  for  the 
common  good,  and  respects  the  personalities  of  his 
fellows  (team  games  and  other  group  activities 
offer  many  opportunities  to  practice  these  quali- 
ties). He  enjoys,  contributes  to,  and  is  at  ease 
in  a variety  of  wholesome  situations  ( coeducational 
sports,  dancing,  swimming,  and  other  such  ac- 
tivities help  to  provide  learning  experiences 
in  such  cases),  exercises  self-control  in  activities 
which  are  mentally  stimulating  and  often  emotion- 
ally intense,  reacts  quickly  and  wisely  under 
pressure,  is  courageous  and  resourceful.  Games, 
contests,  and  other  competitive  sports  help  to 
bring  out  these  qualities  when  there  is  good 
leadership. 

4.  Enjoy  wholesome  recreation.  A person  who  en- 
gages in  wholesome  recreation  includes  in  his 
daily  living  activities  that  bring  deep  satisfaction, 
that  are  often  creative,  relaxing  or  stimulating, 
and  draws  upon  a fund  of  recreational  interests, 
knowledges,  appreciations,  and  skills.’’2 

C. 

FACTORS  IN  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

Governing  factors  in  program  planning  in- 
clude the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  physical 
education,  the  philosophy  of  the  administrative 
staff,  the  status  of  physical  education  in  the 
school  and  in  the  community,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  facilities.  The  interpretation  and 
administration  of  the  legal  provisions,  the  ad- 
ministrator’s understanding  of  the  purposes, 
potentialities,  and  problems  of  the  program,  have 
a definite  bearing  on  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  planned  program.  Budget  allocations,  cli- 
mate, topography,  and  geography  influence  the 
types  of  activities  which  can  be  offered.  Char- 
acteristics and  resources  of  the  community— such 
as  occupations,  religion,  recreation,  and  civic 
organizations— may  affect  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  they  are  more  frequently 
sources  of  understanding  that  must  underlie 
effective  planning  and  resources  for  promoting 
a sound  progressive  program.  Most  of  the  follow- 
ing governing  factors  may  be  altered  in  order 
to  permit  fuller  realization  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  physical  education  program:  Time  allot- 
ment, finances,  scheduling,  assignment  of  pupils, 
assignment  of  instructional  staff. 

2 “Platform  for  Physical  Education,”  The  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  Washington: 
(Revised  April  1949)  Journal  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  pp.  21:  136-137; 

186-187,  March  1950. 
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Time  Allotment 

The  time  allotment  established  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  designates  two  regular 
classroom  periods  of  physical  education  per  week 
on  different  days.  This  means  that  at  least  two 
periods  of  physical  education  per  week  shall  be 
required  of  each  pupil  in  each  year  of  the  six 
years  of  the  secondary  school.  The  two  periods 
of  classroom  activity  must  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poseful instruction  in  a variety  of  activities.  Par- 
ticipation in  musical  organizations,  driver 
education,  military  training,  intramural  and 
extramural  athletics,  interscholastic  athletics,  or 
any  other  subject  shall  not  be  permitted  to  serve 
as  a substitute  for  instruction  in  required  physi- 
cal education. 

The  two  required  periods  of  physical  educa- 
tion represent  a minimum,  and  not  a maximum 
time  allotment.  Growth  and  development  needs 
of  children  indicate  that  those  in  the  junior  high 


school  age-level  should  have  at  least  two  hours 
a day  of  vigorous  activity,  and  in  the  senior  high 
school,  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 
These  needs  point  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding a daily  physical  education  period  and 
additional  after-school  opportunities  for  such 
participation.  Therefore,  it  is  strongly  urged 
that  the  national  standard  of  at  least  one  regular 
daily  classroom  period  of  participation  in  di- 
rected physical  education  for  every  boy  and  girl 
be  adopted  and  put  into  practice.  This  standard 
is  recommended  by  both  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion and  by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  Where  additional  periods  to 
meet  these  standards  cannot  be  scheduled,  the 
after-school  program  should  be  expanded  for  all 
pupils. 

Approximately  15  to  20  minutes  of  each  physi- 
cal education  period  is  consumed  in  daily  class 
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routines— namely,  undressing  and  dressing  for 
class,  moving  to  and  from  class  areas  (gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool,  athletic  field,  and  tennis 
courts) , undressing  and  showering,  and  dressing 
for  the  next  scheduled  class.  This  usually  leaves 
only  30  to  45  minutes  for  actual  classroom 
instruction. 

Many  school  administrators,  because  of  the 
daily  routines  involved  in  physical  education 
classes,  are  using  two  or  three  double-periods 
per  week  as  the  time  allotment.  This  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  both  scheduling  and  imple- 
menting their  physical  education  program. 

Excusal 

1.  Required  Subject 

As  previously  stated,  the  time  allotment 
established  by  the  State  Council  of  Education 
specifies  two  regular  classroom  periods  of 
physical  education  per  week  on  different  days. 
These  two  periods  are  required  of  each  pupil 
in  each  year  of  the  six  years  of  the  secondary 
school. 

The  Secondary  School  Manual  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Bulletin  241,  Revised)  under  “Gradu- 
ation Requirements,”  states  that  “a  total  of 
thirteen  units  including  one  unit  of  health 
and  physical  education  shall  be  required  for 
graduation.” 

2.  Permanent  Excusal  from  Physical  Education 

The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
provide  for  the  permanent  excusal  of  pupils 
from  any  course  or  subject,  health  education 
and  physical  education  not  excepted,  on  re- 
ligious grounds  or  for  other  personal  reasons. 

Physical  disability  or  health  handicaps 
should  be  the  occasion  for  special  physical 
education  programs  instead  of  permanent  ex- 
cusal. However,  in  extreme  cases,  the  school 
administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  school  directors,  may  excuse  the  pupil  per- 
manently, but  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
condition  warranting  such  permanent  excusal 
shall  be  diagnosed  and  concurred  in  by  both 
the  family  physician  and  the  school  physician. 
In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  the  diag- 
nosis, it  may  be  necessary  to  consult  a third 
physician.  At  the  discretion  of  the  family 
physician  or  school  physician  the  reason  for 
excusal  is  entered  on  the  pupil’s  permanent 
school  record. 


No  permanent  excusal  from  classroom 
health  education  instruction  shall  be  granted. 

3.  Temporary  Excusal  and  Adaptation 
The  administrator  should: 

a.  Formulate  a policy  and  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  the  procedure  for  dealing 
with  all  requests  for  excusals. 

b.  Orientate  pupils,  parents,  teachers, 
nurses,  school  physician,  family  physi- 
cians, relative  to  the  legal  graduation 
requirements,  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tent and  objectives  of  the  total  school 
health  and  physical  education  program. 

c.  Route  all  requests  for  temporary  ex- 
cusal through  the  person  designated  for 
the  issuance  of  temporary  excusals— 
school  physician,  head  of  physical  edu- 
cation department,  nurse,  or  health  co- 
ordinator. 

(1)  All  requests  for  temporary  ex- 
cusals should  state  why  pupil 
cannot  participate. 

(2)  Activities  should  be  designated 
in  which  those  temporarily  handi- 
capped can  participate.  Specify 
also  the  activities  in  which  the 
pupil  should  not  participate. 

d.  Require  periodic  check-up  on  all  ex- 
cusals. The  length  of  time  for  any  one 
excusal  should  not  exceed  one  month. 

e.  Make  it  clear  that  excusals  for  occa- 
sional absence  from  physical  education 
classes  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  excusal  from  other  subjects. 

f.  Investigate  the  reasons  responsible  for 
any  excessive  number  of  requests  for 
excusal  from  physical  education. 

g.  Stress  the  fact  that  no  stigma  is  attached 
to  assignment  to  a restricted  or  adaptive 
physical  education  program. 

h.  Make  all  adaptations  of  the  regular  re- 
quired physical  education  program  after 
a pupil-teacher  or  pupil-teacher-parent 
conference  with  the  school  physician 
and  other  interested  school  personnel. 

Financing 

The  budget  for  the  total  physical  education 
program,  including  intramural  and  extramural 
athletics,  as  well  as  interscholastic  athletics, 
should  be  financed  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
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school  district.  Funds  derived  from  gate  re- 
ceipts of  athletic  contests,  carnivals,  and  various 
student  activities  should  be  placed  in  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  administrator  should  study  the 
needs  and  costs  of  the  total  physical  education 
program,  the  sources  of  obtaining  money,  how 
and  where  it  can  best  be  spent,  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  responsible  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  program,  decide  on  a sound  budget  for 
the  department.  The  budget  should  allocate 
specific  funds  to  each  phase  of  the  program,  and 
it  is  important  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  the  financing  of  the  girls’  activities. 

The  department  staff  members  responsible  for 
the  various  activities  should  submit  annual  finan- 
cial reports  to  the  school  administrator  through 
the  department  head.  By  the  close  of  the  school 
year  the  program  for  the  following  year  should 
have  been  planned,  an  inventory  of  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  taken,  and  needs  itemized  so 
that  competitive  bids  may  be  requested. 

Scheduling 

A master  schedule  shows  the  assignments  of 
groups  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  classes  or  sub- 
jects and  of  classes  or  subjects  to  classrooms  or 
teaching  stations.  The  master  schedule  is  built 
on  the  facilities  or  space  available,  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  the  activities  or  subjects  to 
be  taught,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
the  number  of  periods  per  day  and  week.  In 
preparing  a master  schedule,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  order  to  assure  distribution  of  pupils 
for  functional  class  loads  the  administrator 
schedule:  first,  the  subjects  required  of  all  pupils 
(physical  education,  English,  social  studies, 
etc.) ; second,  subjects  requiring  laboratory  pe- 
riods and  special  classroom  assignments;  and 
third,  other  subjects  in  remaining  periods. 

The  progressive  plan  of  learning  in  physical 
education  is  in  line  with  sound  educational  prac- 
tice; therefore,  physical  education  should  be 
scheduled  by  grades  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
teaching  progression  within  the  total  program. 
The  educational  benefits  obtainable  in  physical 
education  are  related  directly  to  the  size  of  the 
class  load.  A teacher-pupil  class  load  of  30  to  40 
is  considered  a functional  teaching  unit.  A 
teacher-pupil  class  load  of  40  in  physical  edu- 
cation is  the  maximum  ratio  recommended  for 


efficient  instruction.  Where  undivided  dual 
teaching  stations  are  used,  classes  of  60  to  80 
pupils  with  two  teachers  will  meet  this  recom- 
mended standard.  This  standard  calls  for  a 
ratio  of  one  full-time  teacher  to  every  150  to 
200  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  size  of 
the  class  has  direct  bearing  on  the  health,  the 
safety,  and  the  extent  of  participation  of  pupils; 
on  the  type  of  activities  which  can  be  offered; 
and  on  the  outcomes  which  can  be  expected. 
Excessive  pupil-load  as  well  as  excessive  class- 
load impairs  the  teacher’s  efficiency,  and  cur- 
tails essential  attention  to  individual  pupil 
needs. 

d'he  full-time  physical  education  teacher-class 
load,  which  includes  the  instructional  periods, 
laboratory  periods  (after  school)  , student  con- 
ferences, and  office  routine,  should  be  25  and 
certainly  not  exceed  a maximum  of  30  assigned 
periods  per  week.  Unless  additional  remunera- 
tion is  paid,  after-school  periods  utilized  for 
physical  education  activities  are  included  in  this 
maximum  teacher-class  load.  Every  physical 
education  teacher  should  have  available  at  least 
one  period  each  day  for  office  consultation,  in- 
dividual conferences,  and  counseling.  This  pro- 
vides time  for  the  valuable  follow-up  work  for 
the  mandated  medical  appraisals. 

D. 

THE  SELECTION  AND  ORGANIZATION 
OF  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  in  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion should  be  selected:  to  conform  with  the  age, 
sex,  and  physical  condition  of  the  students;  to 
provide  a basic  program  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  full  range  of  physical  skills;  to 
provide  enrichment  of  each  phase  of  the  basic 
program;  and  to  provide  the  physically  handi- 
capped opportunity  to  participate  in  modified 
activity. 

Activities  are  also  selected  in  relation  to  stu- 
dents’ needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  Planned 
procedures  should  be  followed  in  making  cer- 
tain that  a comprehensive  list  of  these  qualities 
is  available.  Some  suggested  procedures  for  this 
purpose  follow: 

Students’  Needs.  Study  should  be  made  of 
the  cumulative  school  records,  the  results  of 
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Chart  I — Guides  to  Curriculum  Building 
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medical  and  health  examinations,  the  abilities 
previously  acquired,  and  the  objectives  which 
the  students  expect  to  attain.  This  information 
should  be  supplemented  by  opinions  expressed 
by  employes  in  various  positions  as  to  the  skills 
and  fitness  believed  essential  to  success  in  the 
fields  concerned.  Activities  should  then  be  se- 
lected that  may  help  each  student  meet  such 
needs. 

Students’  Interests.  Analyze  the  students’  in- 
terests through  a study  of  previous  experiences, 
through  interviews,  and  through  the  use  of 
checklists;  then  select  activities  which  may  help 
each  student  to  pursue  his  interests  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability. 

Students’  Abilities.  To  determine  students’ 
abilities,  study  the  results  of  tests  previously 
taken,  observe  them  as  they  participate  in  various 
activities,  and  discuss  with  them  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  successfully  participated.  A 
checklist  may  be  used  to  gather  information  re- 
garding abilities.  This  may  be  used  also  as  a 
rating  device  wherein  each  student  rates  It  is  own 
ability  in  an  activity,  his  fellow-students  rate 
his  lability,  and  his  teacher  rates  his  ability. 
This  multiple  rating  should  then  be  appraised 
through  conferences  with  each  student.  Activi- 
ties should  be  selected  to  secure  sufficient  variety 
and  the  varying  degrees  of  complexity  that  will 
enable  each  student  to  participate  with  satisfac- 
tion and  to  develop  the  further  ability  needed 
to  participate  in  other  activities  successfully. 

In  selecting  activities  provision  should  be  made 
for  all  able-bodied  students  to  develop  good 
body  mechanics  and  a wide  range  of  skills  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  be  useful  and  helpful  in 
the  tasks  of  daily  life.  These  activities  should 
be  varied  in  type  to  serve  as  a basis  for  meeting 
each  student’s  needs,  furthering  his  interests, 
and  enabling  him  to  use  and  extend  his  abilities. 
They  should  constitute  the  basic  course  in  the 
physical  education  program. 

The  Basic  Program 

The  basic  program  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  a broad  program  of 
body  mechanics,  individual  and  dual  sports,  team 
games,  rhythmical  activities,  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  aquatic  activities.  If  adequate  facilities 


are  available,  the  following  activities  should  be 
included  in  the  basic  course: 


toys: 


Baseball 

Basketball 

Body  Mechanics 

Conditioning  Exercises 

Folk  and  Square  Dance 

Gymnastics 

Rope  Work 

Soccer  and  Speedball 

Social  Dance 

Softball 

Gi 

Basketball 

Body  Mechanics 

Field  Ball 

Field  Hockey 

Folk  and  Square  Dance 

Modern  Dance 

Soccer 

Social  Dancing 


Special  Stunts  and  Relays 
Swimming  and  Diving 
Tennis 

Track  and  Field 
Trampoline 
Tumbling  and  Stunts 
Volleyball 
Water  Games 
Water  Safety 


Softball 

Speedball 

Special  Stunts  and  Relays 

Swimming  and  Diving 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Water  Games 

Water  Safety 


Chart  II. — Suggested  Activities  for  Physical  Education — Grades  7-12 


Season 


Suggested  Activities  for 
Grades  7 , 8,  and  9 


Suggested  Curriculum  Development: 
Class  Organization,  Classification , and 
Evaluation  Procedures 


FALL 

8-10 

Weeks 

Body-building  exercises 
Individual  activities 
Related  or  lead-up  games 
Games  of  low  organization 
Team  games  of  high  organization 
Individual  and  dual  sports 
Coeducational  activities 
Camping  and  outdoor  education 
Cross-country 

WINTER 

16-20 

'Weeks 

Body  building  exercises 

Body  mechanics 

Individual  activities 

Team  games  of  high  organization 

Games  of  low  organization 

Related  and  lead-up  games 

Rhythmics  and  dancing 

Stunts  and  tumbling 

Gymnastics 

Use  of  apparatus 

Aquatics  and  lifesaving 

Combative  for  boys 

Winter  sports 

Self-testing  activities 

Individual  and  dual  sports 

Games  and  relays 

Recreational  games 

Coeducational  activities 

Marching 

SPRING 

8-10 

Weeks 

Body-building  exercises 
Individual  activities 
Related  or  lead-up  games 
Games  of  high  organization 
Games  of  low  organization 
Track  and  field  events 
Individual  and  dual  sports 
Coeducational  exercises 
Camping  and  outdoor  education 

This  suggested  program  should  in  no  way 
be  construed  as  limiting  in  nature. 

Grades  7,  8,  and  9 should  provide  a broad 
and  varied  program  as  indicated,  with 
special  emphasis  on  development  of  skills 
and  how  to  participate  in  the  various 
activities. 

Grades  10,  11,  and  12  should  provide  elec- 
tive emphasis  on  advanced  skills  and 
techniques  and  more  time  devoted  to 
actual  playing  of  the  games. 

There  should  be  progressive  teaching  in  all 
activities  from  Grade  7 through  Grade 
12. 

Detailed  lesson  plans  or  outlines  indicating 
progression  should  be  developed  by 
teachers  or  committees. 

Achievement  should  constantly  be  evalu- 
ated by  skill  achievement  tests. 

Program  should  give  opportunity  to  de- 
velop strength,  speed,  agility,  and  en- 
durance. 

There  should  be  opportunity  to  develop 
skills  in  a variety  of  activities. 

There  should  be  opportunity  to  participate 
in  activities  with  the  opposite  sex. 

There  should  be  many  group  and  team 
games  with  modified  rules. 

There  should  be  flexibility  of  program  dur- 
ing inclement  weather. 


Since  inadequate  time  is  provided  in  the 
regular  school  schedule  to  develop  a high  de- 
gree of  skill  in  all  of  the  activities  suggested 
above,  students  should  further  their  skill  by  in- 
cluding these  activities  in  their  elective  courses 
when  possible  and  by  seeking  opportunity  to 
participate  in  them  outside  their  regular  class 
in  physical  education.  In  every  school  super- 
vised participation  periods— unorganized,  intra- 
mural, interscholastic,  and  extramural— should 
be  provided. 


The  Elective  Program 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program,  activities 
should  be  provided  on  an  elective  basis.  The 
activities  involved  should  be  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  varied  in  type  to  give  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  activities  in  which  he  has  special 
ability  and  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 
Stress  should  be  laid  on  those  activities  which 
provide  for  physical  recreation  for  the  individual 
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as  a student  and  as  an  adult.  The  following 
activities  are  suggested: 

Archery 
Badminton 
Bait  and  Fly-casting 
(including  Fly-tying) 

Bowling 

Camping  and  Outdoor 
Education 

Coeducational  Folk  and 
Square  Dancing 
Croquet 
Fencing 
Golf 

Handball 
Hiking 
Horseshoes 

The  emphasis  in  the  program  above  should 
be  on  the  development  of  those  skills  which  will 
continue  to  have  value  as  the  student  matures. 
Sufficient  time  in  the  instructional  program 
should  be  given  to  activities  selected  from  this 
group  to  enable  the  student  to  manifest  interest 


and  to  develop  a reasonable  degree  of  skill  in 
as  many  of  the  activities  as  possible. 

The  Program  for  the  Exceptional  Child 

The  program  for  the  exceptional  child  should 
be  planned  on  three  levels:  (1)  a restricted  pro- 
gram for  those  students  who  for  any  reason  may 
not  participate  in  all  the  activities  of  the  basic 
program;  (2)  those  students  in  need  of  indi- 
vidual adaptive  activities  directed  toward  the 
correction  of  remediable  defects;  and  (3)  a pro- 
gram of  rest  for  those  students  whose  state  of 
health,  permanent  or  temporary,  indicates  a need 
for  it. 

Students  assigned  to  the  restricted  group 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
activities  of  the  basic  or  elective  program  in 
which  they  may  participate  with  safety  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  need  for  participation  and  for 
the  development  of  recreational  skills  is  as  great 
in  this  group  as  in  that  composed  of  the  more 
able-bodied  students.  This  need  is  also  present 


Paddleball 
Paddle  Tennis 
Shuffleboard 
Social  Dance 
Social  Games 
Squash 

Swimming,  Diving,  Water 
Safety 

Table  Tennis 
Team  Sports  and  Offici- 
ating 

Water  Sports 
Winter  Sports 
Wrestling 
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ill  those  assigned  to  individual  adaptive  and  rest 
programs.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  provision  of  a program  of  “game  room”  ac- 
tivities for  those  concerned. 

Student  Awareness  of  Plan  of  Instruction 

Instruction  should  be  planned  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  each  student  to  receive  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  physical  education  program.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  imparting  to  students 

(1)  an  awareness  of  the  values  to  be  derived 
from  wholehearted  participation  in  each  activity; 

(2)  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  physi- 
cal fitness  in  their  lives  and  the  facts  relative  to 
its  development  and  maintenance;  (3)  knowl- 
edge and  skills  beyond  the  novice  stage  in  various 
activities;  and  (4)  information  relative  to  their 
progress  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives. 

Students’  Awareness  of  Values.  The  student 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  value  involved, 


both  present  and  future,  when  an  activity  is  in- 
troduced. Students  will  be  more  likely  to  ap- 
preciate each  activity  and  put  forth  their  best 
effort  at  all  times  if  they  realize  its  value. 

Students’  Interest  in  Activities.  Instruction 
in  any  activity  should  be  carried  on  for  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  students  to  develop  a 
reasonable  degree  of  proficiency.  The  teacher 
carries  tire  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
evaluating  student  interest.  If  student  interest 
drops  decidedly,  the  activity  should  be  replaced 
with  another  and  reintroduced  at  a later  time. 
When  the  basic  course  has  been  established, 
provision  should  be  made  to  include  instruction 
in  all  its  activities.  No  activity  should  be 
omitted.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
opportunities  for  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  instruction  program  in  after-school  pe- 
riods of  intramural  sports  and  supervised  play. 

Students’  Skills  in  Activities.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  each  student  acquire 
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reasonable  skill  in  a variety  of  activities.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  establishment  of 
standards.  No  student  should  be  expected  to 
acquire  skills  beyond  his  capacity.  Students 
with  outstanding  skill  in  certain  activities  should 
be  so  guided  as  to  gain  the  greatest  value  from 
their  experience. 

Students  placed  in  the  restricted  group  should 
be  encouraged  to  limit  their  participation  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  will  profit  from  their  ef- 
forts. Increased  opportunity  should  follow  de- 
velopment both  in  number  of  activities  and 
degree  of  difficulty.  Each  teacher  should  real- 
ize that  students  in  this  group  as  well  as  those  in 
the  individual  adaptive  activities,  probably  have 
greater  need  for  the  acquisition  of  skills  for 


leisure-time  activities  than  those  in  the  basic 
program. 

Evaluation  of  Students’  Progress.  Students’ 
progress  in  each  activity  should  be  appraised  at 
regular  intervals  and  the  students  informed  of 
the  results.  Lack  of  satisfactory  progress  should 
lead  to  a change  in  the  type  of  instruction  or 
a change  from  one  group  to  another.  It  should 
also  constitute  a basis  for  a conference  directed 
toward  ascertaining  the  difficulties  involved. 
Such  conferences  should  encourage  students  to 
make  greater  effort.  Appraisals  that  indicate 
satisfactory  progress  should  be  utilized  in  guid- 
ing students  in  the  realization  of  the  full  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  the  program  in  terms  of  their 
abilities. 


ADMINISTERING  THE  PROGRAM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Administrative  Leadership 

The  focusing  of  school-community  attention 
upon  desirable  outcomes  from  pupil  experiences 
in  physical  education  activities  calls  for  active 
administrative  leadership.  Successful  operation 
of  the  physical  education  program  as  a part  of 
the  total  educational  program  is  dependent  upon 
the  active  leadership  of  the  school’s  superinten- 
dent and  his  administrative  staff.  Such  leader- 
ship results  in  the  continuing  interest  and  sup- 
port which  facilitates  the  coordinated  function- 
ing of  the  program. 

The  administrator  should  seek  to  understand 
the  objectives  of  the  physical  education  program, 
and  to  know  the  nationally  accepted  standards 
and  policies  of  a good  program,  and  to  adminis- 
ter them  so  as  to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of 
all  pupils.  Though  the  teacher  should  take  the 
initiative  in  keeping  the  administrator  informed 
concerning  the  program,  its  needs  and  problems, 
and  best  practices  for  reaching  its  objective,  an 
understanding  and  receptive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administrator  is  essential. 

Provision  of  opportunities  for  cooperative 
planning  of  the  total  school  health  program 
by  the  staff  of  the  physical  education  department 
in  conjunction  with  the  personnel  of  other  de- 
partments assures  the  success  of  the  program  by 
establishing  more  effective  leadership. 


Since  the  administrative  staff  interprets  the 
school’s  physical  education  program  to  the  board 
of  school  directors,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
pupils,  it  is  responsible  for  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  outside  pressures  from  obstruct- 
ing the  attainment  of  the  program’s  objectives, 
and  from  depleting  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
instructional  personnel.  The  unusual  pressures 
on  coaches  and  players  in  interscholastic  ath- 
letics to  win  games,  creates  a challenging  leader- 
ship problem.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
the  administrative  staff  protect  coaches  and  play- 
ers against  these  pressures,  assure  the  coach’s 
freedom  to  teach  for  educational  objectives,  and 
guard  the  players’  rights  to  benefit  fully  by  the 
educational  experiences  of  such  participation. 

The  quality  of  instruction  is  affected  by  the 
health  of  the  teacher.  It  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  to  keep  fit,  in  order  to 
carry  out  happily  and  energetically  the  responsi- 
bilities of  work  assigned.  The  administrative 
staff  should  take  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing: teaching  load,  facilities,  space  allotment, 
relationships  with  school  authorities  and  per- 
sonnel, and  school-community  relationships. 
The  belief  of  the  administrator  in  the  signifi- 
cance and  integrity  of  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  as  essential  to  successful,  healthy  leadership  as 
is  the  teacher’s  attitude.  Supervision  which  en- 
courages creative  effort  and  stimulates  self-initi- 
ated evaluation  and  improvement  of  techniques 
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and  program,  contributes  to  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional health  of  teachers  as  well  as  to  better 
learning  experiences  for  pupils. 

Instructor  Leadership 

Desirable  outcomes  in  the  physical  education 
program  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  com- 
petence and  quality  of  the  teacher’s  leadership. 
Physical  education,  as  a phase  of  education, 
shares  with  other  school  subjects  the  obligation 
to  provide  experiences  which  will  enable  all  boys 
and  girls  to  develop  their  potentialities,  to  live 
cooperatively,  and  to  make  their  contribution 
to  society.  The  teacher’s  philosophy,  therefore, 
should  embrace  sound  concepts  of  education  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  program  which 
will  ensure  the  use  of  methods  designed  to  put 
into  practice  democratic  ideals.  Belief  in  the 
objectives  of  physical  education  should  be  evi- 
dent not  only  in  the  construction  and  conduct 
of  its  program,  but  also  in  the  promotion  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  goals  among  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  community  groups. 

Intelligent  leadership  depends  upon  thorough 
knowledge  of  growth  and  development  needs, 
interests  of  children,  their  characteristic  age- 
level  behavior,  and  principles  of  good  mental 
health.  The  speech,  appearance,  and  actions  of 
a good  leader  are  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  many  learnings  are  acquired  through  imi- 
tation, and  that  attitudes  are  contagious.  In- 
terest in  community  affairs  and  in  a variety  of 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  enhances  the 


power  and  influence  of  the  leader’s  personality, 
and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  his  teaching 
through  understanding  of  areas  other  than  his 
professional  field.  Such  interests  and  activities 
further  characterize  the  well-rounded,  dynamic 
teacher.  Keeping  in  touch  with  current  educa- 
tional trends  and  best  practices  through  profes- 
sional literature,  participation  in  activities  of 
professional  organizations,  continuous  program 
evaluation,  and  periodic  graduate  study  give  evi- 
dence of  the  teacher’s  continuing  growth  in  lead- 
ership of  high  quality. 

Student  Leadership 

Student  leadership  is  valuable  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teacher.  Students  gain  experience 
which  enhances  growth  of  personality  and  de- 
velops responsible  social  conduct  and  skills  in 
human  relations.  The  quality  of  their  leader- 
ship reflects  that  of  the  teacher.  The  training, 
inspiration,  and  example  which  the  teacher  pro- 
vides are  highly  significant. 

The  use  of  student  leaders  in  group,  squad, 
team,  and  certain  testing  activities  enables  the 
teacher  to  move  from  group  to  group,  and  to  give 
individual  attention  where  it  would  otherwise 
be  impossible.  Properly  trained  leaders  give 
valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out  safety  meas- 
ures in  inspection  and  placement  of  equipment 
and  during  the  conduct  of  activities.  Participa- 
tion of  student  leaders  in  the  planning  of  the 
program  enlists  cooperation  and  increases  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  success. 


A. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  GRADE  PLACEMENT  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


A survey  of  the  literature  on  physical  educa- 
tion shows  an  abundance  of  activities  recom- 
mended by  various  leaders  for  grade  placement 
in  the  secondary  school  program.  From  the 
many  activities  suitable  to  a well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  physical  education  it  is  necessary  for 
each  teacher  to  select  activities  that  are  prac- 
ticable and  seem  to  represent  those  which  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  our  youth,  and  are 
most  generally  adaptable  to  the  conditions,  facili- 
ties, etc.,  of  the  local  situation. 

The  pupils  in  the  various  grades  should  par- 
ticipate in  a number  of  activities.  Proficiency 
should  be  expected  so  that  pupils  may  choose 


wisely  those  activities  which  they  enjoy  and  in 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  should  be  helpful  to  all  teach- 
ers of  physical  education  in  organizing  their 
instructional  class  program  of  activities.  Class 
organization  should  provide: 

1.  For  a logical  sequence  of  progressively  ar- 
ranged units  of  instruction  in  the  activi- 
ties at  each  grade  level. 

2.  For  a program  of  seasonal  activities  for 
both  boys  and  girls  on  a yearly  basis. 

3.  For  flexibility  in  the  program  without  dis- 
rupting the  continuity  of  the  total  yearly 
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program,  especially  during  inclement 
weather. 

4.  For  a maximum  length  of  time  for  each 
activity  so  that  pupils  may  become  mod- 
erately skilled  in  the  various  activities. 

5.  For  achievement  evaluation  at  periodical 
intervals  throughout  each  year  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  program. 

All  selected  activities  are  submitted  with  the 
realization  that  there  are  many  other  desirable 
activities  which  secondary  school  teachers  may 
wish  to  include  in  their  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  the  charts  of  activities  pre- 
sented in  this  bulletin  are  appropriate  for  a given 
grade  and  season,  and  are  designed  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  planning  the  regular  physical  educa- 
tion program  of  seasonal  and  graded  activities 
for  those  pupils  whose  medical-physical  examina- 
tion indicates  unrestricted  participation. 

Assignment  of  Pupils  to  Physical  Education 

Teachers  of  physical  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand adolescent  phychology  — the  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  characteristics  of 
boys  and  girls.  Each  of  these  characteristics  at 
the  various  age  levels  should  determine  the 
method  and  content  of  physical  education. 

Pupils  differ  in  their  interests,  basic  needs, 
abilities,  capacities,  peculiarities,  and  previous 
experience  in  physical  education  activities.  Some 
pupils  are  handicapped  structurally  or  function- 
ally for  participation  in  the  program  of  physical 
education  because  of  heredity,  disease,  or  acci- 
dents. Pupils  differ  also  in  their  reaction  to 
physical  education  activities.  Moreover,  pupils 
of  the  same  chronological  age  reach  anatomical 
and  physiological  maturity  at  different  times. 

Hughes  and  French  in  The  Administration  of 
Physical  Education  for  Schools  and  Colleges  state 
that 

the  practice  followed  in  assigning  students  to  classes 
reflects  the  attitude  of  the  administrator  toward  edu- 
cation in  general  as  well  as  toward  physical  education. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  indiscriminate  placement  based 
on  administrative  convenience.  If  the  administrator  be- 
lieves that  guidance  of  the  individual  boy  or  girl  is 
to  be  preferred  to  mass  education,  and  if  he  views  phys- 
ical education  as  a way  of  education  wherein  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  guided  to  discover  his  needs  and  may  be 
given  assistance  in  meeting  them,  he  will  put  forth  every 
effort  to  build  the  type  of  over-all  school  program  that 
will  at  least  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  placement  in 
classes  by  grades  and  possibly  even  according  to  some 
other  basis  recommended  by  the  physical  education 
teachers. 


"Continuity  and  progression  in  the  physical  education 
program  depend  to  a great  extent  upon  the  way  students 
are  assigned  to  physical  education  classes.  If  they  are 
placed  indiscriminately  into  whatever  period  is  left 
free  in  their  time  schedule,  regardless  of  grade  and 
after  assignments  to  other  subjects  have  been  made,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  build  a program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  a group  varying  from  students  who  have 
just  entered  to  those  in  their  last  year. 

"Planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  is  made 
easier  when  the  group  is  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 
Assignment  to  classes  by  grade  in  school,  for  example, 
makes  program  continuity  possible.  A four-  or  six-year 
sequence  of  activities  can  be  followed  and,  as  students 
progress  through  the  program,  they  become  increasingly 
homogeneous  in  that  they  will  all  have  the  same  back- 
ground of  instruction.’’ 

The  health  and  physical  fitness  needs  of  the 
pupils  should  be  one  of  the  chief  considerations 
in  assignment  to  physical  education  classes.  A 
teacher-pupil  class  load  of  forty  in  physical  edu- 
cation is  the  maximum  ratio  recommended  for 
efficient  instruction.  A class  enrollment  of  fifty, 
sixty,  or  more,  makes  adequate  attention  to  in- 
dividual differences  impossible. 

Recommended  procedure  for  assignment  of 
pupils  to  physical  education  classes: 

1.  Secondary  school  pupils  should  be  assigned 
for  physical  education  classes  by  grades;  this  pro- 
vides the  most  logical  segregation  of  age  groups. 

2.  When  it  becomes  necessary  in  some  schools 
to  combine  grades  because  of  small  enrollment, 
assign  the  7th  grade  with  the  8th  grade,  the  9th 
with  the  10th,  and  the  11th  with  the  12th. 

3.  In  all  except  the  very  small  secondary 
schools,  boys  and  girls  should  be  assigned  in 
separate  classes.  Occasionally  boys  and  girls 
should  be  assigned  for  coeducational  physical 
education  classes.  See  Chapter  III. 

4.  In  addition  to  assignment  to  physical  edu- 
cation classes  by  sex  and  grade  level,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  physical  condition 
of  pupils  as  revealed  by  the  medical  and  physical 
examination.  Pupils  recommended  by  physi- 
cians for  restricted,  adaptive,  or  remedial  ac- 
tivities should  be  assigned  to  “special”  classes. 
Where  scheduling  of  “special”  classes  is  not  prac- 
ticable, the  physical  education  teacher  should 
modify  the  class  program  to  take  care  of  indi- 
vidual needs. 

5.  In  large  schools  having  several  sections  in 
any  one  grade  level,  assignment  of  pupils  may  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  ability  level,  age,  height, 
weight,  physical  fitness  tests,  strength,  and  gen- 
eral motor  ability. 
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Classification  within  the  Classes 

A medical  and  physical  examination  should 
be  required  of  every  pupil.  On  the  basis  of 
such  an  examination  all  pupils  should  be  classi- 
fied. To  facilitate  learning  and  teaching,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  health  protection  and  safety, 
classification  of  pupils  in  physical  education 
classes  is  a necessity. 

The  first  basis  for  classification  should  be  the 
results  of  the  medical  and  health  examination. 
Pupils  who  receive  ratings  of  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D” 
in  the  medical  and  health  examination  should 
not  receive  the  same  type  of  intensity  of  program 
as  those  with  an  “A”  (unrestricted)  rating. 
Ratings  of  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D”  suggest  certain 
pupil  needs,  as  prescribed  by  the  school  physi- 
cian, and  these  needs  make  it  necessary  to  modify 
or  restrict  the  physical  education  program  or 
to  include  adaptive  activities.  The  need  may 
be  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation.  The  indi- 
viduals may  demonstrate  nutritional  or  func- 
tional needs.  The  results  of  the  medical  and 
health  examination,  together  with  understanding 
guidance  from  the  physician  in  indicated  cases, 
should  form  the  initial  basis  for  selecting  a 
program  of  physical  education  for  all  pupils  of 
“B”  (restricted) , “C”  (adaptive) , and  “D" 
(rest)  ratings.  Pupils  with  “B”  and  “C”  ratings 
are  assigned  to  Restricted  and  Adaptive  classes 
respectively;  with  “D”  ratings  they  are  assigned 
no  activity  but  rest  periods. 

In  many  situations  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  establish  special  classes  for  pupils 
with  special  needs  as  indicated  above.  In  fact, 
there  may  be  certain  mental  hygiene  implica- 
tions that  indicate  the  practice  of  having  pupils 
of  even  “C”  and  “D”  ratings  report  with  the 
other  members  of  their  class.  This  plan,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  class 
is  so  organized  that  each  squad  or  two  is  assigned 
to  a different  activity  with  a squad  leader  in 
charge.  Such  a plan  enables  the  teacher  to 
move  from  group  to  group.  It  enables  the  “spe- 
cial” pupil  to  participate  in  their  special  activi- 
ties less  conspicuously.  It  enables  the  teacher  to 
make  certain  that  the  “special”  group  keeps 
within  the  range  of  activities  prescribed  for 
them.  This  plan  further  assumes  that  the  class 
is  not  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  supervise 
the  work  of  all  squads,  particularly  the  “special” 
group. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  special  classes  for  those  pupils  for  whom 
the  physician  has  recommended  special  programs 
of  physical  education.  Some  “special"  pupils 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  their  defects  and 
deformities.  To  place  them  in  classes  with  their 
classmates  would  be  exceedingly  embarrassing— 
at  least  at  first.  The  “special”  class  plan  also 
enables  the  teacher  to  give  much  needed  personal 
attention.  This  plan  assumes  that  no  stigma  is 
placed  upon  the  class  or  its  members.  Any 
teacher  of  physical  education  who  teaches  a spe- 
cial class  or  group  must  be  ever  aware  of  and 
governed  by  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene. 

The  second  basis  of  classification  applies  to 
those  approved  by  the  physician  for  the  normal 
program  in  physical  education.  This  second 
basis  consists  of  two  steps.  First,  the  pupils 
should  be  classified  according  to  vitality,  strength, 
endurance,  body-build,  and  age.  Formulas  for 
computing  this  estimate  in  numerical  terms  have 
been  constructed  by  Rogers,  McCloy,  McCurdy, 
and  Cozens.  Others  have  devised  tests  designed 
to  measure  “general”  ability  in  skills.  Such 
tests  save  time  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  a 
pupil’s  ability  in  skills.  However,  skills  and 
coordinations  are  specific.  Some  pupils  are  very 
proficient  in  many  skills  and  coordinations.  Such 
tests  tend  to  discover  such  pupils.  These  tests 
should  be  used  as  guides.  At  the  same  time 
the  teacher  remains  alert  to  the  pupil  whose 
ability  is  low  in  performing  some  activities  and 
high  in  others.  A pupil  may  be  placed  in  one 
classification  in  a certain  group  of  activities  and 
be  placed  in  another  classification  in  another 
group  of  activities,  if  his  abilities  so  indicate— 
his  performances  in  the  second  activity  obviously 
being  far  above  or  below  the  group  in  which 
he  was  first  placed.  Classification,  therefore, 
should  be  flexible  if  it  is  to  meet  the  purposes 
and  values  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  suggested  that 
for  the  average  class  there  need  not  be  more 
than  two  or  three  groups,  classified  according  to 
their  abilities  in  skills.  Since  neuromuscular  co- 
ordination is  the  basis  of  performance  in  skills 
and  since  neuromuscular  mechanisms  are  be- 
lieved to  be  inherited,  the  teacher  should  in  no 
way  regard  or  refer  to  pupils  classified  in  the 
lower  groups  in  a derogatory  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  coordinations  and  skills  are  acquir- 
able, within  limits.  Consequently,  every  method 
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and  measure  should  be  brought  to  focus  in 
stimulating,  encouraging,  and  motivating  pupils 
to  improve.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  classifi- 
cation plan  should  be  made  flexible.  Such  a 
plan  makes  adjustments  to  the  pupil’s  actual 
abilities  in  activities  and  makes  recognition  of 
improvement  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  the  physical  education 
program  should  be  adapted  to  the  groups,  after 
an  intelligent  classification  has  been  made. 
Obviously,  pupils  of  subnormal  body-build, 


strength,  and  vitality  are  not  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  same  degree  in  the  same  activities 
as  normal  pupils.  Similarly,  pupils  of  low-order 
coordinations  cannot  be  expected  to  perform 
all  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  well-coordi- 
nated pupils. 

The  need  for  constant  reclassification  as 
growth  and  achievement  progress  should  be  an- 
ticipated. Procedures  for  reassignment  should 
be  established,  and  may  serve  as  an  added  incen- 
tive for  improvement. 


B. 

THE  COMPETENT  TEACHER 


I.  All  teachers  should  have  the  following  gen- 
eral competencies: 

1.  Good  health— physical  fitness,  emotional  balance, 
and  social  adjustment. 

2.  An  interesting  personality— sincere  interest  in 
people,  understanding  and  appreciation  of  environ- 
ment, desirable  personal  characteristics  such  as 
integrity,  a pleasing  voice,  neat  appearance,  a sense 
of  humor,  and  cooperativeness. 

3.  Culture  and  education— above-average  intelligence, 
ability  to  communicate  ideas  effectively,  under- 
standing and  application  of  the  ideas  of  a demo- 
cratic society,  ability  to  recognize  and  attempt  a 
solution  of  problems  through  scientific  procedures. 

4.  A basic  and  up-to-date  health  knowledge  and  a 
scientific  point  of  view. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  child  development 
and  growth. 

6.  A professional  point  of  view  and  an  alertness  to 
opportunities  for  self-improvement. 

7.  Knowledge  and  experience  in  using  functional 
methods  of  health  education. 

8.  Ability  to  collect,  evaluate,  and  use  effectively  a 
variety  of  health  education  materials. 

II.  The  competent  teacher  should  know  the 
following  about  her  individual  pupil: 

1.  Believe  and  promote  the  idea  of  optimum  health 
as  an  essential  for  every  child. 

2.  Recognize  and  assume  responsibility  for  guiding 
the  child  in  his  total  program  of  healthful  living. 

3.  Recognize  the  value  of  rest  for  pupil  and  teacher. 

4.  Screen  pupils  in  the  areas  of  height,  weight,  hear- 
ing, vision,  malnutrition,  etc. 

5.  Recognize  and  assume  responsibility  for  conserva- 
tion of  sight  and  hearing  and  for  the  prevention 
and  correction  of  speech  defects. 

6.  Have  a working  knowledge  of  the  special  educa- 
tion field  for  the  exceptional  child. 

7.  Know  how  to  use  and  direct  leisure  time  wisely. 

8.  Understand  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
human  body. 

9.  Understand  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the 
total  educational  program. 


10.  Realize  the  importance  of  exercise  and  its  role 
in  growth  and  development. 

1 1 . Select  the  appropriate  physical  activities  and 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

12.  Assist  in  establishing  procedures  for  care  of  chil- 
dren in  case  of  accident  or  illness  and  render  first 
aid  under  supervision. 

III.  The  competent  teacher  should  know  the 
following  about  her  school: 

1.  All  school  laws  and  regidations  pertaining  to 
health  and  safety. 

2.  Opportunities  for  positive  health  learnings  in  all 
school  activities,  and  cooperation  or  service  on 
school  health  council. 

3.  Have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  basic  elements, 
organization,  and  supervision  of  the  pupil  school 
health  program. 

4.  Understand  the  interrelationship  of  the  school 
program  with  the  total  community  health  program. 

5.  Recognize  and  encourage  adequate  school  lunches 
and  make  adjustments  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

6.  How  to  teach  methods  of  prevention  and  control 
of  diseases. 

7.  How  to  keep  up-to-date  health  records  and  under- 
stand their  usefulness. 

8.  Recognize  hazards  to  health. 

9.  Understand  and  practice  safety  measures. 

10.  Know  how  to  control  the  environment  for  health- 
ful living. 

11.  Study  and  observe,  whenever  possible,  the  pro- 
grams of  other  schools,  communities,  and  states 
where  superior  coordination  of  services  has  been 
effected. 

IV.  The  competent  teacher  should  know  the  fol- 
lowing about  her  pupil’s  home  and  com- 
munity: 

1.  The  interrelation  of  the  child’s  growth  and  de- 
velopment with  the  home,  school,  and  community. 

2.  Understand  and  use  survey  techniques  in  relation 
to  school  and  community  health  needs. 
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3.  Understand  the  program  of  immunization  and 
encourage  children  and  parents  to  procure  proper 
protection. 

4.  Initiate  and  carry  out  follow-up  procedure  to 
encourage  the  corrections  of  remediable  defects. 

5.  Develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
medical  and  dental  program  for  children,  parents, 
and  self. 

6.  Assume  an  active  responsibility  for  community 
life  and  health. 

7.  Promote  effective  family  living. 

8.  Recognize  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  mobi- 
lization and  utilization  of  community  resources. 

9.  Learn  the  services  and  observe  the  activities  of 
local  agencies. 

10.  Assist  in  the  organization  of  a community  health 
council  or  learn  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  council  if  one  already  exists. 

Summary: 

The  teacher  plays  a very  significant  role  in  the 


life  of  the  young  child  who  depends  upon  her 
for  guidance  and  security,  much  as  he  does  upon 
his  parents.  One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  health  education  program  is  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  teacher  in  the  health  and 
welfare  of  every  child  in  the  class.  She  is  in 
daily  contact  with  each  pupil  and  therefore 
should  be  aware  of  any  deviation  from  normal 
in  the  appearance  or  conduct  of  the  child  which 
may  indicate  a physical  condition  that  needs 
attention.  Through  conference  with  the  parent 
and  direct  influence  upon  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
may  often  bring  about  improved  health  situa- 
tions in  the  home,  as  well  as  the  correction  of 
obvious  physical  defects.  It  is  also  her  responsi- 
bility to  help  maintain  a healthful  school  en- 
vironment, to  plan  a balanced  program  of 
work  and  rest,  and  to  provide  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  essential  health  habits. 


C. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 


Full-time  teachers,  properly  certificated  in 
physical  education,  shall  be  employed  to  conduct 
the  program.  A woman  should  conduct  the 
girls’  program  and  a man,  the  boys’  program. 
The  highly  organized  team  sports,  such  as  soccer, 
hockey,  and  basketball,  should  be  taught  by 
women  for  the  girls  and  by  men  for  the  boys. 
Many  activities  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
dance,  swimming,  and  tennis,  may  be  taught  by 
either  women  or  men,  provided  that  the  ob- 
jectives and  standards  of  achievement  are  geared 
to  the  sex  of  the  pupils  involved. 

The  fullest  use  of  training  and  ability  can  be 
made  and  best  results  can  be  expected,  if  physical 
education  teachers  can  concentrate  their  time 
and  efforts  on  the  physical  education  program. 
In  high  schools  with  small  enrollments  it  is 
preferable  to  schedule  high  school  teachers  in 
elementary  school  physical  education  rather  than 
in  another  high  school  subject. 

When  part-time  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
intramural  or  the  interscholastic  program,  other 
faculty  members  may  be  assigned  to  coach.  Since 
the  work  done  by  the  coaches  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  physical  education  program,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion department,  and  their  work  should  be  un- 
der its  supervision.  They  should  participate  in 
setting  up  the  broad  objectives  of  the  total 
program,  and  contribute  the  specific  objectives 


and  other  information  pertinent  to  their  work. 
1’heir  participation  and  contributions  can  con- 
tribute a great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  total 
program. 

Requirements  for  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation Personnel 

A.  For  the  Required  Class  Program 

1.  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

The  teacher  shall  be  certificated  in  physi- 
cal education.  Technical  preparation  and 
ability,  and  academic  preparation  requisite 
to  the  teaching  situation  are  imperative. 
Pleasing  voice  quality,  ability  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  effectively,  attractive  appearance, 
initiative,  imagination,  genuine  liking  for 
people,  and  a dynamic  personality  are 
highly  desirable  personality  qualities.  Skills 
in  human  relations,  such  as  in  enlisting 
cooperation  of  children  and  adults,  and  in 
organizing  their  efforts  to  achieve  common 
goals,  are  special  personal  and  professional 
attributes  to  be  sought  in  a candidate  for 
a teaching  position.  They  are  invaluable 
attributes  as  well  for  teachers  in  service, 
and  should  be  continuously  developed. 

2.  Number  of  Teachers 

The  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed 
should  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
teaching  stations  available  and  the  number 
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of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommended  stand- 
ard discussed  under  Scheduling.  (See  page 
23.) 

3.  Scope  of  Teaching  Requirements 

The  nature  of  physical  education  teach- 
ing calls  for  continuous  performance  of 
administrative  duties  in  the  organization, 
record-keeping,  and  daily  operation  of  the 
program.  Individual  conferences,  counsel- 
ing, follow-up  on  corrections  as  reported 
in  the  required  medical  examinations, 
first  aid,  contacts  with  administrators  and 
with  the  guidance  and  medical  depart- 
ments are  an  integral  part  of  the  physical 
education  teacher’s  responsibility. 

Sponsorship  of  special  events,  leaders’ 
and  gymnastic  clubs,  the  athletic  associa- 
tion, and  similar  organizations  is  also  an 
essential  responsibility  in  addition  to  class 
instruction  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion and  after-school  sports.  Assistance  for 
special  programs  is  occasionally  requested 
by  other  departments. 

In  the  one-man,  one-woman  department, 
each  is  also  responsible  for  the  restricted 
and,  if  qualified,  for  the  adaptive  program, 
l ime  should  be  provided  in  the  teacher’s 
schedule  to  permit  efficient  and  effective 
performance  of  all  of  the  duties  assigned. 

In  some  schools  the  physical  education 
teacher  is  also  assigned  a homeroom.  All 
teachers  should  at  some  time  have  the 
gratifying  experience  of  such  teacher-pupil 
relationships.  The  assignment,  however, 
has  two  undesirable  results:  (1)  the  teacher 
does  not  have  adequate  time  to  change 
clothes  and  get  equipment  ready  for  the 
class  following  the  homeroom  period,  and 
(2)  the  additional  record-keeping,  report 
card  and  guidance  work  increase  an  already 
heavy  load  in  this  type  of  work.  Certain 
adjustments  can  be  made,  especially  in  the 
multiple-teacher  department,  to  decrease  or 
eliminate  these  disadvantages. 

4.  Organization  of  Teaching  and  Related 
Duties 

a.  Arrangement  in  Daily  Schedule 

Physical  education  periods  should  be 
reasonably  grouped  so  that  it  will  not  be 


necessary  for  the  teacher  to  change  clothes 
and  put  away  equipment  too  frequently  in 
alternating  between  gymnasium  or  swim- 
ming pool  and  the  classroom.  The  schedul- 
ing of  pupil  age -groups  on  the  same  day 
or  in  reasonably  consecutive  groupings 
will  conserve  the  teacher’s  time  and  energy 
and  improve  efficiency.  One  period  a day 
should  be  provided  for  office  routine  and 
other  duties  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

b.  Division  of  Assignments  (Multiple-teacher 
Department) 

In  order  to  provide  pupils  with  educa- 
tional experiences  in  the  dynamics  of  living 
in  a democratic  society,  the  democratic 
group  process  must  first  be  experienced 
successfully  by  the  department  staff.  Har- 
mony within  the  department  and  indi- 
vidual satisfaction  can  be  maintained 
through  cooperative  planning  in  a fair 
division  of  assignments  with  their  accom- 
panying responsibilities. 

Such  cooperation  further  enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  the  staff  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  The  attitude  of 
the  principal  and  the  scheduling  problems 
of  the  school  will  influence  the  extent  of 
the  planning  and  the  form  it  may  take. 
Freedom  of  decision,  subject  to  the  princi- 
pal’s approval,  may  be  permitted,  or  plan- 
ning which  culminates  in  recommendations 
may  be  the  acceptable  procedure.  Teachers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  department 
is  not  a separate  entity,  but  one  of  a num- 
ber of  units  functioning  together  in  the 
total  school  program.  Though  the  princi- 
pal may  not  care  to  sit  in  on  all  of  the 
meetings  in  this  planning  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  indispensable  member  of  the 
planning  group. 

In  the  division  of  assignments,  the  pri- 
mary consideration  is  the  needs  of  the 
program  developed  to  serve  the  pupils. 
An  equitable  distribution  of  assigned  and 
unassigned  periods  to  service  these  needs 
should  be  planned  together,  in  accordance 
with  staff  members’  responsibilities  in  the 
total  school  program  as  well  as  within 
the  de23artment.  Where  possibilities  for 
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choices  in  assignments  are  present,  they 
should  be  offered  throughout  the  year’s 
work.  The  wise  leader  focuses  attention 
constantly  on  the  objectives  of  the  program 
during  the  cooperative  planning  of  assign- 
ments and  of  the  program.  This  coopera- 
tive planning  helps  to  prevent  friction  and 
releases  energies  for  maximum  achievement 
among  staff  personnel. 

When  two  teachers  must  be  assigned  the 
same  class,  the  specific  duties  of  each 
teacher  should  be  cooperatively  planned  in 
advance.  This  situation  offers  a real  chal- 
lenge and  a splendid  opportunity  for  adult 
teamwork,  both  in  the  planning  and  in  the 
cooperative  performance  of  class  work.  The 
attitude  and  actions  of  these  two  teachers 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  field  are  readily 
observed  by  pupils  and  have  a direct  in- 
fluence on  class  control.  The  purpose  of 
assigning  more  than  one  teacher  to  large 
classes  is  to  insure  safety  and  to  provide 
adequate  individual  attention.  Assign- 
ment of  responsibility  should  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance  on  occasions  when  only 
one  teacher  is  needed  on  the  floor.  These 
occasions  can  provide  additional  time  for 
attending  to  other  department  duties,  such 
as  record-keeping  and  conferences  with 
administrators  or  pupils.  One  teacher 
should  have  complete  overall  direction  of 
the  day’s  lesson;  the  other  should  act  as  an 
assistant.  This  responsibility  should  be 
rotated  at  practicable  and  agreeable  in- 
tervals. 

In  general,  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
all  teachers  instruct  in  all  activities  of  the 
class  program.  Special  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  teachers  can  be  further  utilized 
and  satisfied  in  club  activities,  special  pro- 
grams, and  after-school  activities,  as  well 
as  in  the  related  activities  of  the  total 
school  program.  In  schools  having  a gym- 
nasium and  pool,  or  two  or  more  gym- 
nasiums, and  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers,  it  is  possible  to  use  a specialized 
assignment  plan  which  capitalizes  on  the 
availability  of  special  training  in  certain 
activities.  To  insure  the  safety  of  pupils 
and  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  pool  as- 
signment must  be  based  on  water-safety 


qualifications  essential  to  this  type  of  work. 
The  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  should  determine  the  plan  to 
be  followed. 

B.  For  the  Intramural  Program 

1.  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

The  full-time  teachers  of  the  physical 
education  department  should  conduct  the 
intramural  program— women  teachers  in- 
structing the  girls,  and  men  teachers  the 
boys.  Other  faculty  members  assigned  to 
assist  in  this  work  should  have  skill  and 
experience  in  the  sport  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  A knowledge  of  the  health  and 
safety  measures  pertinent  to  the  activity, 
and  an  understanding  of  and  belief  in  the 
objectives  of  the  program  are  essential. 
Leadership  and  personal  and  professional 
qualities  needed  for  the  teaching  of  other 
activities  of  the  regular  required  program 
are  equally  important  for  coaching.  The 
activities  of  the  intramural  program  and 
the  needs  of  the  participants  require  the 
same  quality  of  leadership  and  teaching 
skill  as  other  parts  of  the  total  program 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  personnel  capable  only  of  run- 
ning off  a schedule  of  games. 

2.  Number  of  Teachers 

The  number  of  teachers  needed  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils 
participating  (as  grouped  in  team  or  other 
competitive  units  of  the  sports  in  season) , 
the  time  and  space  available,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupil  units  per  teacher  which  can 
be  effectively  instructed  and  safely  super- 
vised. Interscholastic  athletics  should  not 
be  permitted  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  use 
their  share  of  the  time,  space,  and  services 
of  qualified  instructors  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs. 

3.  Assignment  of  Teachers 

As  previously  stated,  the  after-school  ac- 
tivities should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
class  load  along  with  periods  of  class  in- 
struction and  other  assigned  duties.  The 
schedule  of  other  faculty  coaches,  as  well  as 
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that  of  full-time  physical  education 
teachers  who  are  coaching,  should  there- 
fore be  planned  to  meet  the  recommended 
class  load  standard.  This  is  of  practical  im- 
portance in  preserving  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  quality  of  leadership  of  these  teachers. 

C.  For  the  Interscholastic  Program 

1.  Qualifications  of  Coaches 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  coaches 
in  the  intramural  program  are  basic  also 
for  coaches  of  the  interscholastic  activities. 
In  schools  where  it  may  be  considered  edu- 
cationally desirable  to  conduct  some  form 
of  interscholastics  for  girls,  only  properly 
qualified  women  teachers  should  serve  as 
coaches.  These  women  should  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  standards  in 
athletics  for  girls,  recommended  by  the 
National  Section  on  Girls’  and  Women’s 
Sports  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Some  aspects  of  interscholastic  coaching 
make  it  exceedingly  important  that  coaches 
be  outstanding  in  certain  qualifications  be- 
yond the  specific  technical  skills  and  the 
ability  to  teach  them.  An  unshakable  con- 
viction in  the  educational  objectives  of 
the  program,  and  constant  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  players  are  essential  in  with- 
standing the  various  pressures  to  win.  The 
long,  frequent,  and  strenuous  practices, 
the  long  schedule  of  games  (especially 
basketball) , and  the  emotional  intensity  of 
the  competition  which  players  must  under- 
go make  it  imperative  that  the  coach  have 


a thorough  understanding  of  age-level 
growth  and  development  characteristics, 
needs,  and  limitations.  The  powerful  and 
widespread  influence  of  the  coach  upon 
players,  student  body,  and  adult  spectators 
calls  for  leadership  qualities  expressed  in 
personal  and  professional  conduct  of  the 
highest  calibre. 

2.  Number  of  Coaches 

The  number  of  coaches  needed  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils 
participating  (as  grouped  in  team  or  other 
competitive  units  of  the  sports  in  season) , 
the  time  and  space  available,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupil  units  per  teacher  which  can 
be  effectively  instructed  and  safely  super- 
vised. Interscholastic  athletics  should  not 
be  permitted  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  use 
their  share  of  the  time,  space,  and  services 
of  qualified  instructors  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs. 

3.  Assignment  of  Coaches 

As  previously  stated,  the  after-school  ac- 
tivities should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
class  load  along  with  periods  of  class  in- 
struction and  other  assigned  duties.  The 
schedule  of  other  faculty  coaches,  as  well  as 
that  of  full-time  physical  education  teach- 
ers who  are  coaching,  should  therefore  be 
planned  to  meet  the  recommended  class 
load  standard.  This  procedure  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  in  preserving  the  health, 
efficiency,  and  qualities  of  leadership  of 
these  teachers. 


D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


If  the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  it  must 
seek  the  aid  of  the  community  and  all  its  agen- 
cies. This  requires  a constant  interpretation  of 
the  school  program  to  the  community  and  an 
understanding  of  the  programs  of  other  agencies 
by  school  personnel. 

Professional  Preparation  and  Improvement 

Physical  education  is  a phase  of  education  and 
those  who  teach  in  the  field  must  have  a knowl- 


edge of  the  purposes  of  education,  an  under- 
standing of  the  educational  needs  of  the  child, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  means  of  satisfying 
them.  This  implies  that  the  teacher  must  be 
prepared  for  the  task  through  professional 
preparation. 

The  qualifications  for  teaching  physical  edu- 
cation in  a secondary  school  should  include  a 
college  degree  with  a major  or  a minor  in  physi- 
cal education  from  an  institution  accredited  in 
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the  field  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. There  is  a continuing;  need  for  im- 
proving  methods  and  practices  and  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child.  Advanced 
study  directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  the 
master’s  degree  serves  to  provide  for  continuous 
improvement.  However,  preparation  should  not 
stop  here.  There  is  abundant  material  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets  pertaining  to  physical  education, 
health,  and  the  many  aspects  of  general  educa- 
tion which  should  be  read  by  all  teachers.  In 
addition,  participation  in  workshops  and  pro- 
fessional meetings  is  another  means  for  keeping 
abreast  of  developments  and  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

Professional  Organizations 

Active  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
professional  organizations  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  have  a better  understanding  of  school 
problems  and  assist  him  in  their  solution.  The 
personal  contacts  and  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  with  other  members  of  these 
organizations  provides  a source  of  new  ideas 
and  methods. 

Some  of  the  professional  organizations  and 
journals  in  which  physical  educators  should  be 
interested  follow: 

1.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
—PSEA  Journal 

2.  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  Health 
Education  and  Recreation— Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  Health— Physical  Education- 
Recreation 

3.  The  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation— Jour- 
nal of  Health— Physical  Education— Recrea- 
tion 

4.  National  Education  Association  — NEA 
Journal 

5.  The  National  Recreation  Association— 
Recreation 

6.  The  National  Safety  Council— Safety  Edu- 
cation 

7.  American  Camping  Association— Camping 
Magazine 

Community-teacher  Relationship 

No  individual  teacher  within  the  school  sys- 


tem has  a greater  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  pupil  than 
does  the  teacher  of  physical  education.  The 
intense  interest  of  pupil  and  parents  in  physical 
education  activities,  and  the  informality  of  the 
play  situation  provide  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
cellent community-teacher  relationships.  The 
responsibility  for  such  relations  rests  upon  the 
individual  teacher. 

Pupil  Relations 

The  physical  education  class  is  a laboratory 
where  the  individual  pupil  develops  concepts, 
not  through  reading  about  them,  but  by  actual 
experience.  This  fact  indicates  the  possibilities 
for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  the  development 
of  his  muscles,  in  the  development  of  skills  and, 
under  proper  leadership,  in  the  development  of 
proper  social  attitudes.  In  the  natural  and  in- 
formal atmosphere  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
play  field  are  found  opportunities  for  action  and 
self-expression  not  encountered  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  important  that  the  experience  shall  be  so 
guided  and  directed  that  the  outcomes  shall  be 
compatible  with  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  first  step  in  “selling”  physical  education 
in  any  community  rests  in  the  experiences  in 
the  classes.  If  the  leadership  is  good  and  the 
program  well  planned  and  well  executed,  it  can- 
not but  result  in  satisfaction  to  those  concerned. 
A boy  or  girl  who  has  found  this  satisfaction  be- 
comes an  immediate  emissary  of  good  will  to  the 
home  and  the  community. 

Faculty  Relations 

It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  faculty 
understand  the  program  of  physical  education. 
Their  support  of  the  program  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  realization  of  the  fact  that  physi- 
cal education  is  directed  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  aims  and  objectives  common  to  all.  by 
using  methods  and  activities  peculiar  to  the 
field  concerned. 

The  physical  education  teacher  should  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  administration  and  the  faculty.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  because  of  his 
influence  with  pupils,  his  support  or  lack  of 
support  often  determines  the  attitude  of  pupils 
toward  a faculty  decision. 

The  professional  respect  which  other  members 
of  the  faculty  have  for  the  teacher  of  physical 
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education  often  determines  the  amount  of  sup- 
port which  they  give  to  the  program.  To  them, 
he  or  she  often  is  “physical  education.”  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  professional  ethics,  the  physi- 
cal education  teacher  should  possess  the  ability 
to  discuss  problems  intelligently  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

Contributions  to  Community  Life 

The  physical  education  teacher  will  find  that 
he  can  offer  a great  deal  of  service  within  the 
community  and  on  numerous  occasions  must 
demonstrate  this  ability.  He  must  realize  the 
importance  of  a definite  understanding  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  He  should  be 
conscious  of  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
relative  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  his  pupils. 
In  addition  he  must  be  aware  of  the  problems 
which  exist  within  the  community.  He  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  recreational  facilities, 
the  welfare  agencies,  and  service  clubs,  and  must 
plan  to  coordinate  his  work  and  program  with 


these  agencies.  The  teacher  should  willingly 
participate  in  community  affairs  and  make  use 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  public  and  to 
strengthen  his  own  position  and  potentialities. 

Media  for  Interpreting  the  Physical  Education 
Program 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  activities,  the  physi- 
cal education  program  is  one  phase  of  the  total 
school  program  in  which  the  community  is 
greatly  interested.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  community  be  informed  as 
to  its  activities.  The  manner  in  which  this  in- 
formation is  presented  will  determine  its  success 
and  there  are  several  methods  which  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  public  may  be  in- 
formed through  the  following  mediums: 

O O 

Students 

The  public  gains  its  major  impression  of  the 
school  from  the  pupils.  A pupil  who  finds  satis- 
faction in  the  program  of  the  school  makes 
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known  his  reaction  to  his  parents  and  they  in 
turn  to  others.  The  program  then  must  be  de- 
veloped around  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  order  to  produce  maximum  interest, 
understanding,  and  satisfaction.  Such  empha- 
sis can  achieve  far-reaching  results  and  will  do 
much  to  establish  a situation  which  will  make 
other  attempts  toward  improved  public  relations 
more  successful.  Good  teaching  is  the  greatest 
asset  in  the  project. 

Newspapers 

Newspaper  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  molding 
ol  public  opinion.  The  physical  educator  must 
give  serious  thought  to  the  use  of  this  medium 
through  the  preparation  of  materials  for  publi- 
cation. Experience  has  shown  that  newspapers 
will  cooperate  when  concisely  worded  stories 
are  presented. 

Stories  prepared  to  be  sent  to  newspapers 
should  fall  into  one  of  the  following  types: 

1.  Advance  stories  and  notices  given  prior  to  events 

2.  Stories  reporting  events  as  soon  as  they  occur 

3.  Feature  stories  in  which  the  writer  explains,  in- 
terprets, describes,  and  develops  some  interesting 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  informing,  entertaining, 
or  giving  practical  guidance 

4.  Follow-up  stories  which  feature  some  phase  of 
past  events  which  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public 

5.  Editorials  which  bring  out  the  editorial  staff’s 
support  of  any  phases  of  the  program 

State  and  Local  Organizations 

The  physical  education  teacher  should  wel- 
come every  opportunity  to  appear  before  state 
and  local  organizations  where  there  is  occasion 
to  interpret  the  physical  education  program. 
The  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the  Mothers’ 
Club,  the  Women’s  Club,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Groups,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions,  Op- 
timist, and  Junior  and  Senior  Chambers  of 
Commerce  are  among  the  groups  that  are  in  ex- 
cellent position  to  further  the  physical  education 
programs  in  our  schools  and  communities. 

Talks  to  be  presented  before  such  groups 
should  be  planned  carefully.  Some  ideas  which 
might  be  stressed  are  the  following: 

1.  The  broad  and  diversified  program  of  activities 
which  are  adapted  to  the  immediate  and  future 
needs  of  the  participants 

2.  The  participation  which  includes  every  boy  and 
girl  in  some  capacity 

3.  The  need  for  equipment  and  facilities  in  order 
to  expand  the  program  of  physical  education 

4.  The  correlation  of  community  recreation  and  the 
use  of  available  facilities  for  all  age  groups 


Assembly  Programs 

School  assembly  programs  afford  excellent  op- 
portunities to  familiarize  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
physical  education  program.  In  view  of  the 
continued  demand  for  worthwhile  programs,  the 
physical  education  teacher  should  find  the  ad- 
ministration receptive  to  the  physical  education 
type  of  program.  Several  kinds  of  programs  are 
being  used  today: 

1.  Demonstration  of  regular  class  work 

2.  Demonstration  of  proficiency  in  selected 
seasonal  activities 

3.  Safety  education 

4.  Quiz  on  new  or  seasonal  sports 

5.  Movies  of  various  phases  of  the  program 

Radio  and  Television 

Radio,  and  to  a lesser  degree  television,  have 
become  effective  means  of  public  information. 
Although  relatively  undeveloped  in  this  field 
such  programs  as  have  been  produced  indicate 
the  possibilities. 

Station  managers  are  usually  sports-minded 
and  interested  in  the  recreation  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  They  are  usually  re- 
ceptive to  the  use  of  their  facilities  for  sport 
announcements  relating  to  community  activities. 
Such  use  should  be  sought  not  only  for  inter- 
scholastic sports  but  for  the  entire  physical  edu- 
cation program. 

Motion  Pictures 

The  use  of  the  motion  picture,  a potent  force 
in  the  development  of  public  opinion,  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  suitable  films.  This 
is  a situation  which  is  being  remedied  and  the 
new  feature-length  films  now  being  prepared 
through  the  united  efforts  of  several  of  our 
national  organizations  will  go  far  toward  ameli- 
oration of  the  situation.  These  films  and  others, 
which  will  become  available,  should  be  used  by 
all  schools  to  acquaint  communities  with  the 
broader  program  of  physical  education. 

Special  Communications  to  Parents 

Letters  to  parents  describing  proposed  medi- 
cal and  health  examinations,  vaccinations,  in- 
oculation or  nutrition  campaigns  are  common 
examples  of  the  special  communication.  Pub- 
licity of  this  type  is  specific  and  direct  and  might 
well  be  used  for  other  aspects  of  the  educational 
program. 


Demonstrations 

The  demonstration  of  activities  in  the  physi- 
cal education  program  may  be  used  successfully 
to  create  public  interest  and  develop  community 
support.  The  demonstration  should  exemplify 
the  true  program  of  physical  education  and 
should  never  include  stunts  which  are  of  doubt- 
fid  value  to  the  pupil  or  the  community.  It 
seems  inexcusable  to  jrrepare  a demonstration 
at  a sacrifice  of  time  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  in  worthwhile 
leisure-time  activities. 

Signs  and  Posters 

Signs  and  posters  have  value  in  any  program 
of  public  information.  They  should  be  so  pre- 
pared that  their  story  may  be  received  at  a 
single  glance.  Only  one  idea  or  thought  should 
be  presented.  The  best  poster  should  carry  a 
picture  or  illustration  with  a minimum  of  words 
in  clear  type  or  hand-lettering.  Color  is  more 
attractive  than  black  and  white. 


Provisions  for  Health  Services1 

Teachers  of  physical  education  are  confronted 
daily  with  health  problems.  Traditionally,  in 
the  absence  of  medical  advisers  or  qualified 
nurses  in  the  school,  it  has  been  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  who  has  been  looked  to  by 
school  administrators  and  teachers  alike  as  the 
health  authority.  Too  frequently  the  questions 
asked  and  the  problems  posed  have  been  be- 
yond the  professional  preparation  and  the  ac- 
cepted function  of  the  physical  educator. 

School  administrators,  frequently,  have  not 
been  aware  of  this  situation.  Many  have  been 
too  willing  to  delegate  responsibility  for  the 
health  program  to  the  director  of  athletics  or 
physical  education  staff,  without  realizing  the 
nature  of  the  responsibility.  Physical  educators 
sometimes  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of 

1 Based  on  The  Physical  Educator  Asks  About  Health , Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1951. 
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presuming  to  practice  medicine,  both  an  il- 
legal and  an  educationally  unsound  practice. 

School  administrators  must  realize  that  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  injuries,  infections, 
and  related  health  conditions  are  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  function  of  the  physician,  not  of 
the  physical  educator  or  the  coach.  Further- 
more, physical  educators  should  not  be  expected 
to  give  definite  answers  to  the  many  questions 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  may  ask  regard- 
ing these  matters. 

Need  for  Well-Defined  Plan 

Every  school  concerned  with  the  health  edu- 
cation of  children  should  have  a well-defined 
plan  which  provides  for  competent  medical  and 
public  health  advice  and  consultation.  It  should 
have  written  policies  which  govern  the  pro- 
cedures to  follow  in  matters  of  disease  preven- 
tion, emergency  care  for  accidents  and  illnesses, 
environmental  sanitation,  health  appraisals  of 
children,  and  other  health  services.  School 
policy  should  include  “standing  orders,”  par- 
ticularly for  emergency  care  of  children  who  are 


injured  or  become  ill  while  participating  in 
school  activities. 

These  “standing  orders”  should  reflect  com- 
munity medical  opinion  and  have  the  support 
of  the  local  medical  society  and  the  local  health 
department.  “Standing  orders”  may  be  initiated 
in  the  school  by  the  medical  adviser  or  the  public 
health  nurse.  Teachers  of  physical  education 
(including  athletic  coaches)  should  understand 
these  orders  and  the  responsibilities  they  may 
assume  in  carrying  them  out. 

In  the  absence  of  a well-defined  plan  and 
written  statement  of  health  policy  in  the  school, 
the  physical  educator  should  initiate  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a plan  and  policies.  Such 
action  is  not  only  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils,  but  it  is  a protection  to  the  physical  edu- 
cator and  to  the  school  administration.  The 
report  “Suggested  School  Health  Policies”  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  leading  school  and  health  groups,  and 
provides  a sound  basis  for  the  development  of 
policies  and  a plan.  All  physical  educators 
should  be  familiar  with  this  report. 


E. 

FACILITIES 


Modern  physical  education  facilities  must  pro- 
vide for  a wide  variety  of  individual  and  mass 
participation.  Standards  for  such  participation 
should  be  determined  by  the  kinds  of  activities 
and  the  types  of  programs  needed  to  meet  both 
school  and  community  needs.  In  addition  to 
educational  needs,  physical  education  facilities 
should  also  be  planned  for  the  recreational,  cul- 
tural, civic,  and  social  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Future  needs  should  be  anticipated. 
Older  facilities  should  be  re-evaluated  in  the 
light  of  modern  educational  philosophy  and 
adapted  to  serve  present  needs. 

A point  of  view  taken  in  the  following  pages 
is  one  which  believes  that  the  program  should 
determine  the  need  for  facilities  rather  than  the 
facilities  determining  the  program.  With  this 
premise,  planning  for  facilities  and  equipment 
should  be  based  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  needs  and  interests  of  school  and  com- 
munity 


2.  A program  to  serve  these  needs 

3.  The  number  of  teaching  stations 

4.  The  student  load 

5.  The  financial  limitations 

6.  The  geographical  limitations 

If  school  facilities  are  cooperatively  planned, 
many  costly  mistakes  can  be  avoided.  Hence, 
in  the  preplanning  of  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ing of  plans  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  site 
selected,  the  local  school  administrator  should 
call  together  a committee  composed  of  the  state 
physical  education  consultant,  the  architect,  the 
local  physical  education  personnel,  community 
representatives,  the  principal,  and  other  quali- 
fied personnel.  Under  this  arrangement  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  administrator  to 
guide  and  assemble  the  ideas  of  the  committee 
so  that  the  physical  education  area  of  the  school 
plant  will  be  the  best  possible. 

No  money  should  be  invested  in  the  physical 
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education,  plant  unless  the  needs  of  school  and 
community  are  envisioned  and  considered  for 
future  generations.  Such  a plant  must  provide 
adequately  for  a school  program  of  daily  physi- 
cal education  classwork,  after-school  activities, 
special  competitive  activities,  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  general  community  use  in  many  of  the 
same  areas.  Additional  considerations  for  the 
physical  education  plant  revolve  around  such 
factors  as  program  content,  group  size,  frequency 
of  group  meetings,  class  periods  in  the  school 
day,  and  the  relation  of  room  units  to  the  entire 
plant. 

To  be  functional,  in  the  light  of  current 
philosophy,  the  physical  education  plant  should 
provide  for  the  following:  multiple  gymnasiums 
equipped  with  dressing  rooms,  showers,  locker 


rooms,  toilet  facilities,  and  personnel  offices; 
auxiliary  rooms,  such  as  apparatus,  adaptive,  re- 
stricted activities,  health,  safety  education, 
wrestling,  and  recreation  teaching;  and  a swim- 
ming pool.  Swimming  is  definitely  a part  of 
the  American  culture  and  therefore  the  inclusion 
of  a pool  for  school  and  community  purposes  is 
essential. 

The  current  conception  of  a modern  physical 
education  plant  to  serve  both  school  and  com- 
munity makes  it  mandatory  to  plan  its  location 
with  great  care.  The  preferred  spot  is  one 
which  places  the  plant  above  ground  in  a sepa- 
rate wing  of  a building  or  in  an  attached  unit 
which  is  accessible  not  only  to  the  main  school 
building,  but  also  to  the  street,  the  playground, 
the  athletic  field,  and  service  and  parking  areas. 


Indoor  Facilities 


1.  Teaching  Stations 

The  gymnasium  is  the  principal  classroom  for 
physical  education.  The  size,  exclusive  of  spec- 
tator space,  should  be  fifty-six  by  ninety  feet 
(56'  x 90')  with  a twenty-two-foot  (22')  ceiling. 
Any  additional  indoor  facilities  or  teaching  sta- 
tions that  might  be  needed  are  determined  by 
the  enrollment  and  by  the  type  of  program  to 


be  conducted.  The  number  of  teaching  stations 
required  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
formula  on  page  35  of  the  Guide  for  Planning 
Facilities  for  Athletics,  Recreation,  Physical 
Education,  and  Health  Education,  1947,  pub- 
lished by  the  Athletic  Institute,  209  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  is  as  follows: 


a. 


Total  school  enrollment 

equals  the  number  of  physical  education  classes  to  he  scheduled 

Class  size  (40) 


Number  of  physical  education  classes  per  day 

b.  — — ■ times  1.25  (scheduling,  efficiency,  weighting)  equals  the 

Number  of  periods  per  school  day  number  of  teaching  stations  needed 


Example: 

School  enrollment  400 


a.  zz  10  classes  to  be  scheduled 

Class  size  40 

10  classes 

b.  X 1-25  — 2.08  teaching  stations 


6 number  of  periods 

Auxiliary  teaching  stations  should  be  large  enough  to 
which  they  are  designed. 

2.  Floor  Areas 

In  order  to  carry  on  a program  of  physical 
education  which  is  consistent  with  the  philoso- 
phy expressed  in  the  preceding  statement,  the 
most  promising  recommendations  with  respect 


needed 

insure  adequate  space  for  conducting  the  activities  for 


to  floor  areas  are  those  of  the  Society  of  State 
Directors  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation.  The  following  are  their  recom- 
mendations for  size: 
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Overall  Gymnasium  Floor  Areas  for 
Secondary  Schools 


Number  of  Pupils 
Less  than  450 

450-800 

800-1200 


Minimum * 
4000  sq.  ft. 
(50  X 80) 

6500  sq.  ft. 
(76  x 84) 

7500  sq.  ft. 
(76  x 98) 


Maximum* 
5200  sq.  ft. 
(60  x 86) 

7500  sq.  ft. 
(76  x 98) 

8900  sq.  ft. 
(84  x 106) 


* Does  not  include:  equipment  rooms  (16  x 20)  , shower 
rooms,  locker  rooms,  office  space  for  physical  education 
teachers  (men-women) , storage  space  for  gymnasium 
apparatus  (boys-girls). 

In  addition  to  the  above  schedule,  2500  sq.  ft.  should  be 
provided  for  each  additional  teaching  load  of  450  pupils. 


Note:  Pupil  load— maximum  of  40  per  class 

One  shower  head  for  each  three  pupils  (14  sq.  ft. 
per  shower) 

14  sq.  ft.  per  pupil— locker  room  space  exclusive 
of  lockers 

At  least  two  separate  dressing  booths  and  shower 
for  girls 

Ceiling  height— 22  feet  in  the  clear 

Schools  may  select  swiming  pools  as  one  of  the  teaching 
stations. 

Separate  gymnasium  for  boys  and  girls  recommended. 


3.  Materials  for  Construction  of  Main  Plant, 
Offices,  and  Classrooms 

a.  Floors 

Floors  for  classrooms,  gymnasiums  and  offices 
should  be  laid  over  a subfloor  which  permits 
ventilation. 

Should  be  moisture-proof,  and  termite-proof. 
Should  be  imbedded  in  concrete  and  securely 
fastened  with  wire. 

Should  be  laid  diagonally  to  the  main  floor. 

If  the  floor  is  constructed  above  ground  level, 
the  sleepers  should  be  firmly  wired  to  the  girder. 
Where  top  floor  meets  the  wall,  a protective 
four-inch  angle  iron  should  be  installed.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  expansion  of  floor 
at  wall  limits. 

The  top  floor  should  be  machine-sanded;  then 
a penetrating  seal  applied. 

If  a bakelite  finish  is  applied,  then  all  traces  of 
oil  must  be  removed.  Composition  floors  are 
easily  damaged  by  apparatus  and,  therefore,  are 
generally  not  recommended. 

Use  first-grade  Northern  hard  maple  according 
to  MFMA  standards,  at  least  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick  for  top  floor. 

All  plates  for  apparatus  should  be  placed,  when 
possible,  directly  over  the  sleeper  and  made 
flush  with  the  floor. 

Sealer  should  be  applied  before  game  lines  are 
painted. 

b.  Walls 

Walls  should  be  constructed  of  glazed  structural 
tile  or  other  nonabrasive  material  for  at  least 
6 feet  in  height.  Initial  cost  may  be  high,  but 
economy  of  maintenance  more  than  warrants 
the  original  cost. 

To  eliminate  any  possible  hazards,  recess  all 
obstructions  and  movable  parts. 


Attach  screw  eyes  at  a 15-foot  height  and  at 
10-foot  intervals  for  use  in  decorating  and  in 
the  storage  of  equipment. 

Install  suitable  bulletin  boards. 

No  doors  should  be  installed  directly  behind 
basketball  backstops. 

c.  Ceiling 

The  ceiling  height  should  be  a 20-  to  22-foot 
minimum  in  the  clear. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose  trestles,  but  the 
ceiling  should  reflect  light  and  absorb  sound. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  safe  and  con- 
venient anchoring  of  all  apparatus. 

d.  Heating  and  Ventilating 

The  ventilation  system  should  be  independent 
of  the  main  ventilating  plant,  and  should  be 
adequate  for  removing  all  offensive  odors. 
Gymnasium  heating  system  should  be  thermo- 
statically controlled. 

e.  Lighting 

In  most  cases  gymnasiums  depend  largely  on 
natural  lighting.  Windows  should  be  at  a mini- 
mum height  of  12  feet  from  the  floor  line, 
nonglare  glass  used  and  installed  in  proper 
relation  to  sunlight.  Gymnasiums  require  sup- 
plemental lighting  for  dark  days  and  for  night 
functions.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-foot  candles  are 
necessary  for  fast-moving  ball-type  games.  Two-, 
three-,  or  four-way  switches  should  be  provided 
for  control  at  different  points  in  the  gymnasium. 
Emergency  lighting  systems  should  be  provided. 
Lighting  layout  should  be  designed  by  qualified 
lighting  engineer. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  sufficient  outlets 
for  television  and  radio-phonograph,  electric 
scoreboard,  public  address  system,  and  telephone. 
Exit  lighting  should  meet  all  Commonwealth 
requirements. 

f.  Bleachers 

Bleachers  should  be  of  a telescopic  type,  with 
a perpendicular  face  when  folded.  They  should 
be  properly  equipped  with  a locking  device  to 
hold  securely  in  all  positions. 

g.  Partitions 

Partition  doors  used  for  dividing  the  gymnasium 
into  separate  teaching  stations  should  be  of  the 
folding  recessed  type.  Curtains  and  nets  are  not 
acceptable  as  partitions  of  teacher  stations. 

h.  Entrance  and  Exit  Doors 

Entrance  and  exit  doors  should  meet  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

4.  Locker  Rooms 

Locker  rooms  should  contain  adequate  facilities 
to  take  care  of  peak  loads,  a maximum  of  forty 
pupils  for  each  teaching  station.  Locker  room 
dressing  space  requires  14  sip  ft.  per  pupil,  ex- 
clusive of  locker  space. 

When  possible,  lockers  should  be  arranged 
around  the  walls  and  so  placed  as  to  facilitate 
their  supervision  by  the  instructor. 

A desirable  locker  unit  consists  of  a dressing 
locker,  12"  x 12"  x 60"  for  street  clothes,  flanked 
by  a series  of  9"  x 121"  x 20",  3-tier  high  storage 
lockers. 
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Lockers  should  be  set  on  a concrete  base  at 
least  six  inches  high  Aisles  between  concrete 
bases  should  be  at  least  six  feet  wide. 

Wooden  benches  with  metal  legs  firmly  an- 
chored to  the  floors  should  be  placed  in  front 
of  lockers. 

The  locker  room  floor  should  be  of  hard-fin- 
ished concrete  or  anti-slip  abrasive  tile  or  ter- 
razzo.  It  should  be  pitched  towards  recessed 
drains  so  as  to  eliminate  all  standing  water. 
The  heating  system  should  be  thermostatically 
controlled. 

Wall  construction  of  glazed  tile  is  preferred  with 
a cove  base  between  side  wall  and  floor.  Walls 
should  be  made  attractive  by  selecting  appro- 
priate colors. 

Ceiling  construction  of  moisture-proof  acousti- 
cal tile  is  preferred. 

Lights  should  be  installed  directly  over  the 
benches,  be  recessed,  and  provide  sufficient 
illumination. 

Ventilation  should  be  thermostatically  con- 
trolled. 

Mirrors,  including  a shelf  six  inches  wide, 
should  be  firmly  anchored  to  a blank  wall  or 
on  the  ends  of  locker  rows.  They  should  be 
adequate  in  number  and  so  located  as  to  serve 
the  majority  of  students.  Mirrors  should  never 
be  installed  above  washbasins. 

The  ceiling  height  of  locker  room  should  be  a 
minimum  of  10  feet. 

5.  Drying  Rooms 

Drying  rooms  should  be  eliminated.  Modern  prac- 
tice utilizes  the  enlarged  locker  room  area  for  dry- 
ing purposes. 

6.  Shower  Room 

The  shower  room  should  be  located  adjacent  to 
the  locker  room. 

Wall  and  floor  construction  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  locker  room. 

The  ceiling  should  be  of  light-colored  cement  and 
be  a minimum  of  10  feet  high. 

The  lighting  should  be  of  vapor-proof  construction 
and  be  recessed. 

One  shower  head  should  be  provided  for  every 
three  pupils  with  14  square  feet  allowed  for  each 
shower  head.  Shower  heads  should  be  installed  at 
least  4 feet  apart. 

All  showers,  with  the  exception  of  at  least  two 
which  should  be  independently  operated,  should  be 
controlled  by  a master  water  and  temperature  con- 
trol. This  control  should  be  supplied  with  a mas- 
ter lock  and  should  be  recessed  in  the  wall  outside 
of  the  door  leading  from  locker  room  to  shower 
room. 

Shower  heads  should  be  placed  around  the  walls 
but  no  shower  head  should  spray  into  the  locker 
room. 

Shower  heads  and  spray  adjustment  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a locking  device.  Height  and  angle  of 
shower  head  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  eliminate 
the  wetting  of  the  head. 

The  drain  capacity  should  be  more  than  ample  to 
carry  off  the  maximum  water  load.  The  floors  must 
be  properly  pitched  to  avoid  puddles. 

Soap  containers  should  be  recessed  in  the  wall  and 
be  self-draining. 


At  least  two  dressing  booths  with  partitioned 
shower  should  be  installed  in  the  girls’  locker 
room. 

7.  Lavatory  and  Toilet  Facilities 

There  should  be  an  independent  unit  located  adja- 
cent to  the  locker  room  for  lavatory  and  toilet 
facilities.  The  construction  should  meet  all  Com- 
monwealth requirements  and  in  general  be  the 
same  as  those  for  the  shower  and  locker  rooms. 

The  ventilating  flues  or  ducts  must  not  connect 
with  those  of  any  other  area. 

There  should  be  a minimum  of  two  toilets  and 
three  urinals  for  a maximum  class  of  40  boys,  and 
a minimum  of  three  toilets  for  a maximum  class 
load  of  40  girls.  As  urinals  for  girls  are  now  being 
manufactured,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  con- 
sidered. This  number  must  be  doubled  or  tripled 
for  two  or  three  teaching  stations. 

One  sanitary  booth  with  essential  equipment  should 
be  installed  as  one  of  the  girls’  toilets. 

Where  toilet  stall  doors  are  used,  they  should 
swing  in  and  remain  open  when  not  in  use. 

Washbasins  in  the  toilet  room  should  be  sufficient 
in  number  to  take  care  of  the  largest  peak  load. 

At  least  one  drinking  fountain  should  be  provided. 

8.  Instructors’  Offices 

There  should  be  provided  separate  offices  for  men 
and  women  instructors. 

Office  space  for  one  teacher  should  be  8'  x 10'; 
for  two  or  more  teachers  the  space  should  be 
10'  x 15'.  The  offices  should  be  located  so  that 
proper  supervision  of  dressing  rooms  can  be  exer- 
cised. They  should  be  accessible  from  the  corridor 
without  going  through  the  student  locker  room. 
Offices,  if  possible,  should  likewise  be  conveniently 
located  near  the  gymnasium. 

Toilets,  showers,  lavatory,  lockers,  file  desk,  first- 
aid  cabinet,  collapsible  cot,  and  facilities  for  equip- 
ment storage  should  be  provided.  Provide  addi- 
tional lockers  for  each  instructor  and  athletic 
official. 

A telephone  for  inside  and  outside  calls  and  a bul- 
letin board  complete  the  facilities. 

Construction  details  should  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  locker  room,  and  ample  electrical  outlets 
should  be  provided. 

9.  Miscellaneous 

Hose  and  vacuum  connections  should  be  recessed, 
adequate,  and  efficiently  placed  for  gymnasium, 
pool,  and  dressing  rooms. 

Passing  bells,  electric  outlets,  and  drinking  foun- 
tains should  be  installed  in  gymnasiums,  dressing 
rooms,  and  at  the  athletic  fields. 

10.  Auxiliary  Gymnasiinn 

Floor  Area 

The  floor  area  should  be  approximately  2500 
square  feet  (40'  x 60'),  with  the  ceiling  16  feet 
high.  This  room  is  intended  to  be  a multiple- 
use  room  with  construction  details  similar  to 
those  of  the  main  gymnasium. 

11.  Apparatus  Storage  Rooms 

a.  Dimensions 

The  minimum  dimensions  should  be  10'  x 16' 
for  single  storage  space,  20'  x 25'  x 10'  for  joint 
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storage,  and  should  be  convenient  to  each  teach- 
ing station. 

b.  Floors 

The  floors  should  l>e  of  nonskid  hard-finished 
concrete,  flush  with  floors  of  adjacent  gym- 
nasium. 

c.  Walls 

The  walls  should  be  similar  to  those  of  main 
gymnasium,  but  with  standard  doors  adequate 
in  size  to  accommodate  the  passage  of  the 
largest  piece  of  apparatus.  Five-foot  minimum 
width  is  recommended. 

If  a sill  or  threshold  is  installed,  it  should  be 
flush  with  the  floor. 

Tamper-proof  locks  should  be  installed  on  all 
doors. 

Mat  hangers  securely  fastened  to  wall  are  ad- 
visable for  mat  storage. 

d.  Heating  and  Ventilating 

Install  heating  and  ventilating  as  required. 

12.  Swimming  Pool 

a.  Dimensions 

The  best  dimensions  for  a swimming  pool  are 
42  feet  by  75  feet.  The  pool  should  be  located 
adjacent  to  locker  and  shower  rooms.  Consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  the  various  types  and  styles  of 


scum  gutters.  The  inside  length  of  the  pool, 
to  be  official,  should  always  be  a fraction  of 
an  inch  over  the  stated  distance. 

Hose  connections  for  washing  decks  and  for 
vacuuming  the  pool  should  be  conveniently 
located  around  the  pool. 

Exits  and  entrances  should  be  so  located  that 
they  are  always  under  the  instructor's  control. 

b.  Floor  and  Walls 

The  floor  and  walls  of  the  swimming  pool 
should  be  of  a light-colored  nonslip  tile  surface, 
on  a concrete  substructure. 

Recessed  steps  with  a nonslip  surface  should 
be  installed  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
pool. 

c.  Ceiling 

The  ceiling  should  be  of  acoustical  construc- 
tion, sound  and  moisture-proofed,  and  permit 
an  unobstructed  ceiling  height  of  22  feet  from 
the  deck. 

d.  Heating  System 

The  heating  system  should  be  thermostaticalh 
controlled  and  so  located  as  not  to  present 
hazards  to  pupils. 

e.  Ventilating  System 

Adequate  forced  ventilation  should  he  pro- 
vided and  installation  should  take  care  of  con- 
densation and  excessive  humidity. 
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f.  Lighting 

The  lighting  should  be  natural  and  artificial, 
of  at  least  20  to  25  foot-candles,  so  placed  as 
to  eliminate  all  shadows. 

The  lights  and  light  fixtures  should  be  of  a 
protected  type  as  well  as  vapor-proof  and 
noncorrosive. 

Additional  lighting  should  be  provided  for  div- 
ing exhibitions. 

Sufficient  water-proof  electrical  outlets  should 
be  conveniently  placed  around  the  pool. 

g.  Bleachers 

Bleachers  or  other  adequate  seating  arrange- 
ments for  spectators  should  be  provided.  Spec- 
tator galleries  should  be  separated  from  the 
pool  area.  The  spectator  space  should  be  of 
permanent  construction  and  of  durable,  smooth, 
nonabsorbent  material.  There  should  be  good 
visibility  from  all  seating  spaces. 

h.  Pool  Depth 

The  depth  of  the  pool  at  the  shallow  end 
should  be  3%  feet  and  fall  in  the  next  45  feet 
to  a depth  of  4%  feet.  At  this  point,  the  slope 
of  the  bottom  drops  in  the  next  15  feet  to  the 
depth  of  8-10  feet  in  the  diving  area.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  pool  in  the  diving  area  for  the 
remaining  15  feet  will  slope  upward  toward 
the  end  to  a depth  of  6-8  feet. 

i.  Markings 

The  markings  in  the  pool  should  consist  of 
the  following: 

Individual  lane  lines  10  inches  wide  set  in 
tile,  of  contrasting  color,  shall  extend  the 
full  length  of  the  pool.  The  lanes  are 
marked  7 feet  on  center,  with  a clearance  of 
3%  feet  from  each  side  of  the  pool. 

A 12-inch  crossline  of  contrasting  color,  7 
feet  from  each  end  of  the  pool,  shall  extend 
all  the  way  across  the  pool. 

Distance  markers  in  yards  and  of  contrasting 
color  to  the  pool  coping  or  sidewalls  should 
be  firmly  installed  on  the  pool  side  or  on  top 
of  coping.  Short  lines,  6 inches  in  length, 
are  sufficient  to  mark  off  the  feet. 

Depth  markings  should  be  set  in  tile  or 
other  material  on  top  of  pool  coping  to 
rear  as  you  face  the  pool,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  pool  wall  facing  the  water  surface. 
The  numerals  shotdd  be  at  least  6 inches 
high  and  1 inch  wide  and  of  contrasting 
color  to  coping  or  wall.  They  should  be 
spaced  at  the  3-foot,  the  5-foot,  and  the  8- 
or  10-foot  depths. 

The  words  “shallow”  and  “deep”  should  be 
written  on  the  coping  at  the  proper  end  of 
the  pool,  set  in  tile  of  contrasting  color, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  pool  wall.  The 
letters  should  be  at  least  6 inches  high  and 
1 inch  wide. 

A removable  rubber-covered  safety  chain 
should  be  firmly  anchored  by  snap  hooks 
and  eye  bolts  of  a noncorrosive  type  in  the 
sides  of  the  pool  at  the  45-foot  marker  from 
the  shallow  end.  Eyebolts  for  fastening  lane 
ropes  should  be  installed  at  each  end  of  the 
pool. 

j.  Diving  Board 

The  diving  board  should  be  the  official  16-foot 
length,  extending  a minimum  of  5 feet  over 


the  pool,  and  provided  with  an  adjustable  ful- 
crum. The  degree  of  elevation  of  the  forward 
tip  of  the  board  should  be  Vi  of  an  inch  for 
each  foot  of  lineal  length. 

k.  Deck 

The  deck  of  the  pool  area  should  be  con 
structed  of  a nonslip  material.  It  should  be 
drained  awav  from  the  pool  and  pitched  prop- 
erly to  eliminate  all  standing  water. 

C.o\e  construction  where  floor  meets  side  wall 
and  all  corners  should  be  rounded  so  that 
cleaning  is  made  easier. 

A deck  space  of  10  feet  on  the  sides  and  20 
feet  on  the  ends  is  desirable  for  class  instruction. 

l.  Filtration  and  Chlorination 

It  is  suggested  that  companies  specializing  in 
the  treatment  of  swimming  pool  water  and 
maintenance  be  consulted. 

Chlorinator  and  filter  room  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  easily  accessible  for  servicing 
equipment.  Oxvgen  masks  and  other  safet\  de- 
vices should  be  easily  accessible  to  pool  operator. 

m.  Swimming  Instructors’  Offices 

See  page  46.  (Instructors’  Offices  under  heading 
'Materials  for  Construction  for  Main  Plant. 
Offices,  and  Classrooms”) 

13.  Equipment  Drying  Room 

The  size  of  this  room  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
athletic  squads. 

It  is  essential  that  thermostatically  controlled  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  systems  be  provided  to  dry  the 
equipment  properly. 

14.  Laundry  Room-Towel  Sewice  and  Storage 

The  laundry  supplies  and  equipment  should  be 
enough  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  and  the  room, 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  provided  with  adequate 
lighting  and  ventilation. 

Storage  space  for  suits,  towels,  soap,  etc.,  should  be 
provided. 

15.  Miscellaneous 

Where  the  facilities  are  used  for  community  pur- 
poses it  mav  be  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  dispensing  of  refreshments.  Such 
facilities  should  be  vermin  proof. 

Outdoor  Facilities 

Expert  assistance  is  needed  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  new  facilities.  Many  local  con- 
ditions should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a final  decision  is  made.  The  advisory  serv  ices 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are 
available  to  all  school  administrators  and  boards 
of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Estimates  with  reference  to  size  of  outdoor 
facilities  vary,  depending  upon  school  and  com- 
munity use.  The  State  Council  of  Education 
makes  the  following  recommendations  as  to  mini- 
mum acreages: 

5 acres  for  building  site  for  elementary  school,  and 
one  additional  acre  for  each  100  pupils  or  fraction 
thereof.  For  example,  a secondary  school  with  800 
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pupils  would  require  a minimum  of  13  acres. 

10  acres  for  building  site  for  secondary  school,  with 
one  additional  acre  for  each  100  pupils  or  fraction 
thereof.  For  example,  a secondary  school  with  800 
pupils  would  require  a minimum.of  18  acres  of  ground. 

1.  Comparative  Areas  Needed  for  Various 
Sports 


(Listed  in  Order  of  Square  Feet  Required  Per  Player) 


Game 

Area 

Per 

Player 

(Sq. 

Ft.) 

No.  of 
Players 

Minimum 

Size 

T otal 
Area 
(Sq. 
Ft.) 

Acreage 

1.  Table  tennis 

71 

4 

15  x 19 

285 

.006 

2.  Horseshoes 

125 

4 

10  x 50 

500 

.011 

3.  Volleyball 

150 

12 

30  x 60 

1800 

.041 

4.  Handball 

170 

4 

20  x 34 

680 

.013 

5.  Deck  tennis 

180 

4 

18x40 

720 

.016 

6.  Badminton 

220 

4 

20x44 

880 

.020 

7.  Paddle  tennis 

220 

4 

20  x 44 

880 

.020 

8.  Archery 

468 

4 

125  x 15 

1875 

.043 

9.  Basketball 

470 

10 

50  x 94 

4700 

.107 

10.  Tennis 

1500 

4 

50  x 120 

6000 

.133 

11.  Track 

190.3 

52 

600  x 165 

99000 

2.040 

12.  Softball 

2222 

18 

200  x 200 

40000 

.916 

13.  Field  hockey 

2454 

22 

180  x 300 

54000 

1.200 

14.  Football 

2618 

22 

160  x 360 

57600 

1.300 

15.  Soccer 

3681 

22 

225  x 360 

81000 

1.850 

16.  Baseball 

5000 

18 

.300  x 300 

90000 

2.065 

2.  Location  and  General  Arrangement  of  Out- 

door Facilities 

The  outdoor  facilities  should  be  convenient  and  ac- 
cessible to  school  and  community.  Parking  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  automobiles. 

There  should  be  a multiple  hard-surface  area 
which  serves  as  a playground  area  for  small  chil- 
dren as  well  as  a field  games  area  for  team  games. 

There  should  be  a direct  safe  entrance  from  gym- 
nasium to  play  area. 

Adequate-size  play  areas  for  both  boys  and  girls 
shotdd  be  provided. 

A wooded  area  for  picnics,  etc.,  is  desirable. 

Walks  and  landscaping  should  not  be  included  in 
any  dimensions  set  aside  for  games  fields. 

Fields  should  be  oriented  most  advantageously  for 
both  participants  and  spectators. 

3.  General  Drainage 

d he  playground  should  be  on  high  land.  Avoid 
whenever  possible  sloping  elevation  and  low  ground. 
A site  which  contains  springs  or  swampy  grounds 
should  not  be  used. 

Surface  drainage  from  adjacent  ground,  streets,  and 
highways  should  be  avoided,  or  protected  with 
catch  basins. 

All  paved  areas  must  have  drains.  They  should  slope 
gradually  at  the  sides  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  to 
each  100  feet  for  turf  surfaces.  For  paved  surfaces 


the  degree  of  slope  should  approximate  six  inches 
for  100  feet.  It  should  be  pitched  from  % to  % of 
one  per  cent. 

4.  Construction  of  the  Football  Field 

The  football  field  should  be  about  10  to  12  inches 
higher  in  the  center  than  on  the  sides  and  located 
inside  the  running  track.  It  should  be  properly 
located  with  respect  to  streets,  buildings,  and  other 
activity  areas. 

Consult  the  local  agriculture  agent  or  state  uni- 
versity for  the  type  of  grass  best  suited  to  the 
locality. 

Lighting  should  be  provided  after  consultation  with 
lighting  engineers  and  commercial  firms.  A good 
source  of  information  is  the  “NEA  Standard  Lay- 
outs for  Floodlighting  Sports  Areas,”  New  York, 
1949,  page  59. 

Water  sources  should  be  made  available  at  strategic 
spots  for  sprinkling  turf. 

5.  Construction  of  the  Baseball  Field 

Lay  out  baseball  field  so  that  the  foul  line  from 
home  to  first  base  runs  directly  west. 

The  field,  if  possible,  should  be  separate  from  the 
football  field  and  running  track. 

T he  pitcher’s  mound  should  be  elevated  at  least  12 
inches,  but  not  more  than  18  inches,  above  home 
plate  and  should  slope  toward  base  lines. 

Adequate  backstops  should  be  provided. 

The  surface  should  be  grass. 

Lighting  should  be  provided  only  after  consultation 
with  experts  in  the  business. 

Facilities  should  be  provided  for  watering  the  turf. 

6.  Construction  of  the  Running  Track  and 
Jumping  Pits 

The  track  should  be  14  mile,  oval  in  shape,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  provide  a 220-yard  straightaway,  should 
surround  football  field,  and  should  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  recommended  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic 
Associations. 

It  should  be  wide  enough  to  contain  six  lanes. 

Curbing  should  be  provided,  imbedded  deep  enough 
so  that  frost  will  not  affect  it. 

Size  of  jumping  and  vaulting  pits  should  conform 
to  accepted  standards  and  the  pits  should  be  filled 
with  sawdust  and  sand  to  a thickness  of  at  least 
six  inches. 

Lighting  of  sufficient  intensity  should  be  provided. 

7.  Surfaces 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  for  most  purposes  grasses 
are  the  best  covering  for  most  field  games. 

Enriched  or  fertile  soil  is  desirable,  and  should  be 
preserved  during  construction. 

Hard  surfaces  of  concrete  or  blacktop  asphalt  should 
be  provided  for  all-weather  activities. 

Avoid  the  use  of  abrasive  materials  such  as  cinders 
(track  excepted)  , crushed  rock,  and  granite  chips. 

8.  Water 

Drinking  water  should  be  provided  after  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Department  of  Health, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  approved  the  source. 
Water  for  sprinkling  fields  and  other  landscaping 
should  be  piped  throughout  the  play  area. 
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9.  Lighting 

In  addition  to  proper  lighting  for  major  play  areas, 
supplementary  lighting  should  be  provided  for 
walks,  small  play  areas,  and  stands,  if  playground 
is  a community  field. 

All  wiring  should  be  placed  underground,  in  a tile 
pipe  conduit,  readily  accessible  for  maintenance. 
Consult  with  experts  for  proper  construction. 

10.  Supplementary  Facilities 

Apparatus  areas  should  be  concentrated,  fenced  in 
naturally  by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  fences,  and  be 


easily  accessible  to  the  public.  Control  fences  should 
block  off  tennis  courts,  apparatus  areas,  small  chil- 
dren’s areas,  and  wading  pools.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  essential,  to  fence  in 
areas  used  for  instructional  purposes  to  prevent  out- 
side interference. 

Juvenile  and  adult  quiet  areas  should  be  located  on 
the  borders  of  the  field. 

Dressing  facilities  for  both  team  and  community, 
toilet  facilities,  shower  rooms,  equipment  rooms, 
storage  rooms,  and  drinking  fountains  should  be 
provided. 


F. 

SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Adequate  supplies  and  equipment  are  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  conduct  of  a physical  edu- 
cation program.  Instructional  material  best 
suited  to  implement  the  program  should  be 
selected.  Most  school  systems  differentiate  be- 
tween equipment  and  supplies.  “Equipment" 
consists  of  durable  materials,  both  portable  and 


fixed,  which  require  little  replacement  expendi- 
ture. “Supplies”  are  expendable  materials  call- 
ing for  constant  replacement. 

The  following  list  of  suggested  materials  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  school  administrators  on  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  their 
physical  education  department: 
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Gymnasium  Equipment 


Basketball  backboards  (fan- 
shape) 

Basketball  goals 
Bulletin  board 
Climbing  ropes 
Clock  and  class  bell 
Electric  scoreboard 

Gymnasium 

Blackboard 
Jump  board 
Jumping  standards 
Mats  and  mat  covers 
(sizes— 3'  by  5',  4'  by  6', 
5'  by  10') 

Mat  truck 
Parallel  bars 
Piano 


(Fixed) 

Graduated  horizontal  bar 
Horizontal  ladders 
Public  address  system 
Stall  bars 
Stationary  rings 
Telescopic  bleachers 
Traveling  rings 

(Portable) 

Phonograph 
Potato  stands 
Side  horse 
Springboards 
Table  tennis  tables 
Vaulting  buck 
Volleyball  standards 
Wrestling  mats  (20'  by  20') 


Equipment 


Locker  and  Shower  Room  Equipment  (Fixed) 


Benches 

Hair  dryers— electric  or  hot 
air 

Laundry— washer  and  dryer 
Lockers— single  dressing 
locker-12"  by  12"  by  60". 
(Peak  No.  class  load) 


Lockers— unit  type,  9"  by 
12"  by  24" 

Locks 

Mirrors 

Shower  heads— 1 for  each  3 
pupils 


Swimming  Pool  Equipment 

Bulletin  board 
Clock  and  class  bell 
Diving  boards— metal  with 
movable  fulcrum.  Hinged 
to  fold  back 


(Fixed  and  Portable) 

Safety  equipment 
Starting  blocks,  built  in 
Underwater  lighting 
Underwater  windows  on 
each  side 


Playground  Equipment  (Fixed) 


Baseball  backstops 
Basketball  backboards 
Basketball  goals 
Field  hockey  goal  posts 
Football  goal  posts 


Posts  for  tennis  nets 
Posts  for  volley  ball  nets 
Soccer  goal  posts 
Playground  ball  backstops 


Playground  Equipment  (Portable) 


Discus 

Rakes 

Goal-Hi 

Shots 

Hurdles 

Shovels 

Jumping  standards 

Steel  tapes— 50'  and  100' 

Lime  marker 

Stop  watches 

Nets— tennis  and  badmin- 

Vaulting standards 

ton 

Rackets— tennis  and  bad- 
minton 

Volleyball  standards 

Adaptive  Room  Equipment  (Fixed  and  Portable) 

Adjustable  horizontal  lad- 

Full-length mirror 

der 

Mats 

Adjustable  oblique  ladder 

Plinth 

Adjustable  rings 

Posture  board 

Balance  beam 

Stall  bars 

Basketball  backstop  and 

Volleyball  net 

goal 

Bulletin  board 
Dumbbells,  Indian  clubs 

Wand  chest  weights 

and  wands 


The  size  of  the  school  plant,  indoor  and  out- 
door facilities,  school  enrollment,  class  size,  num- 
ber of  instructional  personnel,  program  offered, 
geographic  location,  socio-economic  group  served, 


as  well  as  available  community  facilities,  in- 
fluence the  selection  and  amount  of  required 
equipment. 

Supplies  should  be  selected  to  promote  the 
type  of  program  which  is  envisioned.  A recom- 
mended formula  for  determining  the  amount  of 
so-called  expendable  material  needed,  is  one 
piece  per  six  to  eight  boys  or  girls  enrolled  in 
the  school.  For  example,  a school  with  800 
pupils  should  establish  between  100  to  135  items 
as  its  supply  needs.  The  following  list  of  sug- 
gestive essential  items  may  be  helpful  in  making 
your  selection: 


Badminton  nets 
Ball  cleaner 
Baseballs 
Bases 

Basketball— leather,  rubber 
Basketball  goal  nets 
Bean  bags 
Chalk  and  erasers 
Chest  protector  — baseball, 
playground 

Crossbars— bamboo,  metal 
Deck  tennis  rings 
Eyeglass  protectors 
Fibre  glass  kickboards 
Field  hockey  balls 
Field  hockey  sticks,  regula- 
tion 

First-aid  kit 

Football— leather,  rubber 
Gloves— baseball , play- 
ground 

Horseshoes  and  pins 
Jumping  pits— sawdust, 
sand 

Masks— baseball , play- 
ground 


Paddle  tennis  sets 
Playground  balls  — leather, 
rubber 

Potato  blocks 
Pump— air 
Repair  kit 
Shuffleboard  sets 
Shuttlecocks 

Soccer  balls— leather,  rub- 
ber 

Starting  blocks— track,  swim- 
ming 

Starting  pistol  and  blanks 
Swim  goggles 
Swim  tubes 
Table  tennis  sets 
Take-off  board— broad  jump 
Tennis  balls 
Tennis  nets 

Vaulting  poles  — bamboo, 
metal 
Whistles 
Yarn— cotton 

Volleyballs— leather,  rubber 
Volleyball  nets 


At  the  end  of  each  sport  season  and  at  the 
close  of  school,  all  equipment  should  be  col- 
lected, cleaned,  repaired,  and  stored  in  its  proper 
place  for  future  use.  An  inventory  should  be 
kept  of  all  supplies  on  hand.  The  installation 
of  a small-size  laundry  unit— washer  and  dryer- 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a short  period  of  time. 

The  nature  of  physical  education  activities 
makes  it  desirable  for  pupils  to  dress  in  appro- 
priate costumes.  Pupils,  in  all  cases  where  dress- 
ing and  shower  facilities  are  available,  should  be 
required  to  change  clothing  and  dress  appro- 
priately for  activity  in  the  pool,  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  on  the  playing  field. 

Written  policies  should  include  regulations 
about  showering.  It  is  a common  practice  for 
schools  to  own  towels  and  launder  them.  If  this 
service  is  not  possible,  a minimum  laundry  serv- 
ice fee  should  be  charged. 
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Every  pupil  needs  sufficient  muscular  strength  to  do  with  ease  the  tasks  of  each  day. 
Good  body  mechanics  are  essential  to  healthful  living  and  are  developed  by  means 
of  vigorous  physical  activity.  Body  strength  and  flexibility  give  the  individual  ability 
to  move  quickly  and  effectively.  Strength,  agility,  and  endurance  result  from  physical 
activity  that  is  long  and  intense  enough  to  tax  the  body  beyond  the  ordinary.  The 
body  is  an  interacting,  interdependent,  integrating  organism.  An  individual’s  ability 
to  use  his  body  skillfully  in  work  and  play  requires  coordination  of  brain  and  muscle. 
This  coordination  is  a result  of  purposeful  exercise.  Skills  acquired  in  a variety  of 
activities  will  remain  through  life  as  “safety  valves’’  for  relieving  the  pressures  of 
high-tension  living  and  for  the  profitable  use  of  leisure. 

The  physical  education  instructional  program  is  valuable  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  activities  in  the  program  are  used  as  ways  and  means  of  promoting  steady  de- 
velopment and  growth.  Big-muscle  activity  is  involved  in  many  motor  activities 
and  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  and  functioning  of  the  body. 


A. 

THE  GENERAL  CLASS  PROGRAM 


The  physical  education  instructional  program 
for  secondary  school  pupils  should  be  broad  and 
varied.  It  should  be  utilized  for  teaching  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  program.  The  class  periods 
provide  ample  opportunities  to  demonstrate  and 
teach  all  skills,  introduce  new  activities,  correct 
individual  weaknesses,  and  periodically  test 
progress. 

The  junior  high  school  program  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  intermediate  grade  program 
with  a limited  amount  of  specialization  in  indi- 
vidual, group,  and  team  sports,  and  with  special 
emphasis  on  development  of  skills  and  how  to 
participate  in  the  various  activities. 

The  senior  high  school  program  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  junior  high  school  program  and 
the  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate on  the  development  of  advanced  skills 


and  techniques  of  his  own  choosing.  More  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  actual  playing  of  games. 

Program  Should  be  Balanced  and  Varied 

The  secondary  school  instructional  physical 
education  program  should  be  balanced  and  in- 
clude a variety  of  activities,  with  planned  pro- 
gression, that  will  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  It  should  include  a variety  of  (1) 
team  games  such  as  soccer,  touch  football,  speed- 
ball,  speed-a-way,  fieldball,  held  hockey,  softball, 
track  and  held  events,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
football  for  mature  boys  of  the  senior  high 
school  only;  (2)  individual,  dual,  and  small 
group  team  sports  such  as  tennis,  archery,  golf, 
handball,  bowling,  badminton,  wrestling,  quoits, 
horseshoes,  shuffleboard,  and  various  winter 
sports;  (3)  body  mechanics,  including  basic  skills 
of  movement  and  postural  exercises  for  fatigue 
postures,  lateral  curvatures,  flat  feet,  malnutri- 
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lion,  heart  disturbances,  and  athletic  injuries; 
(4)  stunts,  tumbling,  pyramids,  and  apparatus 
work,  including  horse,  buck,  parallels,  high  and 
low  bar,  mats  and  rings;  (5)  rhythmic  activities 
including  folk,  tap,  social,  square,  and  modern 
dance;  (6)  aquatic  activities  including  swim- 
ming, life  saving;  diving;  boating  and  canoeing; 
formation,  competitive,  and  survival  swimming; 
(7)  coeducational  activities;  (8)  indoor  and  out- 
door gymnastic  and  sport  lead-up  games  and 
relays;  (9)  social  recreational  activities;  and  (10) 
self-testing  activities. 

O 


Each  hoy  and  girl  should  receive  in  this  pro- 
gram the  types  of  activity  which  will  increase 
his  proficiency  during  his  school  years,  and 
which  will  also  give  him  the  skills  and  the  de- 
sire to  pursue  appropriate  leisure  time  activities 
throughout  his  life.  No  pupil  in  this  plan  will 
participate  for  four  or  six  years  in  only  one 
activity,  but  will  gain  the  fundamental  skills  in 
basic  movements,  through  his  body  mechanics, 
mastery  of  the  techniques  of  individual,  group, 
and  team  sports  which  he  should  enjoy  in  school 
and  in  after-school  recreation. 


B. 


THE  RESTRICTED  PROGRAM 


Classes  in  modified  or  restricted  activity,  rest, 
or  relaxation  should  be  provided  for  those  pupils 
who,  because  of  disability,  illness,  or  recovering 
from  operations,  may  not  safely  participate  in 
the  vigorous  activities  of  the  regular  instruc- 


tional class  period.  These  pupils  do  not  fit  into 
the  regular  program.  See  page  33  for  group 
classification  and  for  restrictive  and  adaptive 
ratings.  The  results  of  the  medical-physical  ex- 
amination, together  with  understanding  guid- 
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ance  from  the  physician  in  indicated  cases,  should 
form  the  initial  basis  for  selecting  a program  of 
physical  education  for  the  restricted  group.  The 
needs  may  call  for  a program  at  all  grade  levels 
of  modified  or  restricted  activities  or  periods  of 
rest  and  relaxation.  Even  in  a small  school  these 
pupils  should  have  their  individual  program  as 
suggested  by  the  physician. 

The  Restricted  Program  Should  Include 
Recreational  Activities 

So  far  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  modified 
or  restricted  activities,  there  should  be  provided 
a regular  program  of  sports  and  games  in  which 
each  pupil  is  capable  of  participating  without 


injury.  Ele  should  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a variety  of  usable  activity  skills  in  which 
he  can  be  successful  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  emotional  values  of  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion in  recreational  activities  should  never  be 
denied  the  pupil  simply  because  of  disability  or 
illness.  The  pupil’s  attention  should  be  directed 
away  from  his  handicap  so  far  as  possible  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  pleasure  of  participation. 
The  handicap  should  be  pointed  out  only  as  a 
means  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to  partici- 
pate more  successfully  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
Family  and  school  physicians  should  be  consulted 
regarding  participation  in  this  phase  of  the 
physical  education  program. 


C. 

THE  ADAPTIVE  PROGRAM 


The  Need  for  a Program  Adapted  to  Indi- 
vidual Needs 

The  individual  adaptive  physical  education 
program  is  a program  of  special  exercises,  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  and  the  family  physician. 
(See  page  59.)  The  exercises  are  administered 
by  a teacher  of  physical  education  who  has  been 
selected  because  he  or  she  has  demonstrated 
adequate  preparation  and  interest  to  conduct  the 
program  on  a full-  or  part-time  basis. 

School  medical  and  physical  examinations  re- 
veal large  numbers  of  pupils  with  remediable 
defects  such  as  kyphosis,  lordosis,  weak  feet,  weak 
musculature,  dysmenorrhea,  post-polio  condi- 
tions, and  other  defects  which  might  be  improved 
by  corrective  exercises.  Through  the  adaptive 
program,  body  mechanics  deviations  and  poor 
posture  habits  may  be  corrected  by  daily  periods 
of  supervised  activity  selected  for  each  individual. 

A program  for  the  correction  of  remediable 
defects  through  physical  education  activities  may 
be  organized  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  appointment  of  a teacher  of  adaptive 
physical  education  on  a full-  or  part-time 
basis. 

a.  For  one  school 

b.  For  a number  of  schools,  sharing  the 
service 

2.  By  providing  adaptive  exercise  in  several 


special  periods  per  week  by  one  or  more 
regular  physical  education  teachers. 

This  may  be  possible  where  physical 
education  teachers  are  at  present  assigned 
for  proctoring  and  for  similar  assignments, 
and  might  be  relieved  to  conduct  adaptive 
classes. 

3.  By  providing  adaptive  exercise  within  the 
regular  physical  education  period  by  the 
physical  education  teacher.  (See  page  61.) 

This  work  should  take  only  a fraction  of 
the  physical  education  period  in  order  that 
the  overall  objectives  of  physical  education 
may  be  attained  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils. 

Some  Guiding  Principles 

1.  The  school  medical  services  and  physical 
education  department  should  jointly  plan 
the  program.  Where  possible,  community 
physicians  should  also  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 

2.  The  parents  and  community  should  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  need  for  and  the 
value  of  the  adaptive  program. 

3.  All  teachers  should  understand  the  nature 
and  the  objectives  of  the  program.  This  is 
particularly  important  where  pupils  may 
be  scheduled  to  leave  regularly  scheduled 
classes  for  their  adaptive  exercise. 
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4.  Pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the  op- 
portunities available  in  the  adaptive  pro 
gram  in  order  that  all  pupils  will  have  the 
right  attitude  toward  this  phase  of  physical 
education. 

5.  In  all  cases  attendance  in  adaptive  physical 
education  classes  should  be  optional  for  the 
pupil  and  be  dependent  on  the  parents’ 
written  consent. 

Organization 

Personnel 

1.  The  adaptive  class  teacher  should  have 
professional  preparation,  interest,  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  especially  important  that 
the  teacher  possess  a sympathetic  attitude, 
a personality  that  is  attractive  to  the  pupils, 
and  the  ability  to  foster  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  everyone  concerned  with  the 
program. 

2.  The  school  nurse  should  assist  by  screening 
records  and  acting  as  liaison  between  the 
school  physician,  the  parent,  and  the 
teacher  of  individual  adaptive  physical 
education.  She  should  develop  interest  and 
cooperation  among  pupils  and  parents  and 
“follow  through’’  on  all  cases  until  correc- 
tion has  been  attained. 

3.  The  director  of  school  medical  services 
should  approve  all  exercises  adopted  for  use 
in  adaptive  physical  education  classes.  The 
school  physician  will  indicate  the  exercises 
to  be  used  in  individual  cases  and  no  exer- 
cise shall  be  given  without  the  physician’s 
signed  written  approval.  He  should  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  defect  and  specify 
the  need  for  corrective  exercise  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  medical  and  physical  exami- 
nation. He  should  visit  the  adaptive  class- 
room periodically  and  supervise  the  work 
being  canned  on  in  it.  He  should  indicate 
(1)  when  adaptive  exercises  are  no  longer 
needed,  (2)  when  pupils  should  be  dropped 
from  the  adaptive  class,  and  (3)  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  adaptive  work. 
(Re-examinations  should  be  made  at  inter- 
vals or  on  the  request  of  the  adaptive 
physical  education  teacher.) 

The  family  physician  should  be  given 


the  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning 
each  individual’s  program. 


Standards  for  the  remedial  gymnasium1 

There  shall  be  two  corrective  gymna- 
siums for  individualized  adaptive  instruc- 
tion in  addition  to  and  adjacent  to  the 
general  gymnasiums. 

Junior  High  School— Size  30  x 50  feet 
approximately 

Senior  High  School— Size  40  x 60  feet 
approximately 


Equipment 

3 to  8 stall  bars  with  movable  seats  or  benches 

Ladder  which  can  be  adjusted  to  horizontal  and  oblique 


positions 

A storage  room  should  be 
commodate  all  materials 
Wall  chest  weights 
1 balance  beam 

1 pair  of  adjustable  rings 

2 basketball  backboards  and 
goals 

Suspended  volleyball  net 
Bulletin  board 


provided  large  enough  to  ac- 
and  equipment 
Posture  board 
Wands 

Gymnasium  mats 
Drinking  facilities 
Electric  outlet 
Full-length  (3-way)  mirror 


Note:  Where  it  is  impossible  to  supply  adaptive  rooms  to  meet 
the  above  standards,  modifications  should  be  made.  In 
general,  however,  the  minimum  requirements  would 
probablv  consist  of  a standard-sized  classroom  with  stall 
bars,  full-length  mirror,  and  gymnasium  mats. 


Supervision  and  Evaluation 

1.  The  adaptive  program  requires  the  active 
assistance  of  the  principal,  the  school  physi- 
cian, and  whenever  available,  orthopedic 
consultants  to  guide  the  development  of 
the  program  and  to  advise  on  individual 
cases.  The  principal  should  encourage  the 
teacher  and  pupil  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
adaptive  room,  by  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  remedial 
problems  in  general  and  with  the  indi- 
vidual problems  of  the  pupils. 

2.  In  outlining  the  general  regulations  to  be 
followed  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for 
adaptive  classes,  and  in  prescribing  exer- 
cise for  them,  the  following  should  be  em- 
phasized: 

a.  Scree?iing 

(1)  Diagnostic  tests  which  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  complete 
medical  and  physical  examination 
by  the  school  physician  are  required 


1 From  the  Report  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  Postwar 
Physical  Education  Facilities  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public 
Education,  January,  1946. 
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once  every  two  years,  in  the  odd 
numbered  years,  for  every  pupil  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  remediable 
defects  are  discovered,  the  examin- 
ing physician  makes  appropriate 
entries  on  the  pupil’s  permanent 
record  form.  These  forms  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of 
the  adaptive  program  and  will  pro- 
vide the  lists  from  which  adaptive 
classes  may  be  organized. 

(2)  Pupils  may  be  referred  to  the 
physician  for  screening  by  the 
physical  education  teachers  (gross 
body  weakness,  poor  posture,  etc.) 
or  by  the  classroom  teachers  when- 
ever serious  defects  come  to  their 
attention. 

(3)  Family  physicians  and  parents  may 
request  enrollment  of  a pupil.  In 
these  cases  the  school  physician 
should  make  the  final  decision. 

b.  Prescription  of  exercise 

The  types  of  defects  to  be  treated  in 
adaptive  class  and  specific  approved 
exercises  for  each  type  should  be  very 
clearly  defined.  These  exercises  should 
be  arranged  jointly  by  the  teacher  of 
the  adaptive  program  and  the  school 
physician. 

c.  Periodic  examinations 

The  school  physician  should  re-examine 
all  individuals  assigned  to  adaptive 
classes  periodically  or  whenever  re- 
quested by  the  adaptive  physical  educa- 
tion teacher  or  the  school  nurse.  Note: 
The  nurse  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  status  of  each  pupil  in  the  adaptive 
class. 

d.  Development  of  approved  exercises 

There  are  generally  accepted  exercises 
for  specific  postural  conditions.  These 
should  be  selected  by  the  adaptive  class 
teacher  and  the  school  physician.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  by 
the  adaptive  class  teacher  and  the  physi- 
cian that  only  approved  exercises  will 
be  used.  Thus,  if  the  physician  indi- 


cates exercises  for  round  shoulders,  both 
he  and  the  adaptive  class  teacher  will 
understand  the  specific  exercises  to  be 
used. 

e.  Records 

Careful  records  should  be  kept  of  the 
progress  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  adap- 
tive classes. 

/.  In-service  training 

The  adaptive  class  teacher  should  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  knowledge  and 
technique.  She  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  courses,  to  visit  other  localities 
where  similar  programs  are  in  opera- 
tion, to  attend  conferences,  or  to  consult 
with  specialists  in  orthopedics  or  adap 
tive  physical  education. 


Full-time  Program 


Classification  of  remediable  defects 

Agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  defects  of 
pupils  to  be  enrolled  in  adaptive  classes  should 
be  very  definite  and  may  include: 


1.  Round  shoulders 

2.  Round  shoulders  and 
kyphosis 

3.  Kyphosis 

4.  Flat  back 

5.  Lordosis 

6.  Scoliosis  (postural) 


7.  Flat  feet 

8.  Knock  knees  and  pro 
nated  ankles 

9.  Weak  musculature 

10.  Cardiac  cases 

11.  Dysmenorrhea 

12.  Overweight 


Screening  pupils 

Examination  and  selection  of  pupils  by  the 
school  physician.  In  all  cases  a pupil  must  have 
the  school  physicians’  recommendation  and  sig- 
nature before  enrollment  in  the  adaptive  class. 

All  cases  from  parent,  family  physician,  physi- 
cal education  teacher,  and  other  sources,  must 
be  referred  to  the  school  physician  for  his  ap- 
proval and  recommendations. 

Enrollment  procedure 

After  screening  of  medical  records  (and  physi- 
cal education  records  for  gross  muscular  weak- 
ness) and  after  consultation  with  medical  service 
personnel  on  priority  of  each  pupil: 

1.  Consult  with  student  on  his  willingness  to 

O 

jrarticipate. 

2.  Secure  parental  permission.  (Enclose  a 
letter  to  the  parent  for  the  information  of 
the  family  physician.) 
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3.  Organize  classes  according  to  types  of  de- 
fects, insofar  as  this  is  practicable.  For 
example,  pupils  with  foot  defects  should 
be  assigned  to  a regularly  scheduled  adap- 
tive class  for  such  defects.  Class  enrollment 
should  not  exceed  15  pupils  per  period, 
and  each  pupil  should  attend  adaptive 
class  daily. 

4.  Complete  record  forms. 

5.  Assignment  suggestions. 

a.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the 
faculty  understand  and  accept  the  need 
for  part-time  pupil  absence  from  vari- 
ous subject  areas  in  order  to  attend 
adaptive  classes. 

b.  Adaptive  classes  should  be  staggered 
(for  example,  first  period,  Monday; 
second  period,  Tuesday;  third  period, 
Wednesday,  etc.)  to  avoid  excess  loss  of 
time  by  the  pupil  in  a particular  subject. 

c.  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  study  hall 
periods  for  assignment  to  adaptive 
classes. 

d.  Certain  exercises  may  require  only  a 
few  minutes  daily;  these  may  be  sched- 
uled before  the  first  period  of  the  school 
day.  For  example,  exercises  for  dys- 
menorrhea. 

e.  It  will  assist  the  adaptive  program 
teacher  in  organizing  classes  if  each 
prospective  pupil  will  file  a copy  of  his 
schedule  card  with  her. 

Techniques  in  the  conduct  of  the  adaptive  physical 

education  program 

1.  Motivation 

a.  Pupils  should  understand  the  nature  of 
their  defect,  what  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove it;  they  should  be  informed  as  to 
their  progress. 

b.  Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  child’s  interest. 

c.  Individual  or  group  consultations  on 
progress  should  be  routine  and  should 
include  the  child,  parent,  physician, 
nurse,  and  adaptive  class  teacher. 

d.  Activities  may  be  made  more  interesting) 
by  devising  apparatus,  games,  etc.,  that 
accomplish  the  desired  end  but  have  the 
added  stimulation  and  appeal  of  a con- 


crete challenge  to  the  pupil.  For  ex- 
ample, an  exercise  for  the  feet;  Picking 
up  marbles  with  the  toes  and  bowling 
with  them. 

2.  Measurements,  posture  pictures,  footprints, 
and  other  recorded  information  that  may 
be  used  for  comparison  should  be  used  to 
help  develop  and  maintain  interest.  Con 
crete  evidence  of  status  should  be  recorded 
immediately  upon  enrollment  and  at  pe- 
riodic intervals  thereafter.  Such  informa- 
tion should  be  a part  of  the  pupil’s  per- 
manent record  and  should  be  filed  for 
reference  purposes. 

3.  Individual  and  group  techniques  in  execut- 
ing adaptive  exercises 

a.  The  teacher  should  be  painstaking  in 
her  instruction  on  an  individual  basis 
when  a pupil  is  first  enrolled. 

b.  Where  pupils  are  grouped  by  defect  in 
homogeneous  classes  they  may  work  in 
small  groups  assisting  one  another. 

c.  More  capable  pupils  may  serve  to  assist 
newcomers  or  the  less  capable  as  the 
teacher  moves  from  one  individual  to 
another,  or  from  one  group  to  another 
giving;  individual  attention  whenever  it 
is  necessary. 

d.  Adaptive  exercises  (selections  classified) 

e.  Periodic  evaluation 

(1)  Re-examination  by  the  school  phy- 
sician 

(2)  Retesting  by  the  adaptive  class 
teacher 

(3)  Consultation  with  parent 

(4)  Consultation  with  family  physician 

(5)  Consultation  with  pupil 

f.  Removal  of  pupil  from  adaptive  classes 

(1)  When  correction  has  been  com- 
pleted 

(2)  When  defect  does  not  respond  to 
adaptive  exercise 

(School  physician  should  examine 
pupil  and  recommend  dismissal) 

g.  Disposal  of  record 

Adaptive  records  should  be  filed  with 
medical  records  in  the  pupil’s  personal 
record  folder. 
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The  Part-time  Adaptive  Program 

A program  conducted  by  the  regular  physical 
education  teachers  during  the  physical  education 
periods. 

The  techniques 

The  techniques  outlined  above  apply  to  the 
part-time  program  as  well  as  to  the  full-time 
program  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Homogeneous  classes  would  not  be  possible. 

2.  No  pupils  would  be  excused  from  classes 
in  various  subject  areas  to  attend  adaptive 
classes. 

3.  The  special  adaptive  room  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

4.  Records,  tests,  etc.,  would  necessarily  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum. 

Program 

1.  Organization  in  the  regular  physical  edu- 
cation class  of  groups  of  pupils  needing 
adaptive  exercises. 

D 

THE  INTRAMURAL 

A definitely  graded,  planned,  and  carefully 
supervised  physical  education  program  will  be 
implemented  and  enriched  by  a carefully  inte- 
grated program  of  intramural  sports  activities. 

A well-rounded  program  of  physical  education 
forms  the  basic  structure  out  of  which  grow  last- 
ing interests  and  desires  for  physical  and  social 
expression  which  are  best  attained  through  the 
medium  of  informal  recreation,  intramural  and 
extramural  sports,  outing  and  recreation  clubs, 
special  events,  and  the  varsity  sports  program. 

Every  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  needs  both 
the  instruction  of  the  physical  education  class 
and  the  experience  of  intramural  play  to  provide 
adequate  opportunity  for  exploring  new  activi- 
ties and  for  reinforcing  skills  and  interests  of 
earlier  years. 

Intramural  Program 

The  term  “intramurals”  refers  to  the  program 
of  competitive  sports  activities  conducted  for  all 
pupils  and  among  all  pupils  within  a given 
school.  The  intramural  program  is  not  so  com- 
prehensive as  the  physical  education  class  pro- 
gram. It  generally  consists  of  the  sports  activities 
in  which  the  pupils  desire  more  participation 
than  is  brought  into  play  through  the  basic  skills 


2.  Assiemment  of  individual  exercises  to  be 
performed  while  pupils  without  defects 
participate  in  other  activities. 

Note:  The  entire  physical  education  period  should 

not  be  used  by  an  individual  pupil  for  cor- 
rective exercise.  Ten  per  cent  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  period  might  profitably  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  Extracurricular  program  in  adaptive  physi- 
cal education. 

a.  The  opportunities  provided  by  after- 
school club  periods. 

b.  Combining  adaptive  with  physical  edu- 
cation leaders’  groups  after  school  hours. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  an  adaptive 
program  calls  for  constant  attention  to  indi- 
vidual instruction  if  the  desired  benefits  are  to 
be  achieved. 


SPORTS  PROGRAM 

taught  in  the  physical  education  class.  There  is 
little  satisfaction  in  learning  skills  and  techniques 
of  a game  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  to  use 
those  skills  in  meaningful  competition.  There- 
fore, the  intramural  program  can  serve  as  labora- 
tory sections  of  the  physical  education  program; 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  partici- 
ate  more  extensively  in  exercising  the  skills 
learned  in  the  regular  physical  education  class 
periods. 

It  is  a program  providing  opportunity  for  all 
pupils  to  receive  the  benefits  of  vigorous  compe- 
tition and  enjoy  the  good  that  usually  has  too 
often  been  limited  to  varsity  athletes  playing 
upon  teams,  competing  with  other  teams,  and 
competing  with  each  other  in  individual  sports 
activities.  To  be  far  reaching,  the  intramural 
program  should  be  that  of  purposeful  instruction 
and  participation  in  a wide  variety  of  individual 
sports  activities  as  well  as  team  sports  and  games. 
When  properly  conducted,  the  program  is  volun- 
tary and  is  so  broad  in  scope  that  it  meets  the 
needs,  capacities,  interests,  and  desires  of  all 
pupils  within  the  school. 

Financing  the  Intramural  Program 

The  intramural  program  should  be  financed 
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by  the  school  board  as  part  ot  the  total  physical 
education  program.  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  administering,  supervising,  and  con- 
ducting the  intramural  program  should  be  vested 
in  the  physical  education  department.  The  di- 
rector of  the  intramural  program  should  be  a 
faculty  member  who  is  well  educated  in  physical 
education  and  who  has  coaching  experience. 
Interested  faculty  members  of  other  subject  areas 
may  assist  in  supervising,  coaching,  and  officiat- 
ing in  the  various  sports  and  activities.  Pupil 
participation  as  team  managers  and  as  members 
of  an  intramural  committee  serving  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity,  should  be  encouraged. 

Organization  of  the  Intramural  Program 

The  program  should  be  so  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  to  include  the  seasonal  sports; 
provide  and  require  an  adequate  preparation 
period  before  engaging  in  each  sport;  adapt  the 
activities  to  age,  sex,  grade,  and  capacity  of  the 
participants;  furnish  a wTide  variety  of  activities; 
use  pupil  leadership  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
managing  and  officiating  the  contests;  and  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  written  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  competition. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  organizing 
the  competitive  units  or  teams,  selection  being 
made  on  a basis  that  will  assure  the  most  even 
competition.  Uneven  competition  will  kill  in- 
terest in  the  intramural  sports  program. 

Teams  or  unit  groups  for  competition  usually 
are  chosen  from  classes,  homerooms,  social  groups 
or  clubs,  physical  education  classes,  study  halls, 
bus  routes,  sections  of  city  or  school  districts, 
or  from  other  miscellaneous  groupings. 

Intramurals  may  be  scheduled  and  conducted 
at  various  times,  that  is,  before  or  after  school, 
at  the  noon  hour,  during  activity  period,  in  the 
evening,  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  during 
vacation. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  intramural  sports 
program,  it  must  be  recognized  along  with  inter- 
scholastic athletics  as  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  program.  Pupils  will  be  best  served 
by  participation  in  both  phases  of  the  sports 
program,  with  intramurals  open  to  the  entire 
pupil  body  and  with  interscholastic  athletics 
representing  the  peak  of  skill  and  specialization. 
But  it  goes  without  saying  that  neither  program 
should  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  other  to  the 


point  of  unfair  division  ot  facilities  and  leader- 
ship. File  central  emphasis  should  be  a program 
for  the  maximum  welfare  of  the  entire  pupil 
body. 

Types  of  Meets  and  Tournaments 

Tournaments,  leagues,  and  meets  are  the  usual 
ways  of  organizing  intramural  competition. 
Types  of  meets  most  generally  used  are  the 
pentathlon  with  five  events,  the  decathalon  with 
ten  events,  and  the  telegraphic  in  which  the  con- 
testants perform  at  home  and  telegraphic  records 
of  performances  are  sent  to  the  judges  of  the 
meets.  In  competition  for  large  numbers,  indi- 
vidual or  team  performance  is  measured  exactly 
for  speed,  accuracy,  distance,  or  proficiency  by 
means  of  stop  watches,  tape  measures,  or  point 
scores.  (Track  and  field,  tumbling,  gymnastics, 
swimming,  winter  sports,  etc.)  The  types  of 
tournaments  or  leagues  most  generally  used  are 
the  single  elimination,  the  single  consolation,  the 
double  elimination,  the  double  consolation,  the 
round  robin,  and  the  ladder,  and  other  challenge- 
types. 

Bracket  Arrangements 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  bracket 
arrangements  that  may  be  used  in  conducting 
tournament  and  league  competition  and  the 
type  of  elimination  is  usually  determined  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  factors:  (1)  type 
of  activity;  (2)  number  of  entries;  (3)  amount 
of  playing  time;  (4)  available  playing  space 
and  equipment;  (5)  age  and  maturity  of  the 
participants;  and  (6)  officials  available. 

With  a large  number  of  entries  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  run  a combination  tournament.  For 
example:  A double  elimination— single  elimina- 
tion tournament.  The  winners  of  the  double 
elimination  brackets  compete  in  a single  elimi- 
nation tournament  to  determine  the  ultimate 
champion. 

The  first  step  before  making  a drawing  for 
the  bracket  arrangement  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  entries.  When  the  number  of  com- 
petitors is  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  or  128,  or  any  higher 
power  of  2,  they  will  meet  in  pairs.  When  the 
number  of  competitors  is  not  a power  of  2,  there 
will  be  byes  in  the  first  round.  For  example:  If 
there  are  13  entries,  a bracket  of  16  with  three 
byes  is  required.  The  purpose  of  having  byes 
is  to  bring  into  the  second  round  a number  of 
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Chart  IV 

TOURNAMENT  SCHEDULE  CALCULATOR 


TEAMS 

ENTERED 

BYES 

SINGLE 

ELIMINA- 

TION 

DOUBLE  ELIMINATION 

ROUND 

ROBIN 

No.  OF 

Games 

Tor 

Bottom 

No.  of  Games 

No.  OF 
Minimum 

Games 

Maximum 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

7 

6 

5 

1 

2 

4 

8 

9 

10 

6 

1 

1 

5 

10 

11 

1 5 

7 

0 

1 

6 

12 

13 

21 

8 

0 

0 

/ 

14 

1 5 

28 

9 

3 

4 

8 

16 

17 

36 

10 

3 

3 

9 

18 

19 

45 

11 

2 

3 

10 

20 

21 

55 

12 

2 

2 

1 1 

22 

23 

66 

13 

1 

2 

12 

24 

25 

78 

14 

1 

i 

13 

26 

27 

91 

15 

0 

i 

14 

28 

29 

105 

16 

0 

0 

1 5 

30 

31 

120 

17 

7 

8 

16 

32 

33 

136 

18 

/ 

7 

17 

34 

35 

153 

19 

6 

7 

18 

36 

37 

171 

20 

6 

6 

19 

38 

39 

190 

21 

5 

6 

20 

40 

41 

210 

22 

5 

5 

21 

42 

43 

231 

23 

4 

5 

22 

44 

45 

253 

24 

4 

4 

23 

46 

47 

276 

25 

3 

4 

24 

48 

49 

300 

26 

3 

3 

25 

50 

51 

325 

27 

2 

3 

26 

52 

53 

351 

28 

9 

2 

27 

54 

55 

378 

29 

l 

2 

28 

56 

57 

406 

30 

l 

1 

29 

58 

59 

435 

31 

0 

1 

30 

60 

61 

465 

32 

0 

0 

31 

62 

63 

496 

competitors  that  is  a power  of  2.  To  determine 
the  number  of  byes  subtract  the  number  of  com- 
petitors from  the  next  higher  power  of  2;  to 
determine  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  first 
round  subtract  the  number  of  byes  from  the  total 
number  of  competitors.  If  the  byes  are  an  even 
number,  one-half  of  them  should  be  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  draw  and  one-half  at  the  bottom  of 
the  draw;  if  they  are  unevenly  numbered,  there 
should  be  one  more  bye  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top.  The  byes  at  the  top  half  will  be  the  names 
first  drawn.  The  next  names  drawn  should  be 
placed  in  the  first  round.  The  byes  in  the  bottom 
half  are  drawn  last. 


It  is  a common  practice  to  select  the  best  teams 
or  individuals  and  so  place  them  in  the  bracket 
that  they  will  not  meet  in  the  early  rounds  of 
play.  Two  or  more  entries  may  be  seeded— 
usually  the  four  best  are  selected  in  a sixteen- 
name  bracket  and  eight  in  a thirty-two  name 
bracket.  The  seeded  entrants  are  usually  placed 
in  the  1st,  5th,  9th,  13th,  etc.,  bracket  positions. 
The  No.  1 and  4 seeded  teams  are  generallv 
placed  in  the  first  and  fifth  positions  of  the  top 
bracket  and  the  No.  2 and  3 seeded  teams  in  the 
ninth  and  thirteenth  positions  of  the  lower 
bracket;  or  No.  1 and  3 in  the  upper  with  No.  2 
and  4 seeded  teams  in  the  lower  half. 
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Single  Elimination  Tournament— If  the  con- 
testants are  of  equal  strength  or  their  strength 
is  not  known,  have  a drawing  for  positions  in  the 
bracket.  If  the  strength  is  known,  seed  the  best 


Thirty-two  Teams — 31  Games 
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| 
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1 
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1 

5,  10,  20,  40  Teams 
Figure  1.  Single  Elimination 
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G12. 
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8 Teams 

Minimum  Games  14 
Maximum  Games  15 
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E G13r 


Gi?  ft 


Champion — A 
Runner-up — B 


Figure  2.  Double  Elimination 


tributed  in  the  first  round  of  the  original  elimi- 
nation brackets  as  in  a single  elimination  tourna- 
ment, but  in  the  first  round  of  the  losers’  brackets 
byes  must  be  arranged  to  avoid  giving  a second 
bye  to  an  entry  that  has  already  had  a bye.  Also, 
at  all  stages  of  the  losers’  bracket,  avoid  pairing 
entries  that  have  met  in  earlier  rounds,  if  pos- 
sible. This  type  of  tournament  is  seldom  used 
unless  the  entries  are  eight  or  less  in  number. 
If  more  than  eight  entries,  double  the  process 
and  the  two  winners  meet  for  the  title. 


teams  so  they  will  not  meet  in  the  early  rounds. 
Place  the  seeded  entries  in  the  1st,  5th,  9th, 
13th,  etc.,  positions.  All  byes  must  occur  in  the 
first  round  of  play.  The  total  number  of  games 
played  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
entries.  To  determine  the  number  of  games  that 
the  winner  would  have  to  play,  count  the  powers 
of  two  in  the  number  of  entries;  e.g.,  with  32 
entries  the  winner  plays  5 games. 

Formula  for  total  number  of  games,  with  N 
representing  Number  of  entries: 

2 (N— ) = Minimum  games  to  play 

N_ 

2 (-1)  -f-  1 = Maximum  games  to  play 

Double  Elimination  Tournament— Two  de- 
feats eliminate  an  entry  in  this  tournament.  The 
losers  in  the  first  rounds  move  into  the  losers’ 
bracket.  The  teams  which  advance  farthest  in 
either  bracket  meet  each  other  in  the  final  game. 
Should  the  winner  of  the  losers’  bracket  defeat 
the  winner  of  the  first  round  bracket,  the  teams 
are  rematched  for  the  championship  when  one 
team  will  have  lost  two  games.  Byes  are  dis- 


FIRST  ROUND  BRACKET— 16  ENTRIES 


TYPE  I— CONSOLATION 
BRACKET 


TYPE  II— CONSOLATIOt 
BRACKET 


Figure  3.  Consolation 


Consolation  Tournament— There  are  two  types 
in  general  use:  The  consolation  type  tourna- 
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ment  is  generally  used  only  when  the  number  of 
entries  is  8 or  16.  In  No.  I bracket  arrangement 
only  the  losers  in  the  first  round  of  play  compete 
for  consolation  title.  In  No.  II,  the  losers  in  all 
the  rounds  except  the  final  of  the  upper  bracket 
compete  for  3rd  and  4th  place.  In  both  tourna- 
ments every  team  plays  at  least  two  games  before 
being  eliminated. 

Round  Robin  Tournament— "This  is  a simple 
but  efficient  method  of  arranging  a schedule  in 
which  each  individual  or  team  plays  every  other 
individual  or  team  once,  with  the  final  standing 
determined  on  a percentage  basis.  The  following 
instructions  apply  to  any  number  of  teams, 
whether  the  total  is  odd  or  even:  (1)  Number  all 
teams  from  1 up  to  any  desired  number;  (2) 
Start  with  1 and  put  down  the  figures  in  order; 
(3)  Figures  go  down  on  the  right  and  up  on 
the  left  (clock-wise)  ; (4)  With  an  even  number 
of  teams,  number  1 remains  stationary  in  the 
upper  left-hand  column  and  the  other  numbers 
revolve;  (5)  With  the  odd  number  of  teams,  all 
numbers  revolve  clock-wise  and  the  last  number 
each  time  draws  a bye;  (6)  With  even  number  of 
teams  there  is  one  less  round  than  teams;  and 
(7)  With  odd  number  of  teams  there  are  just  as 
many  rounds  as  teams. 

Examples 


(A)  EVEN  TEAMS  (8  in  number) 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  Seventh 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round  Round 

1-2 

1-8 

1-7 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4  1-3 

8-3 

7-2 

6-8 

5-7 

4-6 

3-5  2-4 

7-4 

6-3 

5-2 

4-8 

3-7 

2-6  8-5 

6-5 

5-4 

4-3 

3-2 

2-8 

8-7  7-6 

(B) 

ODD  TEAMS  (9 

in  number) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  Seventh 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round  Round 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 3 

8-1 

7-9 

6-8 

5-7 

4-6 

3-5  2-4 

7-2 

6-1 

5-9 

4-8 

3-7 

2-6  1-5 

6-3 

5-2 

4-1 

3-9 

2-8 

1-7  9-6 

5-4 

4-3 

3-2 

2-1 

1-9 

9-8  8-7 

Eighth  Ninth 
Round  Round 
2 1 

1-3  9-2 

9-4  8-3 

8-5  7-4 

7-6  6-5 

Pyramid  Tournament— The  pyramid  tourna- 
ment is  similar  to  the  ladder  tournament  except 
the  design  allows  for  more  participating  and 
challenging.  After  the  original  drawings  are 
made  any  player  may  challenge  any  other  player 
in  the  same  horizontal  row.  If  he  wins  he  may 
then  challenge  anyone  in  the  row  above.  If  the 
challenger  wins  the  twTo  change  places  in  the 
pyramid. 

The  challenge  and  perpetual  (continuous) 
types  of  tournaments  are  very  informal.  Con- 
testants progress  to  the  championship,  or  to  the 
top  position,  by  challenging  one  another  to 
matches,  and  by  winning  their  matches.  The 
tournaments  succeed  best  when  carried  on  in 
activities  in  wdiich  those  playing  have  a very 
enthusiastic  interest. 

Ladder  Tournament— Chart  a ladder  with  as 
many  rungs  as  are  necessary  to  accommodate  all 
contestants,  or  put  hooks  one  above  another  on  a 
board.  Draw'  contestants’  names,  and  place  them 
on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  from  the  top  rung  to 
the  bottom  rung,  in  the  order  drawn.  In  a ladder 
tournament  the  competition  is  arranged  by  chal- 
lenge and  the  tournament  requires  a minimum 
of  supervision.  A player  may  challenge  either  of 
the  two  players  above  him  in  the  ladder.  If  the 
challenger  wrins,  he  exchanges  places  with  the 
loser  in  the  ladder.  All  challenges  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  played  at  an  agreed  time.  Players 
draw  for  positions  in  the  ladder;  a starting  and 
closing  date  for  the  tournament  must  be  an- 
nounced. Each  player  carries  his  handicap 
against  all  players,  in  case  handicaps  are  used. 
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Chart  V 

SUGGESTED  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  ACTIVITIES  EOR  BOYS 

Season 

Team  Games 

Individual  and  Dual 

Co-recreational 

FALL 

September 

Cross  country 

Archery 

Archery 

October 

Dodge  ball 

Bicycling 

Bicycling 

Flag  football 

Canoeing 

Camping 

November 

Golf 

Cross  country 

Golf 

Speeclball 

Golf 

Hiking 

Soccer 

Handball 

Canoeing 

Tennis 

Eliking 

Kickball 

Touch  football 

Horseshoes 

Horseshoes 

Volleyball 

Officiating 

Paddle  tennis 

Quoits 

Sailing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Modified  games 

Paddle  tennis 

Quoits 

Relays 

Sailing 

Swimming 

O 

Tennis 

WINTER 

December 

Aerial  darts 

Aerial  darts 

Aerial  darts 

January 

Basketball 

Badminton 

Badminton 

Games  and  relays 

Basket-shooting 

Basket-shooting 

February 

Gymnastics 

Bowling 

Bowling 

Ice  hockey 

Deck  tennis 

Deck  tennis 

Swimming 

Fencing 

Fencing 

Skiing 

Ice  skating 

Ice  skating 

Tumbling 

Officiating 

Life  Saving 

Volleyball 

Ri  fiery 

Modified  games 

Water  games 

Roller  skating 

Shuffleboard 

Swimming 

Table  tennis 

Trampoline 

Wrestling 

Ri  fiery 

Roller  skating 

Shuffleboard 

Swimming 

Table  tennis 

Tumbling 

Trampoline 

SPRING 

March 

Baseball 

Archery 

Archery 

April 

Golf 

Bait-casting 

Bait-casting 

Lacrosse 

Canoeing 

Canoeing 

May 

Relays 

Ely-casting 

F ly-casting 

Softball 

Golf 

Golf 

June 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Horseshoes 

Track  and  Field 

Paddle  tennis 
Quoits 

Roller  skating 

Sailing 

Tennis 

Kickball 
Modified  games 
Paddle  tennis 
Quoits 
Relays 

Roller  skating 
Sailing 
Softball 
Tennis 
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Chart  VI 

SUGGESTED  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  ACTIVITIES  FOR  GIRLS 

Season 

Team  Games 

Individual  and  Dual 

Co-recreational 

FALL 

September 

Field  ball 

Archery 

Archery 

October 

Field  hockey 

Bicycling 

Bicycling 

Golf 

Camping 

Camping 

November 

Kickball 

Canoeing 

Canoeing 

Soccer 

Golf 

Hiking 

Speedball 

Handball 

Horseshoes 

Tennis 

Hiking 

Kickball 

Volleyball 

Horseshoes 

Officiating 

Paddle  tennis 

Quoits 

Sailing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Modified  games 

Paddle  tennis 

Quoits 

Relays 

Sailing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

WINTER 

December 

Basketball 

Aerial  darts 

Aerial  darts 

January 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Badminton 

Badminton 

Basket-shooting 

Basket-shooting 

February 

Tumbling 

Bowling 

Bowling 

Water  games 

Deck  tennis 

Deck  tennis 

Volleyball 

Fencing 

Fencing 

Ice  skating 
Officiating 
Riflery 

Roller  skating 
Shuffleboard 
Table  tennis 
Trampoline 

Ice  skating 

Modified  games 

Relays 

Riflery 

Shuffleboard 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Table  tennis 

Trampoline 

Tumbling 

Water  games 

SPRING 

March 

Golf 

Archery 

Archery 

Kickball 

Bait-casting 

Bait-casting 

April 

Lacrosse 

Canoeing 

Canoeing 

May 

Relays 

Fly-casting 

Fly-casting 

Softball 

Golf 

Golf 

June 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Horseshoes 

Track  and  Field 

Officiating 
Paddle  tennis 
Quoits 

Roller  skating 
Sailing- 
Swimming 
Tennis 

Kickball 
Modified  games 
Paddle  tennis 
Quoits 
Relays 

Roller  skating; 
Sailing 
Softball 
Tennis 
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E. 

THE  EXTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 


All  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  occasional  informal 
extramural  competition  and  can  profit  from  play- 
ing athletic  games  and  contests  with  pupils  of 
other  schools.  Such  competition,  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  intramural  program,  is  quite  suitable 
for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls  and  should  be  more 
widely  used  by  both. 

Activities  such  as  play  days,  and  sports  days, 
and  occasional  invitation  games  which  involve 
children  of  two  or  more  schools,  have  high  social 
values  and  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  emphasis 
should  be  upon  social  participation  with  the 
competitive  aspect  subordinated.  The  benefits 
of  extramural  sports  competition  are  personal 
and  social,  as  well  as  physical,  and  as  new  ex- 
periences add  knowledge  and  zest  to  the  intra- 
mural program.  Extramural  competition  differs 
from  interscholastic  competition  in  that  it  en- 
gages many  more  participants,  and  attaches  less 
importance  to  winning,  but  places  more  empha- 


sis on  social  values.  Extramural  programs  are 
particularly  eood  for  schools  located  close  to- 

I J O 

gether. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  in  an  intramural 
sport,  participants  of  all  ability  levels  might  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  with  pupils  of  othei 
schools  in  such  informal  competition  as  play 
days,  sports  days,  and  invitation  games.  Play 
days  involve  teams  or  groups  made  up  of  chil- 
dren from  several  schools  all  intermingled. 
Sports  days  include  activities  in  which  the  play- 
ing units  are  composed  of  members  of  the  same 
school.  A few  invitational  contests  in  certain 
sports  between  schools  on  an  informal  basis 
might  be  carried  on— but  only  as  a supplement 
to  good  instruction  in  physical  education,  to 
recreational  opportunities  for  all  children  within 
the  school,  and  to  additional  informal  recrea- 
tional opportunities  during  out-of-school  hours. 

Extramural  activities  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  level  of  maturity,  skills,  capacities,  sex, 
needs,  and  interest  of  the  participants. 
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F. 


THE  INTERSCFIOLASTIC  PROGRAM 


Interscholastic  athletics  constitutes  an  im- 
portant and  integral  phase  of  the  total  modern 
program  of  physical  education,  a vital  part  of 
the  education  program  for  secondary  school  pu- 
pils. The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
in  their  book  School  Athletics  published  in  1954, 
states: 

We  believe  that  school  athletics  are  a potential  edu- 
cative force  of  great  power  that  is  not  used  so  much  as 
it  should  be  and  that  is  too  often  misused.  We  believe 
that  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  by  school  per- 
sonnel and  by  other  citizens  to  capitalize  more  effec- 
tively on  the  potential  values  in  school  athletics  as  set 
forth  in  this  document. 

Athletics  are  vital  in  any  program  of  educa- 
tion; however,  too  many  educators,  parents, 
sports  writers,  and  directors  of  sports  activities, 
as  well  as  participants,  misunderstand  the  pur- 
pose of  interscholastic  athletics  and  the  physical 
education  program.  Since  athletics  are  a valua- 
ble tool  of  education,  it  should  be  the  purpose 
of  those  responsible  for  the  athletic  program  to 
offer  a wide  variety  of  athletic  activities  that  will 
contribute  to  the  overall  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  participating. 

Value  of  Competitive  Athletics 

Competitive  athletics,  wisely  managed,  have 
an  important  place  in  American  schools.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  have  a chance  to  participate 
in  some  form  of  competition,  planned  with  the 
advice  of  competent  medical  and  educational 
authorities.  Ours  is  a competitive  society  in 
which  the  ethics  of  fair  play  have  a vital  place. 
Competitive  sports  for  all  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  building  strong  bodies  and  strong 
character  and  of  teaching  pupils  to  dare  to  win 
fairly  and  to  respect  their  opponents.  Compe- 
tition itself,  like  any  game,  becomes  a medium, 
a way  of  expressing  oneself,  a way  of  doing  some- 
thing. Competitive  sports  are  neither  good  nor 
bad  because  they  are  competitive  or  because  they 
are  athletics.  They  become  good  or  bad  depend- 
ing upon  the  way  they  are  conducted,  upon  the 
goals  established,  and  upon  the  leadership  which 
controls  and  teaches  them. 

Trends  in  athletic  competition  for  children 
and  youth  concern  physical  educators  and  school 


educators.  There  are  at  present  too  man)  in 
stances  of  exploitation  of  children  and  youth  b\ 
unbridled  commercial  interests;  by  some  recrea- 
tion departments;  by  many  high-powered  na- 
tional publicity  groups;  by  untrained  physical 
educators;  by  too  many  coaches;  by  misundei 
standing  sports  writers;  by  unguided  parents, 
spectators,  and  the  general  public.  Cooperative 
working  relationships  among  school  people,  par- 
ents, recreation  leaders,  representatives  of  child 
serving  agencies,  service  clubs,  and  other  groups 
and  citizens,  are  most  necessary  to  insure  desir 
able  community-wide  programs  for  children  and 
youth. 

The  best  interests  of  all  children  and  youth  are 
served  when  school  and  community  give  priority 
—in  professional  personnel,  space  and  facilities, 
equipment  and  supplies,  time  and  money— 'to  a 
broad  program  of  instruction  in  physical  educa- 
tion, based  upon  individual  and  group  needs, 
for  all  boys  and  girls.  Interschool  competition 
of  a varsity  pattern  and  similarly  organized  com- 
petition under  auspices  of  other  communin 
agencies  are  definitely  disapproved  for  boys  and 
girls  below  the  ninth  grade.  Participation  in 
any  program  involving  high-pressure  elements 
is  considered  undesirable.  Tackle  football  for 
pupils  below  the  ninth  grade  age  and  boxing  for 
pupils  of  all  ages  are  definitely  disapproved. 

File  Division  of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recrea- 
tion Education  is  interested  in  expanding  ath- 
letics-for-all  programs,  the  nonspectator  sports, 
intramural  and  extramural  sports,  and  competi- 
tion for  girls  in  sports  that  do  not  involve  bodilv 
contact.  Such  nonspectator  programs,  it  recog- 
nizes, are  expensive  because  they  offer  little  pros- 
pect of  financing  themselves  through  paid  admis 
sion.  This  policy  of  athletics-for-all  is  sound. 
It  leaves  to  school  authorities,  administrators, 
and  parents  as  taxpayers  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  pay  for  an  athletic 
program  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils,  or  to  put  up  with  the  short- 
comings and  abuses  of  one  geared  to  attracting 
the  spectators  who  largely  finance  it. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Division  o f Health. 
Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  to  help  for 
mulate  state-wide  policies  governing  athletic 
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competition  among  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  provide  consultative  serv- 
ices that  will  help  local  schools  to  conduct  sound 
athletic  programs  in  harmony  with  established 
policies,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic  Athletic  Association.  In 
providing  such  service,  it  is  guided  by  resolutions, 
research  projects,  and  platforms  of  such  national 
organizations  as: 

The  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
The  American  Association  for  Health,  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Recreation 
The  National  Education  Association 
The  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission 
The  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations 
The  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers 

d'he  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals 

The  Athletic  Institute  Consultation  Groups 

Suggested  Recommendations 

1.  Interscholastic  athletics  should  be  con- 
ducted as  an  integral  part  of  physical  educa- 
tion, which  is  one  phase  of  the  total  education 
program. 

2.  The  board  of  school  directors  is  responsi- 
ble by  school  law  for  the  management,  super- 
vision, and  control  of  a broad  and  sound  program 
of  athletics,  and  should  place  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  its  administration  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  professional  school  personnel. 

3.  Athletics  should  be  financed  out  of  the 
general  funds  on  a yearly  budget. 

4.  School  administrators  and  boards  of  school 
directors  should  broaden  the  athletic  program, 
thus  meeting  the  needs  of  both  boys  and  girls 
through  instruction  in  physical  education,  recrea- 
tion, intramurals,  extramurals,  and  interscholas- 
tic athletics. 

5.  School  districts  should  conduct  girls’  ath- 

O 

letic  sports  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of 
the  National  Section  of  Girls’  and  Women’s 
Sports  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

6.  Competitive  athletics  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  confined  to  physical  education 
classes  and  the  intramural  program. 


7.  Frequency  of  games  should  comply  with 
standards  set  by  national  organizations. 

8.  Tackle  football  for  pupils  below  the  ninth 
grade  age,  and  boxing  for  all  age  levels  should 
definitely  be  disapproved. 

9.  Interscholastic  athletics  should  not  inter- 
fere with  academic  class  instructional  periods. 

10.  School  administrators  should  not  allow 
intramurals  or  interscholastic  athletics  to  domi- 
nate each  other  to  the  point  of  unfair  division  of 
facilities  and  leadership. 

P.I.A.A. 

The  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation is  the  official  agency  for  administering, 
organizing,  and  conducting  interscholastic  com- 
petition for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  P.I.A.A.  was  organized  December  29, 
1913.  It  is  a voluntary  association  of  public 
high  schools  in  Pennsylvania  whose  purpose  is 
to  promote,  in  a cooperative  endeavor,  whole- 
some interschool  athletic  relations  among  its 
members.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 
tions. The  membership  of  any  school  in  the 
P.I.A.A.  must  be  authorized  by  its  school  board. 

The  Association  is  administered  by  a Board  of 
Control,  composed  of  members  elected  from  the 
twelve  geographic  districts  of  the  State,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  State  School  Directors’  Associa- 
tion, one  member  elected  by  the  Junior  High 
Schools  of  the  P.I.A.A.,  an  advisory  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  an  advisory 
member  elected  by  the  Officials  Council.  The 
Board  of  Control  elects  an  Executive  Director 
to  administer  its  policies  through  the  central 
office  located  in  Harrisburg,  and  any  other  em- 
ployes necessary  to  conduct  the  business  affairs 
of  the  Association.  An  elected  District  Commit- 
tee in  each  of  the  twelve  State  areas  administers 
the  business  of  the  Association  regionally. 

The  activities  of  the  P.I.A.A.  in  cultivating 
cordial  athletic  relations  among  its  member 
schools  include: 

1.  Organizing,  developing,  and  directing  an 
athletic  program  that  will  promote  the 
health  and  physical  welfare  of  all  partici- 
pants, both  male  and  female. 
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2.  Fostering  good  sportsmanship  and  safe- 
guarding the  educational  values  of  inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

3.  Developing  and  enforcing  rules,  adopted 
by  the  member  schools,  which  regulate 
interscholastic  competition. 

4.  Organizing  and  conducting  a program  of 
championship  tournaments— District,  Re- 
gional, and  State— in  various  fields  of  ath- 
letic competition,  including  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  golf,  tennis,  cross  country, 
riflery,  volleyball,  gymnastics,  and  wres- 
tling. 

5.  Approving,  certifying,  and  providing  for 
the  training  of  officials  for  athletic  contests 
and  specifying  that  officiating  services  be 
negotiated  on  a contractual  basis  between 
the  member  school  and  the  individual 
official. 


6.  Formulating  and  maintaining  policies  and 
practices  for  uniformity  in  rules  interpre- 
tation and  officiating  procedures  for  the 
various  sports  and  promoting  professional 
relationships  between  coaches  and  officials. 

7.  Sponsoring  financial  protection  against  ath- 
letic injuries  for  the  athletes  of  the  mem- 
ber schools  and  the  rame  officials  registered 
in  the  Association. 

8.  Disseminating  athletic  information,  litera- 
ture and  printed  forms  to  members;  pub- 
lishing Pa’thlete,  the  Association's  official 
publication. 

9.  Hearing  and  deciding  protests,  disputes, 
and  charges  of  violation  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Association. 

10.  Protecting  member  schools  and  their  ath- 
letes from  commercialism  and  unfair  com- 
petition. 
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G. 


THE  COEDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  trend  toward  education  tor  leisure  brings 
with  it  valid  reasons  for  emphasizing  a program 
that  enables  young  boys  and  young  girls,  under 
intelligent  supervision,  to  participate  in  physical 
education  activities  of  mutual  interest.  Many 
of  the  problems  of  social  hygiene  would  solve 
themselves  in  a program  of  wisely  administered 
coeducational  physical  education.  While  boys 
and  girls  are  making  their  own  adjustments  to 
the  opposite  sex  during  their  growing-up  pe- 
riod, the  schools  can  offer  many  normal  asso- 
ciations tending  to  lessen  much  embarrassment 
and  awkwardness  characteristic  of  adolescence. 
Youth  should  learn  how  to  play  together  in 
wholesome  activities.  Coeducational  activities 
in  the  physical  education  program  can  help  de- 
velop useful  resources  for  playing  and  working 
together  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  casual  guidance  in  solving 
troublesome  personal  problems. 

Effect  of  the  Coeducational  Program 

Sufficient  hours  devoted  to  coeducational  rec- 
reation instruction  in  the  required  physical 
education  program  may  reveal  personal  charac- 
teristics in  a boy  or  girl  quite  unlike  those 
portrayed  in  the  traditional  pattern  of  courtship, 
characteristics  that  could  help  a person  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  an  unhappy  marriage  or  a broken 
home.  The  present  trend  of  offering  premarital 
courses  might  well  utilize  the  laboratory  of  co- 
educational physical  education  to  supplement 
classroom  discussion  and  the  reading  of  books 
on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

Not  all  activities  in  the  physical  education 
program  lend  themselves  to  coeducational  appli- 
cation. Most  boys  prefer  activities  involving  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  strength,  or  endurance, 
while  most  girls  give  priority  to  activities  based 
upon  grace  and  rhythm.  Physical  education 
should  allow  for  sex  differences  as  well  as  for 
individual  differences,  hence  a large  part  of  the 
program  in  secondary  schools  will  follow  the 
customary  procedure  of  separate  classes  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Administrators  dedicated  to  the  policy  of  sepa- 
rating the  sexes  for  physical  education  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade  have  difficulty  in  handling 


the  relatively  new  venture  known  as  “coeduca- 
tional activities.”  Younger  administrators  seem 
to  favor  coeducational  activities  to  a greater  de- 
gree than  older  directors  of  physical  education 
and,  on  the  whole,  women  teachers  have  shown 
greater  preference  than  men  for  such  activities. 

Studies  on  growth  and  development,  however, 
show  no  great  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
biological  drives  and  urges;  the  chief  differences 
relate  to  degree  rather  than  to  kind.  To 
this  end,  coeducational  physical  education  can 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  youth.  Sports  days,  sports  clubs, 
and,  in  many  schools,  organized  classes  in 
coeducational  physical  education,  signify  a com- 
mendable trend  that  deserves  further  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead. 

Needs  Met  by  the  Coeducational  Program 

Boys  and  girls  need  to  have  casual,  normal, 
everyday  contacts  with  each  other  in  work  and 
play.  Hence,  no  physical  education  program 
can  be  called  adequate  unless  it  includes  well- 
planned  and  well-taught  coeducational  activities. 
The  trend  toward  functionalizing  the  program 
and  surrounding  the  youth  with  life  experiences 
gives  impetus  to  the  program  since  coeducational 
events  deal  with  recreation  of  value  in  home  and 
community  living. 

In  a discussion  of  coeducational  recreation  in 
The  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in 
Schools  and  Colleges,  by  William  L.  Hughes  and 
Esther  French,  is  this  statement: 

A program  should  be  provided  which  will  be  con- 
ducive to  development  of  ( 1 ) new  friendships  among 
sexes;  ( 2 ) social  poise  and  confidence;  ( 3 ) better 
understanding  of  the  opposite  sex;  (4)  an  enriched 
life;  (5)  better  school  spirit;  and  (6)  democratic  at- 
titudes recognizing  that  the  inherent  worth  of  each 
person  is  dependent  upon  his  personal  character. 

Several  administrative  factors  condition  the 
success  of  a coeducational  program.  Activities 
of  a truly  recreational  nature,  with  emphasis  on 
participation  rather  than  on  winning,  usually 
serve  best  as  the  basis  for  selection.  Provisions 
for  a few  events  with  voluntary  participation  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  program  often  help  to 
overcome  opposition.  Failure  too  often  accom- 
panies the  use  of  highly  competitive  activities 
wherein  boys  normally  excel  girls  in  both 
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strength  and  skill,  and  interest  wanes  when  ad- 
ministrator or  teacher  attempts  to  modify  rules 
or  equipment  for  one  sex  to  equalize  participa- 
tion. Individual  events,  instead  of  team  games, 
are  more  popular. 


Activities  Suitable  for  Coeducational  Pro- 
gram 

The  following  is  a suggestive  list  of  the  more 
suitable  coeducational  sports  activities: 


archery 

badminton 

hiking 

boating 

bowling 

box  hockey 

canoeing 

curling 

deck  tennis 

dancing 

darts 


dodgeball 

fly-casting 

fencing 

fishing 

golf 

hand  tennis 
hiking 
horseshoes 
kickball 
paddle  tennis 
horseback  riding 


o uoits 

ring-toss  games 

shuffleboard 

swimming 

skating 

skiing 

table  games 
table  tennis 
tennis 
volleyball 
winter  sports 


Other  activities  in  the  fields  of  arts  and  crafts, 
dramatics,  music,  and  writing,  also  offer  normal 
outlets  for  boy-girl  relationships  that  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  schools. 


H. 

THE  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM1 

The  modern  community  school  utilizes  all  the 
resources  available  in  the  community  in  pro- 
viding a curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
students.  In  achieving  the  accepted  objectives 
of  education,  it  becomes  clear  that  many  learning 
experiences  can  take  place  most  effectively  out- 
side the  classrooms.  The  wholeness  of  nature, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  realness  found  in  the 
outdoors  are  conducive  to  good  learning:.  Chil- 
then  are  realistic  and  adventuresome,  and  when 
participating  in  activities  planned  by  the  group, 
are  enthusiastic  learners. 

Camps  and  other  outdoor  facilities  consti 
tute  a gootl  climate  for  learning  anti  make  the 
following  unique  contributions:  (1)  social  liv- 
ing and  planning;  (2)  better  understanding  of 

1 Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Task  Force.  Society  of 
State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
Michigan  Workshop  1955,  Roscommon,  Michigan. 
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the  physical  environment;  (3)  skills  for  satisfy- 
ing experiences  in  outdoor  pursuits;  (4)  work 
experiences;  and  (5)  recreational  living. 

Accepting  the  premise  that  outdoor  education 
is  the  learning  that  takes  place  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  school 
to  make  the  best  use  of  outdoor  resources.  Con- 
sequently, camping  and  outdoor  education  have 
implications  for  all  phases  of  the  curriculum 
and  for  all  departments.  School  camping  and 
outdoor  education  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  integrated  approach  to  education.  Meaning- 
ful and  direct  experiences  with  problems  in- 
volved in  this  area  of  the  curriculum  provide 
realistic  integration  with  many  phases  of  the 
total  curriculum. 

Recreational  Goals 

Thus  the  objectives  of  these  courses  include 
many  of  the  common  recreational  goals  as  well  as 
those  having  specific  emphasis  such  as  democratic 
social  behavior,  a better  understanding  of  na- 
ture, the  need  for  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, a higher  level  of  physical  fitness,  better 
health  and  safety  practices,  and  development  of 
skills  and  interests  in  camping  and  outdoor  liv- 
ing. 

A community  school  should  have  teachers  who 
are  able  to  teach  children  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  They  should  use  teaching  methods 
that  are  conducive  to  learning  that  begins  with 
the  purposes,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. Teachers  need  to  have  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  potential  learning  situations 
inherent  in  the  outdoor  environment. 

Activities  in  Outdoor  Education 

A program  of  camping  and  outdoor  education 
accomplishes  many  of  the  objectives  of  general 
education.  It  includes  many  different  types  of 
activities;  among  them  are:  (1)  classroom-re- 

lated field  trips;  (2)  school  camping;  (3)  the 
use  of  museums,  zoos,  and  other  community  re- 
sources; (4)  conservation  activities;  (5)  out- 
door sports,  such  as  shooting,  hunting,  casting, 
fishing,  skiing,  winter  sports,  boating,  and  other 
water  activities.  All  of  these  and  more  are  a 
part  of  an  ever-expanding  school  program 
which  makes  the  maximum  use  of  all  available 
resources. 


Costs 

The  first  questions  asked  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion, taxpayers,  parents  and  other  laymen  are: 
“How  much  will  it  cost?  How  can  we  finance 
it?’’  Probably  one  of  the  first  steps  in  promoting 
school  camping  and  outdoor  education  is  to  plan 
—and  have  a complete  plan— for  approximate 
costs  and  ways  of  financing.  The  initial  figures 
should  include:  (1)  preliminary  estimate  of 

number  of  children  to  be  served  and  (2)  ap- 
proximate cost  per  week  per  child.  The  follow- 
ing principles  are  offered  for  consideration: 

1.  Family  assumes  cost  of  food  for  student,  as 
it  does  in  the  home. 

2.  Boards  of  education  continue  to  pay  cost 
of  instruction. 

3.  Camps  and  other  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided by  school  or  other  governmental 
agencies.  Schools  should  assume  cost  of 

O 

facilities. 

4.  For  those  families  unable  to  pay  for  chil- 
dren’s food,  the  regularly  constituted  social 
agency  which  supplements  the  family  in- 
come should  assume  responsibility  for  camp 
food  expense.  Frequently  local  service 
clubs  will  provide  funds. 

The  costs  of  school  camping  and  outdoor  edu- 
cation are  difficult  to  compute  accurately  because 
of  variation  in  extent  of  the  program.  The 
following  areas  of  expenditure  should  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  Instruction— salaries  and  materials. 

2.  Maintenance— salaries,  supplies,  utilities, 
repairs,  depreciation  (depends  upon 
whether  camp  site  is  rented,  loaned,  or 
purchased)  . 

3.  Food— salaries,  equipment,  food,  utilities. 

4.  Transportation— private  cars,  school  buses, 
or  common  carriers. 

5.  Administration— salaries,  paper  and  post- 
age, transportation,  telephone,  publicity 
office  equipment,  professional  meetings. 

Facilities 

State  parks  and  recreation  organizations,  con- 
servation departments  and  other  state  agencies 
responsible  for  land  administration,  have  a re- 
sponsibility for  providing  minimum  facilities 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  for  agencies  and 
schools  using  their  properties.  This  problem 
may  involve  the  leasing  or  sale  of  lands  within 
dedicated  areas  for  the  specific  needs  of  groups, 
in  the  event  the  program  goes  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  states  to  provide  such  lands  and  facilities. 

In  many  areas,  except  for  the  commercial  resort 
camps,  there  are  few  sites  equipped  to  take 
school  groups  into  residence  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two.  Very  few  of  these  camps  have 
weather-proofed  living  quarters.  However, 
there  still  exists  a possibility  of  using  these  facili- 
ties during  the  months  of  May,  June,  September, 
and  October  without  the  expense  of  winterizing 
the  facilities.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  provide 
facilities  for  some  of  the  smaller  outdoor  educa- 
tion projects,  such  as  aquatic  training,  conserva- 
tion workshops,  safety  training,  survival  training, 
and  hiking  clubs. 

Laws  and  Regulations  Related  to  Outdoor 
Education 

In  establishing  camping  and  outdoor  educa- 
tion programs,  school  authorities  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  Pennsylvania  laws  and  various 
department  and  agency  regulations  affecting  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Prescribed  Courses  and  Instruction,  Public  School 
Code  of  1949,  Sections  1511,  1512,  1513,  1514,  1518, 
1541,  1604,  1605.  (1) 


2.  Physical  Plants— buildings,  site,  sleeping  quarters. 

(1,  2) 

3.  Food  Protection  and  Handling— among  regulations 

are  those  concerning  cleanliness  of  employes, 
of  premises,  utensils,  equipment,  food,  and  drink. 

(2) 

4.  Water— adequate  and  safe  supply.  (2) 

5.  Sanitation— toilets  and  sewer  facilities,  sanitary 

disposal  of  garbage  and  waste.  (2) 

6.  Nuisances.  (2) 

7.  Bathing  Places— beaches  and  pools.  (2) 

8.  Employes— minors,  unemployment  compensation. 

workmen’s  compensation.  (4) 

9.  Licenses  and  Permits— motor  boats  (5) , hunting 

(6)  and  fishing.  (7) 

10.  Public  Lands.  (3,  7,  8) 

11.  Motor  Vehicles.  (9) 

Regulations  of  the  various  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  State  may  be  obtained  from 
these  agencies  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  as 
indicated  by  the  number  or  numbers  following 
each  item: 

(1)  —Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Education 

Building 

(2)  —Department  of  Health,  South  Office  Building 

(3)  —Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Education 

Building 

(4)  —Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Labor  and 

Industry  Building 

(5)  —Department  of  Revenue,  Finance  Building 

(6)  —Game  Commission,  South  Office  Building 

(7)  —Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building 

(8)  —Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Main  Capitol 

Building 

(9)  —Department  of  Agriculture,  South  Office  Building 


I. 

EVALUATION 


This  statement  on  evaluation  has  been  pre- 
pared to  help  school  officials  and  interested 
groups  of  citizens  to  assess  their  physical  educa- 
tion program  in  terms  of  the  basic  elements 
needed  to  reach  the  stated  objectives  and  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  action  in  terms  of  local 
needs  and  conditions.  Evaluation  should  enable 
schools  and  communities  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  effective  phases  of  the  program,  cor- 
rect the  weaknesses,  and  direct  attention  to  areas 
needing  further  study  and  action  for  improve- 
ment. To  insure  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  its  objectives,  evaluation  must  be  continuous. 

Evaluation  is  an  essential  part  of  every  physical 
education  program.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
teaching-learning  situation.  All  educational  pro- 
grams are  established  to  accomplish  certain  de- 
sirable outcomes.  The  extent  of  progress  to- 


ward these  outcomes  should  be  determined  by 
evaluating  procedures.  No  physical  education 
program  can  be  considered  complete  unless  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a determination  of 
pupil  progress.  Evaluation  provides  guideposts 
to  mark  direction  and  mileposts  to  indicate  dis- 
tance traveled.  The  purposes  of  evaluation  of 
physical  education  are  to  clarify  present  status 
of  pupils  or  programs,  to  identify  direction,  and 
to  indicate  what  progress  has  been  achieved. 
The  values  of  utilizing  evaluation  in  physical 
education  are  threefold:  (1)  improvement  of 

instruction,  (2)  interpretation  of  the  program, 
and  (3)  professional  growth  of  the  teacher. 

Bases  for  Accomplishment  of  Objectives 

The  extent  to  which  students  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  program  is  dependent  upon  the 
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following  factors:  organization,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, staff,  and  program  of  activities.  All  these 
factors  must  be  considered  in  an  evaluation  of 
the  total  physical  education  program.  Evalua- 
tion of  organization  includes  consideration  of 
time  allotment,  class  size,  homogeneous  group 
ing,  and  provision  for  meeting  individual  needs. 
Evaluation  of  facilities  and  equipment  is  con- 
cerned with  number  and  adequacy  of  teaching 
stations.  Such  factors  as  the  number,  teaching 
load,  and  adequacy  of  preparation  of  staff  mem- 
bers are  involved  in  evaluation  of  the  staff. 
Evaluation  of  the  program  of  activities  involves 
consideration  of  the  variety  and  content  of  physi- 
cal education  activities  which  students  experi- 
ence. 

Evaluation  of  Progress 

The  evaluation  of  progress  should  be  based 
upon  the  physical  education  objectives  and  the 
procedures  adopted  to  attain  these  objectives. 
It  serves  to  check  on  pupil  achievements  and 
alerts  the  teacher  to  pupil  abilities  and  needs 
at  each  stage  of  instruction.  In  the  physical 
education  program  many  evaluative  devices  are 
used  to  measure  the  different  aspects  of  growth 
and  development  which  should  result  from  the 
directed  experiences  of  the  pupils.  These  range 
from  medical  and  dental  examinations  to  writ- 
ten tests  of  understanding,  expert  observation 
by  teachers  and  coaches,  progress  charts,  partici- 
pation records,  objective  skill  tests,  tournament 
play,  and  demonstrations.  When  evaluation  is 
well  done,  involving  both  teacher  and  pupil 
participation,  the  pupils  experience  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  their  recorded  progress.  Evalu- 
ation, therefore,  supplies  most  effective  motiva- 
tion of  pupil  interest  and  sustained  effort. 

Evaluation  Materials 

Excellent  materials  for  evaluating  the  over- 
all physical  education  program  are  as  follows: 

Physical  Education  for  Boys,  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary-School  Standards,  Section  D-13  of  Evalua- 
tion Criteria,  1950  Edition,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls,  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary-School  Standards,  Section  D-14  of  Evalua- 
tion Criteria,  1950  Edition,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Guide  for  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education  Program, 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  State 
Education  Department,  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Albany  1,  New  York. 


A Score  Card  for  the  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education 
Programs  for  High  School  Boys,  State  of  Utah,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Vaughn  L.  Hall, 
Division  of  Health,  Phvsical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

How  Does  Your  Physical  Education  Rate ? C.  O.  Jack- 
son,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Testing  Program 

Many  excellent  objective  tests  are  available  to 
physical  education  teachers,  as  well  as  subjective 
examination  and  evaluative  procedures.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  should  be  utilized  for  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  pupil  status  in  relation  to  basic 
physical  education  objectives 

2.  To  identify  pupils  with  fundamental  needs  related 
to  physical  education 

3.  To  determine  individual  pupil  progress  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  program 

4.  To  measure  the  values  and  outcomes  of  the  total 
physical  education  program 

5.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 

Among  educators  there  is  a general  consensus 
that  pupils  learn  best:  (1)  what  they  need  most 
to  know,  (2)  what  they  help  to  plan,  (3)  by 
what  they  do,  and  (4)  by  what  they  find  out 
for  themselves. 

Teacher’s  Self-Evaluation 

Each  teacher  can  make  a complete  self-evalua- 
tion of  his  professional  growth  by  rating  him- 
self on  his  attitude  toward  each  of  the  following 
aspects  of  the  school’s  physical  education  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  total  program 

2-  Understanding  of  personal  responsibility  in  each 
phase 

3.  Enthusiasm  in  imparting  to  the  pupils  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each 
phase  of  the  physical  education  program 

The  teacher’s  own  attitude  toward  evaluation 
is  important.  It  reflects  his  professional  point  of 
view,  his  objectives,  as  well  as  the  underlying 
principles  which  govern  all  his  teaching. 

More  important  than  the  physical  educator’s 
ability  to  perform  specific  skills  or  stunts  is  his 
knowledge  of  individual  pupils,  their  interests, 
needs,  hopes,  and  aspirations.  He  must  likewise 
have  at  his  command  a variety  of  methods  for 
motivating  learning  and  effective  approaches  and 
techniques  in  teaching. 
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A. 


BODY  MECHANICS 

Body  mechanics  has  reference  to  both  the  static  and  functional  relationship  between 
the  parts  that  make  up  the  body  and  the  body  as  a whole.  Correct  body  mechanics 
permits  the  various  organs  of  the  body  to  function  at  their  highest  efficiency.  Cor- 
rect use  of  the  body  enables  the  individual  to  perform  the  acts  of  daily  life,  in  work 
or  play,  with  greater  ease  and  therefore  with  greater  satisfaction. 

All  teachers,  especially  those  of  physical  education,  should  be  aware  of  the  factors 
involved  in  a developmental  and  preventive  program  of  good  body  mechanics.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  each  program  for  the  teaching  of  proper  body  mechanics 
relating  to  the  physical  education  activities  and  to  those  of  daily  life.  Proper  use  of 
the  body  in  standing,  sitting,  walking,  running,  lifting  and  carrying  heavy  articles, 
and  performing  the  many  tasks  common  to  all  of  us  should  be  stressed  in  every  school 
program.  The  greatest  need  is  in  the  elementary  school  group.  Children  do  not 
outgrow  their  physical  defects  and  faulty  body  mechanics  without  guidance  and  proper 
instruction.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  children  entering  elementary  school  with 
physical  defects  and  faulty  body  mechanics  to  be  forced  to  endure  these  handicaps 
until  they  reach  secondary  school  or  college.  The  emphasis  on  good  body  mechanics, 
both  static  and  in  motion,  should  be  stressed  first  by  the  parent  before  a child  enters 
school,  second  while  he  is  a member  of  the  elementary  school  group,  and  third  when 
with  the  secondary  group. 

The  objectives  of  Body  Mechanics  should  be 
concerned  with  phases  of  physical  education 
which  are  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
maximum  happiness  by  each  student  in  day-to 
day  living.  The  causes  of  poor  body  mechanics- 
general  muscular  weakness,  poor  organic  devel- 
opment, incorrect  posture  habits,  injuries  and 
deformities,  and  errors  in  general  health  con- 
ditions—can  be  corrected  or  alleviated  by  a sound 
program  of  body  mechanics  education.  This  is 
basic  to  any  successful  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

The  entire  body  is  held  in  the  erect  position 
by  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  skeleton  to- 
gether and  by  the  muscles  which  maintain  bal- 
ance throughout  the  body.  The  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  body  are  opposed  in  their  action 
by  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  body.  The 
result  of  this  opposition,  this  action  of  antagonis- 


tic muscles  and  the  like  action  of  the  muscles  on 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body,  is  a balanced 
structure.1 

Characteristics  of  the  Body  in  Poise 

When  the  body  is  in  correct  poise,  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  are  noted: 

1.  The  body  is  held  as  tall  as  possible  without  strain. 

2.  The  head  is  erect  and  the  chin  slightly  drawn  in. 

3.  The  shoulders  are  slightly  posterior  to  the  center 
of  gravity. 

4.  The  chest  is  high. 

5.  The  abdomen  is  in.  (Abdomen  flat.) 

G.  The  spinal  curves  are  not  exaggerated.  (Gentle 
curves.) 

7.  The  pelvis  is  tilted  slightly  upward  in  front  and 
downward  in  back.  (Fifty-five  degrees.) 

8.  The  knees  are  straight  but  not  stiff. 

9.  The  weight  of  the  body  falls  just  back  of  the 
middle  of  the  foot  on  the  longitudinal  arches  (be- 
tween the  two  tarsal  scaphoid  bones) . 

1 George  T.  Stafford,  Preventive  and  Corrective  Physical  Edu- 
cation, A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  1946. 
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10.  The  body  is  free  for  movement  without  strain  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

11.  The  entire  body  is  in  true  anatomical  position. 

12.  The  vital  organs  are  free  for  most  efficient  function. 

The  above  position  is  maintained  with  ease  if 
the  following  requirements  are  satisfied: 

1.  The  individual  knows  what  correct  body  mechanics 
is. 

2.  The  individual  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  the 
correct  position.  The  muscle  sense  of  the  correct 
position  must  be  fully  developed. 


3.  Adequate  organic  vigor  is  present. 

4.  The  individual  possesses  sufficient  strength  and 
tone  of  the  opposing  muscle  groups. 

5.  There  is  sufficient  length  of  ligaments  and  muscles 
to  permit  correct  body  position  without  undue 
strain  on  these  ligaments  or  muscles.  That  is, 
there  must  be  sufficient  flexibility  and  normal 
range  of  movement.  It  must  be  possible  to  stretch 
to  proper  position  the  shortened  parts  and  shorten 
the  overstretched  parts. 

6.  The  external  conditions  for  maintaining  correct 
body  mechanics  are  conducive  to  correct  posture. 
Chairs  must  fit  the  body  in  good  posture,  etc. 


B. 

AQUATICS  AND  WATER  SAFETY1 


Swimming  Unlike  Other  Physical  Arts 

Swimming  is  an  excellent  all-around  physical 
activity:  adaptable,  stimulating,  enjoyable,  and 
capable  of  being  graded  according  to  individual 
capacities.  Swimming  demands  a high  degree 
of  coordination  and  is  a fine  physical  art  in  which 

1 Todaij’s  Health , American  Medical  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 


rhythm  plays  an  important  part.  While  swim- 
ming is  a rhythmic  activity,  it  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  physical  art.  It  employs  movements, 
for  example,  that  have  no  counterpart  in  land 
activities,  such  as  walking,  running,  dancing, 
or  the  playing  of  games.  If  a person  swims  cor- 
rectly, he  uses  patterns  of  movement  in  his 
strokes  which  have  been  established  through  ex- 
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perience  over  periods,  in  some  cases,  of  centuries; 
in  others,  of  only  comparatively  few  years.  All 
swimming  from  the  hrst  combined  stroking  of 
the  beginner  to  the  complex  strokes  of  the  expert 
swimmer  is  made  up  of  the  coordination  of  few 
or  several  elements,  depending  upon  the  style 
of  swimming  employed.  Coordination  implies 
the  fitting  together  of  parts  into  a smooth  work- 
ing whole  and  this  in  turn  implies  that  rhythm 
is  essential. 

The  learning  process  is  made  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  learner  must  always 
consider  the  necessity  for  getting  air  at  fairlv 
regular  intervals  to  avoid  suffocation.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  a proper  system  of  teach- 
ing should  employ  careful  instruction  in  the 
parts  of  which  various  strokes  of  swimming  are 
composed,  before  any  teaching  of  the  whole  or 
combined  stroke  is  attempted.  Furthermore,  the 
practice  of  stroking  movements  should  be  under- 
taken in  ways  and  under  conditions  which  will 
be  not  only  comfortable  but  safe,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  parts  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
leads  progressively  from  one  fractional  skill  to 
another,  until  the  whole  stroke  or  style  of  swim 
ming  is  achieved. 

Value  of  Swimming  Instruction 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  learn  how  to  swim 
without  instruction.  As  a rule  self-taught  swim- 
mers swim  very  poorly  indeed.  Good  swimming 
is  based  fundamentally  upon  good  instruction, 
and  good  instruction  is  founded  primarily  upon 
thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  involved.  One  of  the  basic  needs  of 
aquatics  is  to  provide  meaningful  outlets  for 
the  skills  learned  in  swimming  and  lifesaving 
classes.  Although  it  is  important  for  people  to 
learn  to  swim  as  a means  of  being  safe  in  water, 
it  is  also  important  for  us  to  give  people  an 
opportunity  to  use  their  newly  developed  skills 
in  a manner  that  is  enjoyable  as  well  as  useful. 

Developing  the  Ability  to  Swim 

Contemporary  living  demands  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  free  of  conditions  hindering  him, 
should  swim  with  satisfaction  as  a personal 
safety  measure  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  others 
and  as  a means  of  finding  satisfaction  in  the  wise 
and  healthful  use  of  leisure  time.  To  develop 
such  ability  in  all  youth  the  school  must  make 
maximum  use  of  all  available  school  and  com- 


munity swimming  facilities.  Schools  without 
pools  should  survey  the  community  or  nearby 
communities  for  available  pools.  This  phase  ot 
physical  education  is  unquestionably  a top  prior- 
ity at  the  present  time. 

Aquatic  Leadership 

The  teacher  of  swimming  has  many  response 
bili ties.  He  should  know  how  to  teach  swim- 
ming, diving,  lifesaving,  be  competent  to  make 
assists  or  rescues,  and  coach  competitive  swim- 
ming and  diving.  His  preparation  as  a water 
safety  instructor  should  enable  him  to  meet  these 
responsibilities.  In  addition,  he  should  have  an 
understanding  of  swimming  pool  design,  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  management 
control,  and  program.  Frequently,  some  or  all 
of  these  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  him. 

The  Fundamental  Objectives  of  Aquatics  are  to  develop 

the  following  abilities: 

1.  To  regain  standing  position  from  front  or  back 
position  in  water 

2.  To  stay  afloat  for  a period  of  time 

3.  To  swim  any  stroke  the  length  of  the  pool 

4.  To  execute  a plain  front  dive 

5.  To  tread  water,  to  float,  to  scull,  and  to  change 
front  to  back  position  and  vice  versa 

6.  To  learn  a relief  stroke  for  front  and  back  posi 
tions 

7.  To  perform  acceptably  in  motor  tests  of  swim- 
ming 

8.  To  render  within  the  individual’s  capacity  assist- 
ance to  a person  in  and  about  the  water 

9.  To  submerge  and  swim  under  water 

10.  To  be  able  to  render  artificial  respiration 

11.  To  encourage  aquatics  as  a recreational  activitv 
for  wise  use  of  leisure  time 

Teaching  Suggestions: 

1.  Classes  should  not  exceed  40  pupils. 

2.  Classes  should  be  subdivided  into  small  units  for 
teaching. 

3.  Capable  pupil  teachers  should  be  utilized. 

4.  All  pupils  should  be  tested  and  classified  for  in- 
struction into  homogeneous  groups,  according  to 
proficiency.  Suggestive  basic  screening  test:  Jump 
into  deep  water,  emerge,  level-off  and  swim  out 
of  deep  water. 

5.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  teaching  non- 
swimmers. 

6.  Basic  instruction  should  cover  all  the  fundamentals 

of  swimming:  adjustment  to  water,  buoyancy, 

breathing,  propulsion,  and  coordination. 

7.  Daily  schedules  should  be  so  planned  that  all 
phases  of  basic  instruction  can  be  covered  during 
the  course. 

8.  The  instructor  should  assume  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  his  pupils. 

9.  All  school  personnel  teaching  swimming  and  water 
safety  should  periodically  review,  through  in-service 
programs,  modern  techniques  and  trends  in  the 
field  of  aquatics. 
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10.  An  effective  explanation-demonstration  is  condu 
cive  to  effective  learning. 

11.  The  teacher  should  avoid  unnecessary  talk  and 
should  make  effective  use  of  the  explanation- 
demonstration  technique. 

12-  Basic  elements  of  teaching  an  aquatic  skill  are 
as  follows: 

a.  Explanation  by  the  instructor 

b.  Demonstration  by  the  instructor 

c.  Land  drill  by  class 

d.  Stationary  support  drill  by  the  class 

e.  Free-floating  support  drill  by  the  class 

f.  Free-swimming  drill  by  the  class 


1.  Porpoise  (shallow 
water)  dive 

2.  Feet-first  entry  dive 

3.  Sit-down  dive 

4.  Kneeling  dive 

5.  Squat  dive 

6.  One  leg  fall -in  dive 

7.  Standing  jump  dive 

Basic  Strokes: 

1.  Paired  Movement 

a.  Elementary  Back 

b.  Inverted  Breast: 

c.  Breast 

2.  Three-part  Movement 

a.  Side 

b.  Side  Overarm 

c.  Trudgen 


Shallow  dive 
9.  Surface  dive 

10.  Racing  dive 

11.  Fundamentals  ol 
springboard  diving 

12.  Advanced  springboard 
diving 


3.  Four-part  Movement 

a.  Crawl 

b.  Back  Crawl 

4.  Five-part  Movement 

Trudgen  Crawl 


Suggested  Teaching  Progression  for  Diving: 

8. 


Suggested  Swimming  Program: 

1.  Basic:  2. 

Elective: 

a.  Beginners 

a.  Formation 

b.  Intermediates 

b.  Competitive 

c.  Swimmers 

c.  Survival 

d.  Advanced  Swim- 

d. Recreation 

mers 

Life  Saving: 

The  teacher  of  swimming  must  be  familiar 
with  lifesaving  procedures;  these  should  be 
taught  to  all  pupils  as  soon  as  their  swimming 
proficiency  warrants.  The  American  Red  Cross 
Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety  textbook  states: 

Safety  in  and  on  the  water  and  the  ability  to  assist  or 
rescue  a person  in  danger  of  drowning  are  based  funda- 
mentally upon  two  things,  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
neither  one  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 

Junior  and  Senior  Life  Saving: 

1.  Preliminary  swimming  test  requirements 

2.  Personal  safety  in  swiming 

3.  Elementary  forms  of  rescue 

4.  Personal  safety  and  self-rescue  in  use  of  small  craft 

5.  Swimming  rescue 

6.  Resuscitation 

7.  Special  forms  of  rescue 

Suggested  Safe  Practices: 

1.  Provide  qualified  lifesaving  instructors  and  guards. 

2.  Establish  health  policies  governing  use  of  pool. 

3.  Post  rules  and  safety  regulations  for  use  of  pool. 

4.  Stress  safety  instruction  and  enforce  safety  rules. 

5.  Have  constant  supervision  at  pool  when  in  use. 

6.  Provide  a safety  checking  system  of  swimmers,  (i.e. 
Buddy  System,  Check  Board,  etc.) 

7.  Prohibit  running  and  “horse-play”  on  deck  of  pool. 

8.  Provide  safety  and  lifesaving  equipment. 

9.  Limit  maximum  length  of  time  spent  in  water 
in  any  one  day  to  one  hour. 

10.  Keep  pool  entrances  locked  when  pool  is  not  in  use. 
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c. 

RHYTHMIC  ACTIVITIES 
Folk  Dancing— Square  Dancing— Social  Dancing 


It  is  important  that  the  instruction  of  adoles- 
cents in  the  dance  be  adapted  to  the  level  of 
their  dance  skill  and  experience,  rather  than 
to  an  exact  school  grade  or  age.  The  same 
dances  are  appropriate  for  beginners  in  either 
junior  or  senior  high  school.  Most  teachers  find 
that  introductory  units,  combining  folk  dances 
of  the  “mixer”  type,  modern  social  dances,  and 
square  dances,  make  an  excellent  teaching  com- 
bination. Beginners  will  be  quickly  responsive 
when  they  have  many  dances  which  are  simple, 
gay,  and  very  active.  Throughout  the  begin- 
ners’ instruction,  it  is  wise  to  alternate  easy 
“mixers”  with  other  dances.  This  takes  care 
of  the  embarrassment  of  “asking  a girl  to  dance” 
and  makes  sure  that  all  have  practice  with  both 
good  and  poor  partners,  and  that  no  one  dances 
too  long  with  the  same  partner.  Until  the 
beginners’  stage  is  passed,  instructors  should 
avoid  slowing  down  the  music,  insisting  on  too 
exact  technique,  or  on  long-sustained  practice 
of  complicated  figures. 


Teaching  Beginners 

When  dances  are  selected  for  any  one  unit, 
it  is  recommended  that  enough  of  a given  type 
be  taught  so  that  the  dance  'skills  of  that  type 
may  be  mastered  thoroughly  (viz.,  polka  or 
waltz,  American  square  dance  or  English  country 
dances,  foxtrot  or  tango) . Dances  used  by  be- 
ginners generally  contain  only  one,  two,  or  three 
figures  which  are  repeated  over  and  over.  In- 
terest will  be  greater  when,  at  this  stage  of  learn- 
ing, a teacher  will  present  and/or  repeat  from 
five  to  seven  dances  in  a class  period.  Once 
learned,  students  will  be  best  satisfied  if  allowed 
to  continue  for  a complete  run  of  the  record  for 
a dance.  If  pianists  are  used,  the  music  should 
be  repeated  six  to  eight  times  without  a break. 
Remember  that,  if  student  pianists  falter,  the 
dance  instruction  will  be  only  partially  success- 
ful. It  is  better  to  use  a good  record  player  with 
full  amplification,  and  selected  records.1 

1Folk  and  square  dance  records  are  most  quickly  and  con- 
veniently ordered  through  one  of  the  record  service  companies 
which  specializes  in  handling  folk  dance  records  from  all  sources. 
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Dance  Lists 

The  following  suggested  lists  of  dances  are  classified  according  to  both  type  and  level  of  diffi- 
culty. All  are  suitable  for  coeducational  groups,  but  may  be  used  for  girls  alone. 


I.  WALKING,  RUNNING,  SKIPPING,  SLIDING 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record1 

References 2 

Grand  March 

Stars  & Stripes 

13,  17,  26,  28 

*Ach  Ja! 

German 

double  circle 

MH-1110 

10 

*Bingo 

English 

double  circle 

Vic.  45-6172 

13,  14 

* Broom  Dance 

German 

double  circle 

Vic.  20448 

16,  20,  26,  29 

*Brown-Eyed  Mary 

double  circle 

FD-8005 

10,  25,  27 

#Captain  Jinks  (Mixer) 

single  circle 

Decca  18222 
Meth.  103 

11,  12,  26 

*For  He’s  A Jolly  Good 

Fellow 

longways 

26 

*Good  Night  Ladies 

American 

double  or 
triple  circle 

MH-1106 

12,  17,  26 

Gustaf’s  Skoal 

Swedish 

fours 

Vic.  45-6170 

8.  14,  16,  20,  26,  29 

*Irish  Washerwoman 

double  circle 

Meth.  103 

12 

La  Raspa 

SW  America 

couples 

Imp.  1084 
Meth.  106 
Peerless  2238 

12,  26 

*Lili  Marlene 

couples 

MacG.  310 

(Susan’s  Gavotte  ) 

Her.  M-113 

Looby  Loo 

single  circle 

Vic.  20214 

16,  20,  26,  29 

(Hullabaloo) 

Noriu  Miego 

Lithuanian 

fours 

Her.  19002 

1,26 

*Oh  Susanna 

American 

double  circle 

Vic.  20638 

11,  12,  16,  26 

*Paul  Jones 

double  circle 

Her.  2565 

13,  26 

*Push  the  Business  On 

double  circle 

26 

*Put  Your  Little  Foot 

American 

double  circle 

FD-107 

17 

*Red  River  Valley 

American 

circle  of 

Meth.  104 

12,  26 

(Mixer  Version) 

threes 

Scherr 

Jewish 

square 

Imp.  1022 

12,  14 

(Sher) 

*Sent  My  Brown  Jug 

Downtown 

double  circle 

Her.  M l 12 

12 

Seven  Steps 

*Shake  Them  ’Simmons 

Austria 

double  circle 

Meth.  101 

25,  26 

Down 

So.  Appalach. 

double  circle 

12,  13 

*Shoo  Fly 

American 

circle  of 
threes 

Her.  20099 

8,  12,  13,  14 

Skip  to  My  Lou 

double  circle 

Decca  18224 
Vic.  Album  87 

20,  26 

^Sicilian  Circle 

New  England 

fours  in 
circle 

Vic.  22991 

12,  14,  16,  19,  26 

(Caller’s  Mixup) 

Col.  556 

(The  Circle) 

Meth.  104 

Ten  Little  Indians 

circle 

Folkcraft  F-1004 
Her.  M-lll 

26 

*Turn  the  Glasses  Over 

double  circle 

Her.  MH-112 

8 

1 Record  companies  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

2 The  numbers  refer  to  the  references  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
* Dances  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  “mixers.” 
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II.  POLKA 

Any  dances  which  use  four  or  eight  measure  sequences  of  skips,  gallops,  or  slides  may  he 
used  as  “lead-up”  to  precede  the  introduction  of  polka  dances.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  teaching  the  polka  step  itself  is  by  a series  of  slides  sideward  left  and  right,  forward  and  back- 
ward. Use  6/8  music,  or  2/4  music,  such  as  the  “Ace  of  Diamonds.”  Slide  eight  slides  with 
right  foot  leading,  then  eight  slides  with  left  foot  leading;  four  slides  right,  four  left;  two  right, 
two  left  and  again  two  right,  two  left.  Then  discontinue  the  eight  and  four  slide  sequences  and 
do  only  the  “two-slide  combination”  forward  with  alternate  feet  leading  (i.e.,  the  polka) . Con- 
tinue for  eight,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two  measures  of  music.  Start  in  a big  circle.  Later  break  into 
lines  three  or  four  abreast.  Finally,  have  partners  work  alone  in  open  position.  Add  turns  in 
closed  position  after  dancers  know  a number  of  polka  dances  using  the  open  position. 


Polka  Lead-up  Dances  Using  Slides 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

A Hunting  We  Will  Go 

English 

longways 

14,  16,  26,  29 

Carrousel 

German 

double  circle 

Vic.  45-6179 

1,  14,  26 

Csebogar 

Hungarian 

circle 

Meth.  101 

1,  14,  16,  20,  26 

♦Patty  Cake  Polka 

double  circle 

Imp.  1117 

10,  13,  16 

♦Slide  ’N  Clap 

double  circle 

11 

Yankee  Doodle 

American 

threes 

Her.  22760 

14,  26 

Dances  to 

Learn  the  Polka  Step 

Ace  of  Diamonds 

Danish 

double  circle 

Meth.  102 
Vic.  20989 

11, 20,  26,  29 

Hop  Mother  Annika 

Swedish 

couples 

Her.  21618 

14,  26 

Klappdans 

Swedish 

couples 

Vic.  45-6171 

1 1,  16,  26,  29 

(Clap  Dance) 

Polka  for  Three 

German 

threes 

Her.  MH-1050 

7,  10 

(Polka  zu  Drei) 
Rovenaka 

Bohemian 

double  circle 

20,  26 

Strasak 

Bohemian 

circle 

26,  29 

Dances  of  Moderate  Difficulty 


Many  of  these  dances  use  partner  turns  in  the  closed  position.  At  this  level  students  enjoy  the 
ballroom  polka  with  partners.  Use  any  good  polka  records  (ie.,  Ballroom  Polka,  Coconut  Polka) . 
In  some  areas  the  Polish  polka  will  be  in  demand,  and  records  by  Yankovic  will  be  popular. 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Hummel  Schottische 

German 

couples 

Vic.  20448 

Finnish  Polka 

Finnish 

couples 

16 

Heel  and  Toe  Polka 

double  circle 

Ford  107 

8,  16,  17,  26 

(several  versions) 

Vic.  25-1002 

Jessie  Polka 

couples 

MH-617 

Instr.  on  record 

Kalvelis 

Lithuanian 

circle  of 

fours 

Meth.  M l 01 

L 12 

Sonart  M-301 

Koketka 

Russian 

couples 

Her.  MH-1060 

2 

Tantoli 

Swedish 

couples 

Vic.  20992 

14,  20,  26,  29 

Dances  for  the  More  Advanced 


Long  Row 

German 

lines 

7 

To  Tur 

Danish 

circle  of 
couples 

Imp.  1038 

9,  26 

Vippen 

(The  Mangle  ) 

Danish 

couples 

Fler.  8828 
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III.  TWO-STEP 


Dances 

N dtionality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Badger  Gavotte 

American 

couples 

Decca  25062 

11,  12,  19,  26 

Narcissus 

American 

couples 

Ford  110 
Pioneer  3010 
Windsor  R-601 

23  Instr.  with 

Oxford  Minuet 

American 

couples 

Imp.  1094 

record 
23,  27 

Csardas 

Hungarian 

couples 

Vic.  22158 

L 14 

(Czardas) 
Fedder  Mikkel 

German 

couples 

Folkcraft  F-1098 

2,3 

* Glowworm 

American 

couples 

Imp.  1044 

17,  23 

# Laces  and  Graces 

American 

couples 

Her.  MH-3002 

23 

Stop  Gallop 

German 

couples 

Her.  M-114 

21 

IV.  SCHOTTISCHE 

The  schottische  dances  often  alternate  the  schottische  step  with  a two-step.  It  is  convenient, 
therefore,  to  teach  both  types  in  the  same  unit  of  instruction. 

Schottische  Lead-up  Dances  (Using  Hop  and  Step-hop) 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Bunny  Hop 

American 

column. 

single  file 

Crested  Hen 

Danish 

threes 

Vic.  45-6176 
Meth.  108 

2,  14,  26,  29 

Finnish  Reel 

Finnish 

lines 

Col.  3062 
Vic.  19348 

11,  16,  26 

Hokey  Pokey 

circle 

Her.  4021 
Her.  1505 
Vic.  204021 

Hold  That  Line 

lines 

Her.  M-113 

12 

(Ten  Pretty  Girls) 
Seven  Jumps 

Danish 

circle 

Meth.  108 
Vic.  21617 

14,  26,  29 

Schottische  Dances1 


Canadian  Barn  Dance 
California  Schottische 
Danish  Schottische 

Danish 

couples 

couple 

couple 

MH-618 
Imp.  1046 

Instr.  on  record 
26,  27 
3 

*Five  Foot  Two 

double  circle 

Rondo  R-186 

Direct,  with  rec- 
ord 

* Glowworm 

double  circle 

Imp.  1044 

17 

Horah 

Palestine 

open  circle 

1 

Military  Schottische 

double  circle 

Decca  2-5062 

10,  16,  26 

(Texas  Schottische) 

* Oklahoma  Mixer 
(Progressive  Schot- 

double  circle 

Her.  112,  10401 
Her.  1035 

12,  27 

tische) 

*Road  to  the  Isles 

double  circle 

Imp.  1005 

12,  26 

(Far  Northland) 

1 Many  of  the  dance  records  may  be  interchanged  for  the  different  dances. 
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IV.  SCHOTTISCHE— (Continued) 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Chester  Schottische 
Cotton-Eyed  Joe 

Texas 

couple 

couple 

Cap.  40206 

13 

16,  23,  26 

El  Paso  Schottische 

Texas 

couple 

Her.  37332 

23 

Kolo 

Serbian 

circle 

1,  10,  12 

#Korobushka 

Russian 

double  circle 

Kismet  106 

1,  10,  1 1, 26 

(Pedlar’s  Pack) 

Paul  and  His  Chickens 
Rheinlander  Schottische 

Danish 

German 

longways 

couples 

Her.  MH-105 

6,  14 

Schottische  for  Four 

fours 

Decca  25062 

26 

Schottische  for  Three 

threes 

Vic.  26001 

26 

*Sentimental  Journey 

couples 

Windsor  R-601 

Direct,  with  rec- 

(Altai) 

ord 

V.  WALTZ,  STEP-SWING,  WALTZ-BALANCE,  HESITATION,  MAZURKA 

Lead-up  Dances  Using  3/4  Time 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Eide  Ratas 

Danish 

double  circle 

Her.  MH-1018 

9 

Kaca 

Czech 

couples 

14 

LaCucaracha 

Mexican- 

American 

couples 

Imp.  1082 

11,  14, 15 

Moonwinks 

(Three-Step) 

couples 

Imp.  1046 
Decca  25061 
MacG.  611 

11,  23,  26 

Waltzes  for  Beginners 


Cielito  Lindo 

double  circle 

Her.  418 

11,  17 

Family  Waltz 

Danish 

circle 

Her.  MH-1057 

10 

Little  Man  in  a Fix 

Danish 

double  couples 

Vic.  20449 

1,  14,  20,  26 

Merry  Widow  Waltz 

couples 

MH-1054 

11,23,26 

Skater’s  Waltz 

American 

couples 

16 

Waltzes  with  Turns 


Black  Hawk  Waltz 

couples 

Her.  MH-3002 

23 

Bolero  Waltz 

couples 

11,  23 

Mexican  Waltz 

Southwest 

couples 

Her.  MH-1016 

9,  13,23 

(Chapanecas) 

American 

Pas  D’Espagne 

couples 

Her.  MH-1061 

2 

*Spanish  Circle  Waltz 

fours  in  circle 

Folkcraft  1047 
Meth.  105 
Imp.  1 043 

23,  26 

Spanish  Waltz 

couples 

Decca  25061 

11,  23,  27 

Waltz  of  the  Bells 

double  circle 

MacG.  611 

Direct,  with  rec- 

(Ting-a-Ling) 

Imp.  1048 

ord 

Tennessee  Waltz 

couples 

MacG.  648 

Direct,  with  rec- 

ord 
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Advanced  Waltzes 


Dances 

Nationality 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Rye  Waltz 

couples 

Imp.  1044 

12,  19,  23,  20,  26, 

Folkcraft  F-1103 

16 

Singing  Quadrille 

American 

squares 

24 

To  Ting 

Danish 

couples 

Her.  MH-1018 

9 

Varsovienne 

American 

couples 

Decca  25060 

1,  11,  23,  20,  16, 

(Varsovianna) 

Scandinavian 

Globe  5002 

26 

MacG.  10-398-3 

Meth.  107 

Veleta  (Valeta) 

couples 

Decca  25060 

10,  16,  23,  26 

Imp.  1045 

VI.  DANCES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

These  dances  are  presented  separately  because  their  figures,  and  the  execution  of  the  typical 
walking-step,  skipping-step,  running-step,  are  all  highly  stylized  and  quite  different  from  the  simi- 
lar steps  and  figures  used  in  our  American  dances. 


English  Country  Dances 


Dances 

Formation 

Record 

References 

Galopede 

longways 

Her.  5071 

22  (Vol.  I) 

*We  Won’t  Get  Home 

longways 

Her.  5071 

14,  16 

Till  Morning 
Black  Nag 

longways 

Vic.  20444 

22  (Vol.  I) 

Gathering  Peascods 

circle  couples 

Her.  20445 

22  (Vol.  I) 

Rufty  Tufty 

fours 

Her.  2958 

22  (Vol.  I) 

Sellingers’  Round 

circle  couples 

Vic.  20445 

22  (Vol.  Ill),  14,  20,  29 

If  All  the  World  Were  Paper 

square 

Her.  2959 

22  (Vol.  II) 

Picking  Up  Sticks 

square 

22  (Vol.  II) 

Irish 


Waves  of  Tory 


longways  Disc  73 1 12,  26 

MH.  M-102 


Scotch 


Highland  Schottische  FD-34 1-342  10,  16 

#Road  to  the  Isles  double  circle  Imp.  1005  12,  26 


VII.  AMERICAN  DANCES 
Play  Party  Games  from  the  Appalachians 


Dances 


Record  References 


Bow  Belinda 

(Jinny  Crack  Corn)  11,  12,  13 

Paw  Paw  Patch  MH-14001  11,20,26 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

(simple  longways  version) 
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Longways  Dances  from  New  England 


Dances 


Record 


References 


Fireman’s  Dance 


Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
Virginia  Reel 

(Circle  Virginia  Reel) 

(Group  Virginia  Reel,  all  active) 


Imp.  1095 
Meth.  107 
Decca  18221 
Meth.  104 
Decca  18221 
Vic.  20447 


19,  26 


26 

11,  12,  13,  14,  20,  23,  16,  26,  29 


Square  Dances 

High  school  students  enjoy  “calling”  square  dances.  The  boys  especially  learn  to  do  this 
quickly.  A good  “calling”  textbook,1  several  good  records  of  slow  and  moderate  speeds,  and  a 
microphone,  are  needed  to  help  the  students  to  learn  to  call  confidently  and  quickly. 

Good  records  for  learning  to  “call”  include: 


Fairly  Slow  Record  Moderate  Speed  Record 


Blackberry  Quadrille 
Soldier’s  Joy 
Money  Musk  I and  II 
Virginia  Reels 


Vic.  45-6184 
Vic.  20447 


Golden  Slippers 
Turkey  in  the  Straw 
Chinese  Breakdown 


MH-1041 
Cap.  79-40160 
Cap.  79-40202 


Many  records  with  calls  are  available  for  teachers  who  wish  to  use  them.  Choose  records 
with  clearly  intelligible  callers.  Record  dances  should  he  taught  in  “walk-through”  fashion  by 
the  teacher,  then  done  to  the  music. 

There  are  many  excellent  square  dances  available,  with  and  without  calling  records,  but 
only  a few  favorites  are  listed. 


Elementary  Square  Dances 


Captain  Jinks 

12,  13,  16,  23,  26 

Hi  Ya 

12 

Dive  for  the  Oyster 

12,  13,  23,  24,  25,  26 

Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 

13,  16 

Forward  Six  and  Fall 

Lady  Round  the  Lady 

12 

Back  Six 

16,23 

Girl  I Left  Behind  Me 

19,  24,  26 

Life  On  the  Ocean  Wave 

12,  13, 

(Ocean  Wave  ) 

Grapevine  Twist 

12,  13,24 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

26 

Hinky  Dinky  Parley  Voo 

11,  13,  20,  16,  26 

Red  River  Valley 

9,  12, 

Advanced 

Elementary 

Birdie  in  the  Cage 

12,  13,  24,  27 

Spanish  Cavaliero 

12 

Golden  Slippers 

12,  24 

Texas  Star 

13,24 

Heads  Advance  and  Sides 

Three  Ladies  Chain 

13,  24 

Retire 

12 

Inside  Arch  and  Outside 

Uptown-Downtown 

12,  13 

Under 

13,  24,  25 

1 Kirkell  & Shaffnit,  Richard  Kraus,  or  Lloyd  Shaw. 
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VIII.  SOCIAL  DANCES 


Modern  social  dancing  for  beginners  is  best  interspersed  with  a wide  selection  of  “mixers.” 
Simple  round  dances  using  the  polka,  two-step,  schottische,  and  square  dances,  may  also  be  used 
to  add  variety  and  activity.  Intermediate  and  advanced  dancers  in  the  high  schools,  however, 
may  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  perfection  of  the  more  difficult  social  dance  steps,  and  on  cre- 
ative social  dancing. 

Social  dancing  is  especially  valuable  in  helping  teen-agers  to  effect  desirable  boy-girl  rela- 
tionships and  to  learn  good  manners  in  party  situations.  Usually  automatic  devices  for  pairing 
off  boys  and  girls,  and  for  making  the  very  frequent  partner  changes,  should  be  continued  until 
about  the  twelfth  lesson.  Then,  by  degrees,  students  may  choose  partners  for  some  dances.  In 
all  class  instruction,  from  the  very  start,  avoid  permitting  couples  to  stay  together  too  long. 

The  teaching  progression  in  social  dancing  for  beginners  starts  with  the  simple  foxtrot,  fox- 
trot turns,  and  grapevine.  After  these  fundamentals  are  learned  the  students  may  continue  to 
more  intricate  fox-trot  steps,  or  may  make  a similar  beginning  in  a different  dance,  such  as  the 
waltz,  rumba,  or  tango.  Each  type  of  dance  has  a number  of  different  figures.  In  a unit  of 
eight  to  twelve  lessons  it  is  better  to  master  a fairly  large  number  of  figures  for  a limited  number 
of  dances,  than  to  learn  one  or  two  figures  for  every  one  of  the  current  popular  social  dances. 
The  choice  of  dances,  and  of  dance  figures,  depends  on  the  interest  of  the  students  and  the  skill 
of  the  instructor. 

There  are  several  series  of  “talking  records”  for  teaching  social  dances.1  These  may  be 
very  useful  to  teachers  but  they  should  not  become  too  dependent  on  them. 


For  music  for  social  dancing  use  the  popular  records  of  well-known  bands,  such  as: 


Foxtrot 

Glenn  Miller 
Tommy  Dorsey 
Benny  Goodman 

Waltz 

Wayne  King 
A1  Goodman 


Rumba  and  Mambo 
Noro  Morales 
Xavier  Cugat 

Samba 

Gao  Gurgel 


Tango 
Pancho 
Marek  Weber 

Charleston 
Eddie  Condon 
Pee  Wee  Hunt 


Lindy 

Guy  Lombardo 
Ray  Anthony 
Harry  James 


Social  Dances,  28 


Foxtrot 
Basic  step 
Promenade 
Forward  and 
backward  turns 
Dip 

T urn-under 
Grapevine 

Rumba 
Square 
Left  turn 
Turn-under 
Cuban  walk 
Butterfly  breaks 
Crossover 


Mambo 
Basic  step 
Sideward  basic 
Crossover 

One-Step 

Closed  position 
Right  turn 
T urn-under 
Throw-over  side  to 
side 

Promenade 
Pivot  turn 
Peabody  turn 

Samba 


Waltz 
Basic  step 

Half  squares  forward 
and  backward 
The  square 
Progressive  turns 
left  and  right 
Balance 
Hesitation 
Serpentine 
Viennese  waltz 

Tango 

Closed  position 
Dip 

Step-out  position 


Promenade 
Crisscross 
Push-away  break 
Run-around 
Swirl 

Charleston 

Lindy 

Push-away  break 
Turn-under 
Elbow  break 
Texas  Tommy 
Double  Lindy 

Conga 


1 Foxtrot  waltz  rumba:  Dance  Master  Series.  41  Holmes  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Foxtrot  Lessons,  Mambo  Lessons:  Educational  Dance 
Recordings,’  Beardsley  Station,  P.  O.  Box  6062,  Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 
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DANCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Reference 

Numbers 

1 Beliajus,  F.  V 

2 Beliajus,  F.  V 

3 Bryans,  H.  Sc  Madsen,  J 

4 Chase,  R 

5 Cocliem,  C.  & Roth,  M.  

6 Dunsing,  P 

7 Dunsing,  P 

8 Girl  Scouts  of  America 

9 Herman,  M 

10  Herman,  M 

1 1 Johnstone,  G.  H 

12  Kirkell  & Shaffnit  

13  Kraus,  R 

14  LaSalle,  D 

15  Murray,  R 

16  Neilson  & Van  Hagen 

17  National  Recreational  Association 

18  Owens,  L.  & Ruth,  V 

19  Ryan,  G 

20  Salt,  Fox,  Douthett  8c  Stevens 

21  Schwendener  Sc  Pulford 

22  Sharp,  C.  

23  Shaw,  L 

24  Shaw,  L 

25  Tobitt,  J 

26  Van  Hagen,  Dexter,  Williams 

27  Waudby,  M.  Sc  G 

28  White,  Betty  

29  Wild  & White 


. Dance  and  Be  Merry,  Vol.  I 
Dance  and  Be  Merry,  Vol.  II 
Scandinavian  Dances 
. Old  Songs  and  Singing  Games 
Palestine  Dances 
. Dance  Lightly 
. German  Folk  Dances,  Vol.  I 
Skip  To  My  Lou 
. Folk  Dances  for  All 
.Folk  Dance  Syllabus,  1953 
. Heel-and-Toe 
Partners  All,  Places  All 
. Square  Dances  of  Today 

Rhythms  and  Dances  for  Elementary  Schools,  1951 
Dance  in  Elementary  Education 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  1954 
. Musical  Mixers 
. Advanced  Square  Dances 
Dances  of  Our  Pioneers 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary 
Schools 

Singing  Feet 

English  Country  Dances,  Vols.  I,  II,  III 
. Round  Dance  Book 
Cowboy  Dances 
On  Your  Toes 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,  1951 
Square  Your  Sets 
Dancing  Made  Easy 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  1949 


DESIGNATIONS  FOR  VICTROLA  RECORDS 


Cap 

Capitol 

Globe 

Globe 

M.  H. 

Michael  Herman 

Col 

Columbia 

Her 

Michael  Herman 

Peerless 

Peerless 

Decca 

Decca 

Imp 

Imperial 

Pioneer 

Pioneer 

Disc 

Disc 

Kismet 

Kismet 

Rondo 

Rondo 

Folkcraft 

Folkcraft 

MacG 

MacGregor 

Sonart 

Sonart 

F.  D. 

Folk  Dancer 

Meth. 

Methodist  World 

Vic 

Victor 

Ford 

Ford 

of  Fun  Series 

Windsor 

Windsor 
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D. 


INDIVIDUAL,  DUAL  OR  TEAM  ACTIVITIES 


Individual  Sports  and  Activities 

Individual  sports  and  activities  play  a major 
part  in  physical  education  programs.  They  have 
a great  carry-over  value  and  many  of  them  may 
be  engaged  in  throughout  one’s  lifetime.  Greater 
stress  should  be  placed  on  these  activities  in 
grades  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  school’s  physical 
education  program  because  of  their  potentiality 
for  enriching  the  lives  of  many  persons. 

1.  Archery.  The  fundamental  skills  in  this 
activity  can  be  developed  in  a short  time.  It 
provides  for  social  contact  and  may  be  engaged 
in  by  persons  of  any  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  all 
seasons.  Fundamentals  may  be  presented  to  the 
group,  some  practicing  with  bows,  some  mimeti- 
cally,  or  helping  one  another.  Provision  must 
be  made  to  teach  safe  handling  and  proper  care 
of  equipment. 

2.  Bowling.  As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  par- 
ticipant sports,  bowling  should  be  included  in  the 
school  program  of  physical  education  wherever 
conditions  permit.  It  provides  for  sociability 
but  may  be  enjoyed  without  teammates.  Strength 
is  not  a limiting  factor.  Girls  can  bowl  with 
boys  in  a skilled  leisure  time  pursuit.  Bowling 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
rhythmic  coordination  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  relax. 

3.  Golf.  The  universality  of  golf,  the  low- 
cost  privileges  available  in  most  communities, 
and  its  unique  carry-over  value  and  socialization 
features  make  it  an  important  activity  in  the 
school  program  wherever  possible.  Separate  as- 
pects of  the  game,  such  as  putting  and  driving, 
are  enjoyable  in  themselves  and  may  be  nsed  in 
a variety  of  ways  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

4.  Skating.  (Ice  and  Roller)  In  communi- 
ties where  it  is  possible  to  participate  in  winter 
sports  or  where  there  are  skating  rinks,  skating 
should  be  included  in  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  Satisfying  skills  for  the 
worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time,  sociability,  and 
physical  fitness  are  potential  outcomes  of  par- 
ticipation. Roller  skating  introduces  a recrea- 
tion skill  which  both  boys  and  girls  of  every 
age  can  enjoy  for  entertainment  and  physical 
activity.  For  youngsters  and  teen-agers,  roller 


skating  provides  music,  laughter,  and  fun;  helps 
dispense  with  teen-age  shyness  and  awkwardness; 
and  without  realizing  it,  the  pupils  learn  physical 
coordination,  grace,  and  poise.  Roller  skating 
is  one  answer  to  handling  large  groups  of  pupils 
in  a relatively  small  space.  Roller  skating 
doesn’t  damage  or  cause  undue  wear  to  gym- 
nasium floors  if  proper  skates  are  used. 

5.  Skiing.  Schools  located  in  areas  where 
snow  conditions  are  favorable  should  provide 
for  instruction  in  skiing.  This  vigorous  activity 
may  be  enjoyed  by  individuals  who  desire  the 
challenge  of  skill,  speed,  and  daring  or  by  those 
seeking  the  pleasure  of  invigorating  air  and  the 
scenic  outdoors  of  winter. 

Dual  Sports  and  Activities 

Dual  or  partner  sports  are  always  popular  be- 
cause of  their  high  carry-over  value  and  poten- 
tiality for  use  in  adulthood.  Every  secondary 
school  should  provide  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion and  the  development  of  skills  in  many  of 
the  following  activities: 

1.  Badminton.  As  a relatively  new  activity 
in  the  sports  program  of  the  United  States,  in- 
terest in  badminton  has  increased  markedly.  Co- 
recreational  possibilities,  adaptability,  economy 
and  carry-over  values  make  this  activity  interest- 
ing and  appealing.  In  all  age  groups  and  both 
sexes  badminton  provides  excitement  for  the  be- 
ginner as  well  as  the  expert.  The  game  may  be 
mild  or  strenuous  in  accordance  with  the  play- 
er’s skill.  Strength  and  speed  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  skill  and  deception. 

2.  Handball.  A highly  desirable  recreational 
activity  which  can  be  played  at  any  speed  and 
requires  but  two  players,  handball  has  devel- 
oped a staunch  following  in  recent  years.  Played 
on  a one-wall,  three-wall,  or  four-wall  court  the 
game  is  suitable  for  players  of  various  degrees  of 
skill. 

Its  rules  are  simple;  it  requires  no  special  ex- 
pensive equipment;  it  can  be  played  indoors  or 
outdoors,  on  a regulation  or  makeshift  court. 
No  long  instructional  program  is  required  and 
the  game  may  be  played  by  both  sexes  and  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  needs  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  participants. 
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3.  Squash.  Squash  has  a great  carry-over 
value  for  both  sexes  but  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion of  playing  courts  has  been  a great  deterrent 
to  the  popularity  of  the  sport  in  this  country. 
Private  secondary  schools  are  making  provision 
for  it  in  their  programs  and  the  public  schools 
should  follow  as  soon  as  general  public  facilities 
are  available.  Similar  to  handball  but  played 
with  a racket,  it  offers  a highly  recreational  ac- 
tivity for  keeping  fit  and  enjoying  the  social 
values  associated  with  vigorous  competition. 

4.  Table  Tennis.  An  activity  requiring 
speed,  skill,  and  stamina,  table  tennis  can  be 
played  by  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  It  can  be 
played  indoors  or  outdoors  and  brings  satisfac- 


tory sociability  and  friendly  competition  to 
participants.  Sportsmanship  and  fair  play  are 
intrinsic  characteristics.  Provision  for  this  ac- 
tivity in  the  physical  education  program  of  the 
secondary  school  can  be  of  value  to  the  normal 
as  well  as  to  restricted  pupils  by  gearing  the  play 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  players. 

5.  Tennis.  Tennis  is  a challenging  sport 
which  offers  boys  and  girls  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  skill  for  the  worth- 
while use  of  leisure  time,  both  during  school 
days  and  later  life.  It  provides  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, competition,  and  sportsmanship.  Few 
communities  fail  to  provide  courts  for  recrea- 
tional use.  Tennis  should  be  stressed  in  every 
school  program  at  the  secondary  level. 
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List  of  Individual,  Dual,  and  Team  Activities 


Archery 

Dancing 

Ice  Skating 

Speed-a-way 

Badminton 

Deck  Tennis 

Lacrosse 

Speedball 

Bait-casting 

Diving 

Life  Saving 

Speed  Skating 

Baseball 

Fencing 

Paddleball 

Squash  Racquets 

Basketball 

Field  Hockey 

Paddle  Tennis 

Swimming 

Bocci 

Figure-skating 

Riflery 

Table  Tennis 

Bowling 

Fly-casting 

Roller  Skating 

Tennis 

Bowling  on  the  Green 

Golf 

Rowboating 

Touch  Football 

Canoeing 

Gymnastics 

Sailing 

Track  and  Field 

Codeball  on  the  Court 

Handball 

Sculling 

Volleyball 

Crew  Racing 

Horseback  Riding 

Shuffleboard 

Water  Polo 

Croquet 

Horseshoes 

Six-man  Football 

Weight-lifting 

Cross  Country 

Ice  Hockey 

Skiing 

Wrestling 

Curling 

Soccer 

E. 

GYMNASTICS  AND  TUMBLING 


The  program  of  gymnastics  and  tumbling 
contributes  to  body  development  and  muscle 
tone.  Properly  conducted  gymnastics  are  bene- 
ficial for  the  development  of  arm,  shoulder, 
girdle,  and  abdominal  muscles— those  body  parts 
usually  neglected  in  a program  of  sports  and 
games. 

The  objectives  of  gymnastics  and  tumbling 
are: 

1.  To  develop  endurance,  strength,  flexibility, 
agility,  poise,  and  self-confidence. 

2.  To  develop  specific  skills  in  handling  the 
body. 

Organization 

The  class  arrangement  is  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  class  and  of  the  gymnasium,  and  upon 
the  apparatus  available.  Efficient  organization 
may  be  secured  by  the  following: 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  according  to 
facilities. 

2.  Keep  the  groups  small  to  provide  maximum 
participation. 

3.  Arrange  the  class  and  apparatus  so  that 
(a)  those  awaiting  their  turns  may  see  the 
performer,  and  (b)  safe  and  easy  access 
to  and  from  the  apparatus  is  provided. 

The  apparatus  should  be  readily  available 
and  wherever  possible  in  position  for  use 
before  the  class  begins.  If  conditions  require 
the  use  of  class  members  to  assemble  and  remove 
equipment,  an  efficient  technique  should  be 
developed  to  save  time  for  instruction  and 
participation. 


Activities 

Marching 

There  is  no  justification  for  devoting  a large 
amount  of  time  to  the  acquisition  and  practice 
of  marching.  The  needs  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion program  can  be  met  through  a knowledge 
of  those  techniques  and  movements  essential  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  a class,  such  as: 

Suggested  commands  to  be  used  in  teaching 
marching: 

1.  Fall  In!  (Class  interval) 

2.  Class,  Attention! 

3.  Dress  Right,  Dress! 

4.  Ready,  Front! 

5.  Cover! 

6.  At  Ease! 

7.  Rest! 

8.  Right  (Left) , Face! 

9.  Count  Off! 

10.  Half  Right  (Left) , Face! 

11.  About,  Face! 

12.  Mark  Time,  March! 

13.  Forward,  March! 

14.  Backward,  March! 

15.  Half  Step,  March! 

16.  Right  (Left)  Step,  March! 

17.  Quick  Time,  March! 

18.  Double  Time,  March! 

19.  Class,  Halt! 

20.  To  the  Rear,  March! 

21.  Change  Step,  March! 

22.  Column  Right  (Left) , March! 

23.  Right  (Left)  Oblique,  March! 

24.  By  the  Right  (Left)  Flank,  March! 

25.  Two’s  Right  (Left)  , March! 

26.  Four’s  Right  (Left) , March! 

27.  Fall  Out!' 

28.  As  you  were! 

29.  Break  Ranks! 

30.  Class,  Dismissed! 
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Apparatus  Activities 

Only  a few  of  the  activities  and  exercises  using 
apparatus  will  be  described  here.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  seek  additional  teaching  materials  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  phase  of  the  physical 
education  program. 

Body  build  and  coordination  make  tumbling 
and  apparatus  work  much  easier  for  some  pupils. 
Good  instruction  requires  much  patience  and 
proper  provision  of  all  safety  measures. 

1.  Climbing  Ropes  and  Poles. 

Exercises  on  the  ropes  and  poles  are  extremely 
important  for  arms  and  shoulder-girdle  develop- 
ment. Rope  climbing  is  a very  good  condition- 
ing exercise.  All  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
safety  moves  and  holds.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  coming  down  the  ropes  or  poles  slowly  to  pre- 
vent hand  burns. 

a.  Hand-over-hand  ascent 

b.  Hand-and-foot  ascent 

c.  Alternate  arm  pull  and  foot  clamp  ascent 

d.  Hand-under-hand  descent 

e.  Hand-and-foot  clamp  descent 

f.  Loop  clamp  (safety  measure) 

2.  Parallel  bars— apparatus  upon  which  an 
individual  can  perform  in  all  directions  and 
planes.  It  is  excellent  for  developing  a sense 
of  balance. 

a.  Standing  and  running  mounts 

b.  Stationary  and  swinging  dismounts 

c.  Standing  and  running  vaults 

d.  Stationary  and  swinging  vaults 

e.  Stationary  and  swinging  dips 

f.  Travel  support 

g.  Hand-pump  travel 

h.  Shoulder  and  hand  balances 

i.  Forward  and  backward  shoulder  rolls 

j.  Uprises  and  upstarts 

J-  The  horizontal  bar  is  valuable  in  accustom- 
ing the  pupil  to  circle  movements.  Excellent  for 
developing  hand,  wrist,  and  arm  strength.  Fine 
coordinator  of  balance  and  timing. 

a.  Vaults 

b.  Dismounts 

c.  Mounts 

d.  Hangs 

e.  Swings 

f.  Hangs  with  leg  exercises 

g.  Leg  and  hip  circles 

h.  Seat  circles 

i.  Uprises  and  upstarts 

j.  Giant  circles 


4.  Horse,  Long  Horse,  and  Buck  provide 
many  opportunities  for  a variety  of  exercises 
important  because  of  the  use  of  the  hands  and 
arms  with  the  body  moving. 

a.  Vaults 

b.  Mounts 

c.  Dismounts 

d.  Neckspring 

e.  Headspring 

f.  Leg  half-circles 

g.  Full  circles 

h.  Scissors 

i.  Handstands 

j.  Cut-offs 

5.  The  Elephant  is  another  good  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  developing  a sense  of  balance  in 
which  height  is  involved. 

a.  Vaults 

b.  Mounts 

c.  Dismounts 

d.  Neckspring 

e.  Headspring 

f.  Handspring 

6.  Stationary  and  Flying  Rings  provide  many 
opportunities  for  developing  a sense  of  balance 
on  a moving  object.  Excellent  for  developing 
the  arms  and  shoulders. 

a.  Hangs 

b.  Swings  and  dismounts 

c.  Single  and  double  cut-offs 

d.  Inverted  hangs 

e.  Swings  with  twists 

Tumbling  and  Stunts 
Tumbling 

Tumbling  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  phases  of  gymnastics.  Its  popularity 
no  doubt  is  due  to  its  most  frequent  use  on  the 
stage,  in  the  circus,  and  in  acrobatic  dancing. 
It  provides  fine  all-around  exercise  and  it  is 
an  ideal  activity  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
used  with  excellent  success  for  exhibition  num- 
bers. It  is  easy  to  teach  and  is  learned  more 
rapidly  than  most  other  apparatus  work.  Tum- 
bling results  in  a feeling  of  satisfaction  at  all 
age  levels,  especially  if  suitable  exercises  are  well 
taught  and  adequately  learned.  A minimum  of 
space  and  equipment  is  needed  for  tumbling 
although  the  initial  cost  of  an  adequate  number 
of  mats  is  considerable.  To  prevent  injuries,  it 
is  recommended  that  only  5'  by  20'  mats,  3 inches 
thick,  be  used  for  tumbling. 
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Tumbling  (cont.) 

Singles 

1.  Forward  Roll  and  its  variations 

2.  Backward  Roll  and  its  variations 

3.  Shoulder  Roll 

4.  Knee-chest  Roll 

5.  Cartwheel  and  its  variations 

6.  Roundoff  and  its  variations 

7.  Running  Dive  and  its  variations 

8.  Headspring  and  its  variations 

9.  Handspring  and  its  variations 

10.  Back  Handspring  and  its  variations 

11.  Front  Somersault  and  its  variations 

12.  Back  Somersault  and  its  variations 

Doubles 

1.  Pitches  and  their  variations 

2.  Cannon  Ball 

3.  Snap  Over 

4.  Pull  Around 

5.  Swing  to  Feet 

6.  Back-to-Back  Toss 

7.  Flips  with  Pitches 

8.  Front  Wheelbarrow 

9.  Back  Flips  with  Pitches 

10.  Double  Butterflies 


Stunts 

Singles 

1.  Knee  Walk 

2.  Jump  and  Turn 

3.  Cross-leg  Rise  and  Sit-down 

4.  High-kick  with  One  Foot 

5.  Jump  Over  Stick 

6.  Hop  Over  Leg 

7.  Circle  Hands  in  Opposite  Direction 

8.  Click  Heels  to  Side 

9.  Jump  Forward  Holding  Toes 

10.  Pick  up  Paper  with  Mount  While  Kneel- 
ing 

11.  Hand  Balance,  Touch  Nose  to  Floor 

12.  Far-reach  While  Kneeling 

13.  Hand-balance  with  Legs  Over  Arms 

14.  Run  in  Circle,  Head  on  Mat 

Doubles 

1.  Elephant  Walk 

2.  Acrobatic  Handshake 

3.  Wheelbarrow 

4.  Head-to-Head  Handshake 

5.  Turn  over,  Elbows  Hooked 

6.  Back-to-Back  Toss 

7.  Acrobatic  Foxtrot 

8.  See-saw 
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Springboard 

1.  Straight  Bouncing 

2.  Bouncing  and  Straddle  Touch 

3.  Jackknife  Touch 

4.  Tuck  Grab 

5.  Twister 

6.  Straddle  Over  Obstacle 

7.  Tuck  Over  Obstacle 

8.  Sheep  Jump  Over  Obstacle 

9.  Stoop  Jump  Over  Obstacle 

10.  Dive  Over  Obstacle 

Trampolining 

Trampolining,  as  a physical  education  activity, 
has  been  growing  in  popularity  the  last  few 
years.  The  trampoline  is  a rather  new  piece 
of  apparatus  that  is  popular  with  boys  and  girls. 
Girls,  as  a rule,  do  not  become  as  efficient  in  the 
use  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  as  do  boys.  It  is 
excellent  for  developing  poise,  flexibility,  and 
balance. 

Trampoline* 

Objectives 

a.  To  provide  physical  conditioning  and  mus- 
cular development 

b.  To  teach  timing  and  rhythm  in  coordi- 
nated movements 

c.  To  teach  balance  and  body  control 

d.  To  provide  another  activity  for  students 
that  helps  to  develop  self-confidence  and 
poise  and  at  the  same  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  fun  and  enjoyment 

Purpose 

The  main  purpose  of  this  material  is  to  pro- 
vide a guide  for  Pennsylvania  teachers  planning 
to  use  the  trampoline.  The  material  is  all  very 
elementary  inasmuch  as  students  in  a regular 
physical  education  class  are  equipped  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  efficiency  in  coordination  and  body- 
control. 

Teaching  the  Trampoline 

I.  Supervision— With  proper  supervision  and 
the  proper  teaching  of  safety  practices  and  pre- 
cautions, trampolining  becomes  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  other  activity  in  our  program. 
Students  not  too  successful  in  other  activities 
may  actually  “find  themselves”  when  it  comes  to 
working  on  this  piece  of  apparatus.  When  not 
in  use  it  should  always  be  closed,  stored,  and 

locked,  in  order  to  prevent  use  when  the  instruc- 
- 

° Courtesy  of  the  Allentown  Public  Schools. 


tor  is  not  on  hand.  Proper  procedures  in  setting 
up  the  trampoline  and  folding  it  should  be 
taught  first.  This  should  be  followed  with  in- 
formation of  a general  nature  as  to  what  the 
student  can  expect  when  he  or  she  “climbs 
aboard”  for  the  first  time.  The  instructor  must 
recognize  individual  differences  in  students  so  as 
to  plan  progression  accordingly.  The  class  is 
ready  now  for  safety  instructions,  and  these  are 
listed  under  the  next  topic. 

II.  Safety  Instructions— Have  all  students  take 
off  gym  shoes.  Gather  class  around  the  trampo- 
line and  discuss  the  following.  Never  Go  On 
The  Trampoline  Unless  The  Instructor  Is  Pres- 
ent. 

1.  Safe  method  of  getting  on  (use  side  of 
machine-sit  on  side  bar  and  shoulder  roll  to 
center  of  bed.) 

2.  Safe  method  of  getting  off— sit  down  on  bed 
near  side  bar  and  have  two  spotters,  each 
taking  an  arm,  help  the  performer  off. 
Never  get  on  and  off  of  the  ends.  Never 
stand  on  side  bar  and  jump  off.  Never 
stand  on  springs. 

3.  A 5'  x 10'  mat  should  be  placed  on  floor 
at  point  of  dismount. 

4.  Spotters  around  machine  must  always  be 
alert  and  ready  to  catch  or  push  performer 
to  center  of  bed.  There  must  always  be 
a minimum  of  four  spotters— one  on  each 
side,  one  on  each  end. 

5.  When  purchasing  a machine  be  sure  to  in- 
clude safety  mats  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturer. This  is  an  added  cost,  hut  is  a 
“must.” 

G.  Reckless  and  exceedingly  high  bouncing 
must  be  discouraged  for  the  beginner.  Be- 
ginners learn  stunts  at  a minimum  height. 

7.  Fatigue  sets  in  very  quickly  with  the  use 
of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  Students  do 
not  realize  this.  Keep  exercise  periods  for 
each  pupil  rather  short. 

8.  Select  progression  of  stunts  carefully. 
Fundamentals  acquaint  performers  with 
the  trampoline’s  reactions. 

9.  A hand  or  overhead  safety  belt  should  be 
used  to  teach  the  more  difficult  stunts. 

III.  Progressive  activities  to  be  taught  on  the 
trampoline.  Note:  It  is  recommended  that  six 
fundamental  bounces  be  taught  in  order,  as  pre- 
sented on  Page  102.  The  instructor  must  alwavs 
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be  alert  for  off-balance  take-offs,  landing  with 
jerks  or  body  jar,  and  failure  to  operate  in  the 
center  of  the  trampoline.  These  are  all  indica- 
tions of  improper  execution. 

1.  Feet  bounce-three  bounces  and  a break  or 
stop  on  count  4.  (The  break  indicates 
that  the  performer  stops  his  bounce  by 
flexing  knees  and  absorbing  recoil.) 

2.  Knee  bounce-three  feet  bounce-knee 
bounce-break.  5 counts. 

3.  Hands  and  knees  bounce-proceed  as  in  2. 

4.  Seat  drop-proceed  as  in  2. 

5.  Front  drop-proceed  as  in  2. 

6.  Back  drop-proceed  as  in  2— keep  chin  on 
chest. 

7.  After  students  have  mastered  the  above  ex- 
ercises, the  instructor  may  combine  any  of 
these;  and  as  pupils  progress  further,  twists 


and  turns  may  be  added  to  the  procedures. 
Examples: 

a.  Three  bounces  - half  turn  - three 
bounces-half  turn  and  break. 

b.  Three  bounces  - knee  bounce  - half 
turn-knee  bounce-break. 

c.  Three  bounces  - knee  bounce  - front 
drop  - half  turn  - front  drop  - break. 
The  latter  part  of  this  exercise  is 
known  as  the  “turn  table.” 

d.  The  above  are  just  a few  examples 
of  combinations  that  can  be  taught 
with  safety  to  a regular  class  group  of 
boys  or  girls. 

The  drawings  above  show  the  fundamental 
positions  taken  in  the  various  bounces  and  drops 
when  using  the  trampoline. 
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F. 


Group  Games 

1.  Army  Ball 

2.  Artillery  Battle 

3.  Attention  and  its  varia- 
tions 

4.  Bag  Snatch  and  Carry 

5.  Bat  Ball 

6.  Beater  Goes  Round 

7.  Black  and  White 

8.  Blindman’s  Buff 

9.  Bombardment 

10.  Brothers 

11.  Call  Bat 

12.  Cat  and  Rat 

13.  Chain  Tag 

14.  Circle  Ball 

15.  Circle  Chase 

16.  Circle  Captain  Ball 

17.  Circle  Kick  Ball 

18.  Circle  Pole  Ball 

19.  Circle  Stride  Ball 

20.  Club  Snatch 

21.  Corner  Ball 

22.  Corner  Dodge  Ball 

23.  Cross  Ball 


GROUP  GAMES  AND  RELAYS 

24.  Deck  Tennis 

25.  Dodge  Ball  and  its  varia- 
tions 

26.  Do  This,  Do  That 

27.  Duck  on  the  Rock 

28.  Four  Around 

29.  Handkerchief  Snatch 

30.  Hindoo  Tag 

31.  Hit  Pin  Baseball 

32.  Hockey  Keep  Ball 

33.  In  and  Out 

34.  German  Batball 

35.  Japanese  Tag 

36.  Jump  the  Slipper 

37.  Jump  the  Shot 

38.  Jump  the  Stick 

39.  Last  Couple  Out 

40.  Line  Basketball 

41.  Long  Ball 

42.  Mass  Soccer 

43.  Maze  Tag 

44.  Newcomb 

45.  Numbers 


46.  Numbers  Change  Hop 
ping 

47.  One  End  Basketball 

48.  Overtake 

49.  Pig  in  the  Hole 

50.  Pincho 

51.  Pin  Soccer 

52.  Poison 

53.  Prisoner’s  Base 

54.  Pull  Across  Line 

55.  Roly  Poly 

56.  Rotation  Soccer 

57.  Run  Sheep  Run 

58.  Scramble  Basketball 

59.  Scrimmage  Ball 

60.  Shadow  Tag 

61.  Soccer  Goal  Ball 

62.  Sole  Mate  Tag 

63.  Spud 

64.  Stealing  Sticks 

65.  Squat  Tag 

66.  Ten  Trips 

67.  Three  Broad 

68.  Three  Deep 
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Relays 

Relay  races,  besides  providing  vigorous  ex- 
ercises, add  interest  and  competition  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  more  common  types  of  relays  re- 
quire different  formations: 

1.  Line  or  file.  Individuals  or  teams  in  paral- 
lel columns  or  files  behind  a starting  point. 
Each  contestant  runs  to  a turning  point 
and  returns.  Race  continues  until  all  on 
one  team  have  participated. 

2.  Shuttle.  Each  team  divided  into  two 
squads  (A  and  B)  or  divided  equally. 
Each  division  in  file  formation  faces  each 
other,  an  established  distance  apart.  First 
player  of  squad  A of  each  team  runs  and 
“touches  off”  first  player  of  squad  B of 
his  team.  Race  continues  until  all  mem- 
bers of  both  squads  (A  and  B)  have  com- 
peted. 

3.  Circle.  Team  forms  in  a circle  or  circles 
for  contest. 

4.  Square.  Team  forms  in  a square  or 
squares  for  contest. 


5.  Obstacle.  Each  participant  must  complete 
the  course  by  going  over,  under,  through, 
or  circle  some  obstacle  placed  in  the  course. 
There  are  many  variations  which  will  pro- 
vide all  kinds  of  obstacle  races:  running, 
walking,  jumping,  maze  running,  strad- 
dling, climbing,  tumbling,  vaulting,  and 
various  forms  of  ball  handling. 

Common  Relays: 


1. 

All  Fours 

15. 

Obstacle 

2. 

Angle  Worm 

16. 

One-Legged 

a. 

Centipede 

17. 

Over-ancl-U  nder 

4. 

Crab 

Zigzag 

5. 

Cross  the  Brook 

18. 

Piggy  Back 

6. 

Dead  Man 

19. 

Potato 

7. 

Dizzy  Stick 

20. 

Rope  Climb 

8. 

Donkey 

21. 

Rope  Skip 

9. 

Duck  Waddle 

22. 

Seal  Walk 

10. 

Grand 

23. 

Sedan 

11. 

Hurdle 

24. 

Skipping 

12. 

Jump  the  Stick 

25. 

Tandem 

13. 

Jumping 

26. 

Three-Legged 

14. 

Lying  Overhead 

27. 

Triple  Jump 

Pass 

28. 

Wheelbarrow 

G. 

COMBATIVE  CONTESTS 


Individual  and  group  contests  have  a strong 
appeal  to  all  age  groups.  Such  contests  can  be 
adapted  to  small  or  large  groups  and  require  a 
minimum  of  equipment  and  space.  These  ac- 
tivities assist  in  developing  the  ability  to  react 
constantly  with  a maximum  of  energy.  They  also 
develop  aggressiveness,  initiative,  and  resource- 
fulness. 


1. 

Arm  Stick  Pull 

9. 

Cock  Fight 

2. 

Back-to-back  Lift 

10. 

Crab  Fight 

3. 

Back-to-back  Push 

11. 

Dagger  Fight 

4. 

Back-to-back  Tug 

12. 

Drake  Fight 

5. 

Chest  Pull 

13. 

Ear-Hand  Slap 

6. 

Chinese  Pull 

14. 

Elbow-Hand  Wres- 

7. 

Chinese  Stick  Lift 

tle 

8. 

Chinese  Tug 

15. 

Finger  Tips  Pull 
Apart 

16. 

Get  Behind  or  Ad- 

28. 

One-man  Pull  over 

vantage  Wrestle 

Line 

17. 

Hand-Knee- 

29. 

One-man  Push 

Locked  Push 

over  Line 

18. 

Hand  Shove 

30. 

Palm  Slap 

19. 

Head  Push 

31. 

Rooster  Wrestle 

20. 

Hog-Tie  Wrestle 

32. 

Stepping  on  Toes 

21. 

Horse  and  Rider 

33. 

Stick  Possession 

Take  Down 

34. 

Stick  Wrestle 

22. 

Master  of  the  Ring 

35. 

Stork  Wrestling 

23. 

Neck  - Pull  with 

36. 

Tug  of  War 

Hands 

37. 

Twist  Stick 

24. 

Neck-Seal  Pull 

Wrestle 

25. 

One-Hand  Wrestle 

38. 

Westmoreland 

26. 

One-Legged  Hand 

Wrestling 

Wrestle 

39. 

Wrestling  Take- 

27. 

One-Legged  Turn 
Over 

Downs 
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CHAPTER  V 


ram 

Physical  development  is  a major  aspect  of  all  normal  child  growth.  School  physical 
education  is  best  begun  when  the  child  enters  the  primary  grades;  it  cannot  be  post- 
poned until  the  secondary  school.  Expert  instruction  in  physical  education  should 
keep  pace  with  physical  maturation  and  psychological  readiness  for  the  learning  of 
physical  education.  Graded  sequences  of  new  activities,  and  continuous  guidance 
during  learning,  assure  the  development  of  latent  physical  abilities.  The  directed 
program  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary  school  helps  to  prepare  each  child 
for  full  participation  in  the  more  complex  physical  activity  experiences  of  the  sec- 
ondary school. 


Elementary  School  Preparation 

On  entering  junior  high  school  each  child 
should  have: 

A.  Physical  fitness 

1.  Strength  in  the  big  muscles  of  the  legs, 
arms,  shoulders,  and  trunk 

2.  Endurance  in  sustained  running,  jump- 
ing, leaping,  lifting,  pulling,  and  push- 
ing 

3.  Quick  fatigue  recovery 

4.  Agility  and  flexibility  in  a wide  range 
of  body  movement 

5.  Individual’s  normal  weight 

6.  Freedom  from  remediable  physical  de- 
fects 

B.  A sound  basis  of  fundamental  physical 

skills 

1.  Preparation  for  the  highly  organized 
activities  of  the  adolescent  and  adult 

2.  Frequent  voluntary  participation  in 
physical  activities 

3.  Ability  to  make  intelligent  choices  of 
physical  activities  within  personal 
abilities  and  limitations 

4.  Self-confidence  in  using  the  body  in 
many  different  ways 

5.  Safety  in  physical  activity  through  quick 
reflexes  and  accurate  responses 

6.  “Physical”  courage 

7.  The  habit  of  standing,  sitting,  and  mov- 
ing with  good  body  mechanics 

8.  Facility  in  analyzing  progress  in  skill 
learning 


9.  Ability  to  lead  others  in  physical 
activities 

10.  Ability  to  play  in  a wide  variety  of  big 
muscle  play  activities  for  recreation 

11.  Satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  release 
of  physical  and  emotional  energy 
through  play 

12.  Enjoyment  and  profit  from  the  social 
experiences  of  skillful  group  play 

C.  Functioning  standards  of  democratic  living 

1.  Self-responsibility 

2.  Effective  group  participation 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Good  sportsmanship 

The  Self-Contained  Classroom 

Ideally,  the  classroom  teacher  has  professional 
education  and  teaching  competence  in  physical 
education  equivalent  to  that  in  the  other  sub- 
jects. Such  a teacher  is  able  to  plan  and  teach  a 
well-rounded  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  classroom. 
Physical  education  supervisors  help  in  the  over- 
all program  planning  to  assure  the  continuity 
and  progression  of  instruction  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  grade  to  grade.  Teachers  who  do  not 
feel  competent  to  teach  physical  education  need 
supervisory  help  and  guidance  while  they  learn. 

It  is  preferred  not  to  have  itinerant  teachers 
of  physical  education  who  travel  to  several 
schools  during  each  week.  A physical  education 
specialist  should  be  scheduled  to  conduct  the 
daily  physical  education  lesson  periods  for  each 
class  if  it  is  impossible  to  include  physical  edu- 
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cation  in  the  self-contained  classroom  program. 
An  in-service  program  in  physical  education  for 
the  classroom  teacher  is  advised  for  those  teach- 
ers who  have  not  had  adequate  prior  training 
and  experience. 

Important  Factors  in  a Good  Elementary 
Physical  Education  Program 

Health 

Physical  education  should  be  integrated  with 
the  total  health  program  of  the  school.  Thus 
children  participate  in  activities  as  their  health 
status  makes  it  advisable.  Integration  of  physi- 
cal education  instruction  with  that  of  the  health 
classes  will  help  to  focus  pupil  attention  on 
many  desirable  health  behaviors  in  such  areas  as 
nutrition,  cleanliness,  weather  and  proper  cloth- 
ing, communicable  disease  control,  fatigue,  safety, 
and  others. 

Safety 

Throughout  the  physical  education  program 
all  school  personnel  must  be  continually  aware 
of  the  safety  implications  of  physical  education 
activities.  Pupil  leaders  and  pupil  groups  need 
to  learn  to  be  critical  of  the  safety  hazards 
inherent  in  their  play  and  to  apply  intelligent 
self-direction  to  participation.  When  pupils  fail 
to  make  immediate  safety  adjustment,  the  teacher 
or  supervisor  should  stop  activity  until  proper 
safety  controls  are  in  force. 

Time  Allotment 

Pennsylvania  Bulletin  233-B  states  that  the 
preferred  time  allotment  for  physical  education 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  “forty-five  minutes 
daily  for  definite,  progressive,  instruction  in 
physical  education,  grades  one  to  six,”  in  addi- 
tion to  “morning  and  afternoon  recess  periods 
in  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive.”1 

Activity  Periods 

The  four  different  types  of  activity  periods 
used  in  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
school  are: 

1.  The  Physical  Education  Lesson  Period 

During  this  time  each  day,  planned  physical 
education  instruction  helps  each  child  to  de- 
velop toward  specific  achievement  goals.  The 
classroom  teacher  and  the  physical  education 
specialist  organize  regular  instruction  in  terms 
of  pupil  abilities,  interests,  and  needs. 

1 Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Elemental  Course  of 
Study,  Bulletin  233-B,  1949,  p.  341. 


2.  The  Directed  Play  Period 

Teacher  and  children  together  choose  the 
physical  activities  from  a carefully  selected  list 
and  plan  group  organization  before  play  begins. 
It  is  desirable  then  for  the  pupil  leaders  to  direct 
the  play.  Throughout  the  period  the  teacher 
moves  about  to  coach  individuals  and  groups. 
Directed  play  is  essentially  an  informal  class  for 
practice,  or  drill,  to  improve  performance. 

3.  Supervised  Free  Play:  Recess  and  noon 

periods,  before  and  after  school 

The  children  participate  in  activities  of  their 
own  choosing.  Elected  leaders,  or  natural  child 
leaders,  take  the  initiative  in  planning  and 
directing  play.  The  teacher  supervises  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  assure  safety.  When  asked,  the 
teacher  gives  assistance. 

4.  Relief  Periods 

Two-minute  relief  periods  are  desirable  after 
difficult,  concentrated,  or  long  periods  of  study. 
They  provide  stimulation  of  cramped  muscles, 
a change  of  position,  the  opportunity  to  move 
about,  and  to  relax.  They  come,  as  needed,  at 
intervals  throughout  the  day. 

Outdoor  Facilities 

The  national  recommendation  for  minimum 
outdoor  play  space  for  each  elementary  school 
is  five  acres,  plus  one  additional  acre  for  every 
one  hundred  children.2 

1.  Hard-surfaced  Outdoor  Play  Areas 

Physical  education  class  periods  and  recess 
periods  are  best  conducted  outdoors  in  the  fresh 
air.  In  Pennsylvania,  outdoor  school  physical 
activity  is  feasible  for  five  of  the  nine  months  of 
the  school  year.  Due  to  climate,  outdoor  class- 
work  in  the  fall  and  spring  is  very  restricted 
where  schools  do  not  have  all-weather  outdoor 
surfacing  on  the  playgrounds. 

Each  elementary  school  needs  a hard-surfaced 
play  area  of  resilient  bituminous  material  such 
as  “black  top”  (amesite)  . Approximate  mini- 
mum space  for  such  an  area  is  100'  x 100',  per- 
mitting activity  for  two  classes  at  the  same  time 
without  hazard.  A larger  space,  30,000  square 
feet,  is  preferred  for  general  recess  periods,  or 
for  the  simultaneous  scheduling  in  a multiple- 
activity  program. 

2 Federal  Security  Agency,  Physical  Education  in  the  School 
Child's  Day,  Bulletin  1950,  No.  14,  p.  47.  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
U.  S.  Printing  Office. 
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The  hard-surfaced  area  is  best  located  where 
there  is  direct  access  to  the  school  entrances. 
This  keeps  dirt  and  mud  from  being  tracked  into 
the  building.  During  school  hours  the  hard-sur- 
faced area  should  be  free  of  obstruction,  includ- 
ing parked  buses,  bicycles,  and  cars. 

In  most  schools,  it  is  convenient  to  mark  per- 
manent game  lines  two  inches  in  width  with 
white  or  yellow  traffic  paint.  Hopscotch  dia- 
grams may  be  painted  along  the  edges  of  the 
play  area,  or  on  the  sidewalks,  out  of  the  way 
of  running  games. 

2.  Turf  Play  Areas 

Grass  fields  generally  are  located  beyond  the 
more  frequently  used  hard-surfaced  areas.  They 
are  needed  in  dry  weather  for  the  team  games 
of  the  intermediate  grades:  football,  soccer,  and 
baseball  leadup  activities. 

3.  Playground  Apparatus 

Playground  apparatus  may  be  very  hazardous 
without  proper  supervision.  Experience  has 
shown  that  apparatus  areas  are  easier  to  super- 


vise when  installed  close  to  the  building,  and 
near  rooms  of  the  primary  grade  children  who 
use  them.  Many  accidental  collisions  will  be 
prevented  if  the  apparatus  is  well  to  one  side  of 
the  main  playground  area  used  for  running 
games.  Fractures,  sprains,  and  bumps  are  less 
likely  if  there  are  soft  landing  pits  of  shavings, 
sawdust,  or  sand  beneath  all  apparatus. 

Indoor  Facilities 

Indoors,  for  the  winter  months,  a light,  well- 
ventilated,  gymnasium  or  large  playroom  is 
needed  for  physical  education  activities.  The 
floor  may  be  permanently  marked  with  painted 
lines  for  the  games  used  most  frequently.  There 
should  be  wall  hooks  set  at  6i/2  feet  for  volley- 
ball nets,  basketball  goals  placed  8 feet  high, 
and  an  electric  outlet  for  the  record  player. 
A small  blackboard  and  a closet  for  equipment 
facilitate  instruction.  Windows  and  lights  should 
have  wire  screens  on  the  inside  for  safety. 

Other  Equipment 

The  most  essential  equipment  for  physical 
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education  is  that  used  in  a wide  range  of  vigorous 
running  and  ball  games,  and  for  rhythmic  ac- 
tivities. Since  balls,  bats,  records,  skip  ropes,  and 
beanbags  wear  out,  the  annual  budget  must  be 
planned  with  a 25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  annual 
replacement  of  perishable  items  in  mind.  The 
purchase  of  expensive  playground  apparatus  is 
better  postponed  until  the  quantities  of  available 
small  equipment  are  adequate  for  a good  diversi- 
fied program  for  all  the  children. 

Children  learn  in  proportion  to  their  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part.  One  or  two  balls  in  a class 
of  thirty-two  give  must  less  opportunity  for 
achievement  than  do  four,  or  eight,  or  sixteen. 
It  is  a good  practice  to  order  all  the  equipment 
needed  for  a good  instructional  program  in  one 
activity,  then  to  order  for  a second  activity,  and 


so  on,  until  gradually  the  equipment  is  accu- 
mulated for  a broad  program. 

Equipment  quantities  are  suggested  in  terms 
of  good  instruction,  and  adequate  activity  op- 
portunity, for  classes  of  approximately  thirty-two 
pupils  each.  Equipment  for  one  class  unit  may 
be  used  by  several  classes  if  the  schedule  of  class 
and  recess  periods  is  planned  to  prevent  over- 
lapping requests  for  use. 

All  equipment  should  be  marked  clearly  with 
the  room  number  of  the  class,  or  with  the  school 
letters.  Small  portable  storage  boxes  of  wood, 
with  carrying  hole-handles  at  each  end,  are  a 
great  convenience  in  transporting  and  storing 
equipment.  Equipment  losses  will  be  cut  further 
if  there  is  a definite  system  of  issue  and  return 
of  all  physical  education  equipment. 


EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  FOR  A GOOD  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

A.  Essential  Equipment 


Grades 

ITEM 

Items  for 

Replacement 

1-2-3 

4-5-6 

Class  of  32 

Rate 

X 

Rubber  playground  balls  5",  6",  or  7"  diameter  

4-9 

1-2  per  year 

X 

Rubber  playground  balls  814-inch  diameter  

4-9 

1 per  year 

X 

X 

Canvas  beanbags  6"  x 6",  double-stitched,  one-third  full  of 

navy  beans  

12-24 

6 per  year 

X 

X 

Indian  clubs,  or  sticks  2"  x 2"  x 8"  

6-10 

X 

X 

Short  skip  ropes,  7'  to  8'  for  primary,  8'  to  9'  for  inter- 

mediate  

12-16 

8-16  per  year 

X 

X 

X 

Long  skip  ropes,  24'  to  30' 

Net-rope,  approximately  100  feet,  to  stretch  length  of  play- 

2-4 

2-4  per  year 

room  or  playground  for  beginners’  net  

NOTE:  All  ropes  should  be  cut  from  No.  10  or  No.  12  window  sash 

1 

cord,  and  ends  bound  with  adhesive  or  friction  tape. 

X 

X 

Record  player  with  full  amplification  and  adjustable  speed 

controls  

1 

Tubes  and  needle 

annually 

X 

X 

Records  for  rhythmics,  singing  games,  dancing,  marching 

12-40 

6-12 

X 

X 

Piano:  if  there  is  a good  accompanist  who  sight  reads, 

holds  a steady  rhythm,  accents,  and  plays  at  proper  speed 
for  dancing  

1 

Tune  at  least 

twice  a year 

X 

X 

Tumbling  mats  with  plastic  covers,  small  size  for  easy  lifting 
by  children  (3'  x 5'  or  4'  x 6')  

4-8 

Recover  every 

6-10  years 

Washable,  loose,  light-weight  canvas  covers  for  canvas  mats. 

Make  a 16-inch  tuck-in  allowance  all  around.  Launder 
regularly 

X 

Jump  standards  

1 pr. 

X 

Bamboo  crossbars  

3-4 

3-4 

X 

X 

Balance  beam  

1-2 

X 

Rubber  soccer  balls  

4-9 

1-4  per  year 

X 

Soccer  goals  (removable)  

Softballs  and/or  “softee”  softballs 

1 pr. 

X 

4-9 

1-4  per  year 

X 

Softball  bats  

3-6 

3-6  per  year 

X 

Softball  bases  

1-2  sets 

1 set  biennially 

X 

Catcher’s  mask  and  protector 

1 each 

1 every  3 years 

X 

Volleyballs  (leather  or  rubber)  

4-8 

1 per  year 

X 

Volleyball  nets.  Use  net-ropes  for  beginners  

1-2 

1 every  3-4  years 

X 

Wall  hooks  or  posts  for  nets.  Set  hooks  at  6y2  feet 

1-2  sets 

X 

Rubber  basketballs  (junior  size  preferred)  

4-8 

1-2  per  year 

X 

Basketball  goals,  with  backboards.  Use  Goal-Hi  if  preferred. 

Set  goals  at  8 feet  

1-2  prs. 

X 

Rubber  footballs  

4-8 

1-2  per  year 
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B.  Playground  Apparatus  for  Hanging,  Climbing,  Turning  Upside  Down 

(All  apparatus  should  have  soft  landing  pits  made  of  sawdust,  shavings,  or  sand.) 


Manila  climbing  ropes,  21/2"  *n  diameter 
Trapeze  or  rings 


Jungle  gym 

Triple  horizontal  bar  with  three  fixed  heights:  3 feet, 

4 feet,  5 feet 

Horizontal  ladders:  5 feet  high  for  primary  and  614 
feet  for  taller  children 

C.  Special  Supplies  to 

Rubber  ball  repair  kit  for  mending  small  holes 

Air  pump  or  inflator  with  inflating  needle 

Small,  portable,  wooden  storage  boxes,  2'  x li/,'  x 1 /2', 
with  hole-handles  at  each  end  for  easy  carrying  by 
children.  One  or  two  for  each  room 

50-foot  or  100-foot  measuring  tape  for  marking  fields 
and  conducting  achievement  tests 


Traveling  rings,  set  in  either  circular  or  straight  line 
Sandbox,  with  removable  cover,  and  6"-8"  sitting  ledge. 
Fresh  sand  refill  annually 

Implement  Activities 
Stop  watch 

Five  or  six  whistles  for  teachers  and  for  pupil  referees 
Traffic  paint,  or  equivalent,  for  marking  courts  and 
play  areas  indoors  and  outdoors.  Renew  every  1 to 
4 years 

Dry  lime,  dry  lime  liner,  and  mason  line  for  marking 
turf  fields. 

First-aid  kit 


D.  Additional  Game  Equipment  for  Intermediate  Grades 


Aerial  darts  . Birds,  wooden  paddles,  net,  or  net-rope 

Croquet Mallets,  balls,  wickets,  stakes 

Deck  tennis  . Rubber  rings,  net,  or  net-rope 
Goal-Hi Goal-Hi  standards,  basketballs 


Horseshoes  Light-weight  shoes,  stakes 

Jacks  Jacks  and  balls 

Marbles Marbles 

Table  tennis  .Table,  balls,  paddles,  net 
Tether  ball  . Pole  and  ball  on  a string,  paddles 


STANDARDS  FOR  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Recommended  standards  for  primary  and  in- 
termediate grades  have  been  developed  especially 
as  a guide  for  the  classroom  teachers  who  con- 
duct the  physical  education  programs.  These  are 
achievement  standards,  stated  specifically,  but 
not  too  technically.  Individual  pupil  differences 
make  it  impossible  to  set  minimum  standards 
which  every  child  should  reach.  However,  chil- 
dren without  serious  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps may  be  expected  to  reach  the  achievement 
standards  listed.  In  selecting  activities  teachers 
should  check  with  the  achievement  standards  to 
be  sure  a progressive  sequence  of  learning  is 
evident.  It  is  desirable  also  to  include  a variety 
of  different  types  of  activities  in  the  program 
each  year. 

Minimum  Achievement  Standards  for  Grades 
One,  Two,  and  Three 

A.  Achievement  Standards  for  Tag-type  Games 
in  which  children  run,  stop,  dodge,  tag,  skip, 
hop,  jump,  and  leap  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Running  fast,  stopping  suddenly,  and  changing 
direction  without  falling  or  being  caught  by  a 
pursuer 

2.  Planning  a path  of  running  and  increasing  the 
speed  of  running  so  that  another  may  be  tagged 

3.  Tagging  with  a touch,  not  a push 

4.  Starting  to  run  in  a direction  opposite  the  one 
being  faced,  without  falling  down 


5.  Dodging  sideways  to  avoid  being  caught 

6.  Skipping  (using  both  feet) , hop,  jump,  leap 

7.  Recalling  and  playing  properly  five  or  more  tag- 
type  games  learned  in  each  year 
(minimum  total  for  grades  1-2-3:  15) 

B.  Achievement  Standards  for  Ball  Games  and 
Activities  in  which  children,  catch,  throw, 
toss,  strike,  bat,  and  kick  should  include  the 
following: 

8.  Throwing  a ball  straight  into  the  air  with  both 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  a person’s 
name  and  then  moving  out  of  the  way 

9.  Throwing  a beanbag,  any  type  of  throw,  at  least 
35  feet 

10.  Throwing  and  catching  a beanbag  with  another 
person  standing  15  feet  away 

11.  Bouncing  a rubber  ball  (5  to  814-inch  diameter) 
in  time  to  3/4  music 

Catch  the  ball  at  set  intervals,  or  at  the  end  of 
each  phrase  of  the  music 

12.  Bouncing  a rubber  ball  to  another  child,  and  to 
self,  in  a plav  pattern 

13.  Throwing  an  8i4"-diameter  ball  accurately,  using 
a two-hand  underhand  throw,  to  a partner  10 
feet  away 

14.  Throwing  an  8i4"-diameter  ball  accurately,  using 
a two-hand  overhead  throw,  to  a partner  10  feet 
away 

15.  Throwing  an  8i4"-diameter  ball  accurately,  using 
a two-hand  chest  throw,  to  a partner  10  feet 
away 

16.  Catching  an  8!/!>"-diameter  ball  with  the  hands, 
when  thrown  from  a distance  of  15  feet 

17.  Rolling  an  8i4"-diameter  ball  to  hit  an  Indian 
club  10  feet  away 

18.  Batting  a softball  thrown  slowly  underhand 
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19.  Kicking  a soccer  ball  to  hit  a target  10  or 
12  feet  away 

20.  Using  the  legs  or  body  to  stop  a soccer  ball 
coming  from  a distance  of  15  feet 

21.  Organizing  and  playing  five  or  more  simple  ball 
games 

C.  Achievement  Standards  for  Sidewalk  Games 
in  which  children  jump  and  hop  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

22.  Jumping  rope  lightly  to  five  or  more  in  a long 
rope  turned  by  two  people 

23.  Running  in  the  “front  door”  in  a long  rope, 
jump  lightly,  and  running  out  the  “back  door  ’ 

24.  Jumping  rope  lightly  to  ten  or  more  in  an  in- 
dividual rope  turned  by  oneself 

25.  Playing  simple  hopscotch  by  hopping  only 
(square  or  snail  hopscotch)  and  hopscotch  in 
which  players  hop  into  diagram  to  pick  up  the 
puck  or  stone 

D.  Achieveinent  Standards  for  Stunts  and  Tum- 
bling in  which  children  climb,  hang,  roll, 
lift,  balance,  jump,  using  gymnasium  or 
playground  apparatus,  should  include: 

26.  Climbing  a ladder,  rope,  or  jungle  gym  at  least 
twice  one’s  own  height 

27.  Walking  successfully  along  a low  ledge  or  balance 
beam 

28.  Jumping  from  a height  and  landing  with  bent 
knees 

29.  Hanging  from,  pulling  up,  and  rolling  over  low 
horizontal  bars 

30.  Jumping  over  a rope  or  bar  two  feet  high 

31.  Making  a running  broad  jump  to  a distance  of 
four  feet 

32.  Running  forty  yards  in  eight  seconds 

33.  Performing  simple  stunts  which  require  agility 
and  flexibility 


34.  Learning  ten  or  more  new  self-testing  activities 
each  year 

(minimum  total  for  grades  1-2-3:  30  stunts) 

E.  Achieve?nent  Standards  for  Swimming  Ac- 
tivities1 (for  schools  with  pools)  should 
include: 

35.  Walking  across  the  width  of  the  shallow  end  of 
the  pool  without  losing  footing 

36.  Inhaling,  then  putting  head  in  water,  and  exhal- 
ing slowly  blowing  bubbles 

37.  Holding  to  trough  and  kicking  legs  with  head 
submerged 

38.  Sitting  on  bottom  of  pool  in  shallow  water 

39.  Jellyfish  float 

40.  Face-floating  three  seconds  and  resuming  standing 
position 

41.  Passing  the  ARC  beginners’  swiming  test 

F.  Achievement  Standards  for  Rhythmic  Ac- 
tivities should  include: 


43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


Performing  the  following  skills  lightly,  in  rhythm 
with  the  music,  alone  or  with  a partner: 


Skip 
Gallop 
Slide 

Swinging  movements 
Hand-clapping 


Walks  of  many  kinds 
March 

Runs,  slow  and  fast 
Hop 
Jump 

Folk  dance  curtsey 
Changing  from  skipping  forward  to  skipping  in 
place 

Changing  direction  or  reversing  at  the  end  of 
each  phrase  of  music 

Showing  lightness  and  heaviness  of  music  by 
body  movements 

Discriminating  between  slow,  medium,  and  fast 
rhythms  by  clapping  or  other  body  movement 
Discriminating  between  even  and  uneven  rhythm 
by  clapping  or  other  body  movement 


1 Pittsburgh  City  Schools. 
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48.  Recognizing  3/4  and  4/4  time 

49.  Recognizing  introduction  music  on  record  player, 
or  in  piano  accompaniment,  and  starting  to 
dance  with  the  first  beat  of  the  main  part 

50.  Moving  the  whole  body  naturally,  easily,  freely, 
in  dancing 

51.  Creating  short  but  satisfying,  patterns  of  body 
movement  to  fit  measures  or  phrases  of  3/4  or 
4/4  rhythmic  accompaniment 

52.  Creating  movements  for  imaginative  play  in 
imitations  of  animals,  people,  and  things  or  in 
dramatization  of  nursery  rhymes,  poems,  songs, 
and  stories 

53.  Performing  five  to  ten  or  more  new  singing 
games  and  folk  dances  each  year 

(minimum  total  for  grades  1-2-3:  15) 

G.  Achievement  Standards  in  Social  Living  for 
the  Whole  Primary  Program  should  include: 

54.  Following  directions  (of  the  teacher  or  leader) 
and  responding  to  signals  for  attention  or  for 
activity 

55.  Getting  into  formation  for  activity  quickly  and 
without  confusion  by: 

Forming  a straight  line,  either  single  file,  or 
with  a partner 

Forming  a single  circle  holding  hands,  or  evenly 
spaced  without  joining  hands 
Forming  an  evenly  spaced  double  circle  of  part- 
ners facing  in  the  line  of  direction 
Forming  a given  number  of  short  lines  or  col- 
umns with,  or  without,  child  leaders 

56.  Keeping  dance  or  game  formations  properly 
spaced  while  the  activity  is  in  progress 

57.  Organizing  and  playing  familiar  games  when  the 
teacher  is  not  present 

58.  Leading  other  children  by  giving  directions 
clearly  and  leading  the  play  which  follows 

59.  Following  the  directions  of  a child  leader  in  a 
familiar  activity 

60.  Being  willing  to  take  turns,  and  to  compromise 
when  decisions  conflict 

61.  Playing  without  quarreling  or  fighting 

62.  Playing  fair  and  admitting  when  caught 

63.  Sharing  without  sulking  or  being  over-insistent 
for  privilege 

64.  Choosing  a good  leader,  according  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  teacher  and  the  group 

65.  Choosing  some  play  activities  cooperatively  with 
other  members  of  the  group 

66.  Accepting  cheerfully  a fair  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  equipment  and  for  work 
to  be  done 

67.  Caring  for  school  property  and  social  equipment 

H.  Achievement  Standards  in  Health  and  Safety 
for  the  Whole  Primary  Program  should  in- 
clude: 

68.  Learning  not  to  cool  off  too  quickly  after  be- 
coming very  warm 

69.  Washing  hands  after  play  which  soils  them 

70.  Putting  on  proper  clothing  for  outdoor  play  on 
cold  days  and  removing  this  extra  clothing  on 
return  to  the  schoolroom 

71.  Refraining  from  vigorous  physical  play  when 
one  has  a cold,  or  immediately  following  return 
to  school  after  serious  illness 

72.  Recognizing  safety  hazards  in  play  space  and 
equipment  and  adjusting  play  to  assure  safety 


73.  Refraining  from  shoving  others,  especially  when 
running  or  climbing 

74.  Refraining  from  frightening  or  annoying  a player 
who  is  doing  a difficult  or  dangerous  activity 

75.  Proceeding  with  caution  and  courage  when  per- 
forming a hazardous  activity 


Minimum  Achievement  Standards  for  Grades 
Four,  Five,  Six 

A.  Achievement  Standards  for  Games,  Sports, 
and  Stunts 


1. 

2. 
3. 


4. 


Continue  progress  in  all  skills  begun  in  the  pri- 
mary grades 

Maintain  good  posture  in  physical  activities: 
sitting,  standing,  moving 

Execute  calisthenic,  mimetic,  and  marching  ex- 
ercises for  balance,  strength,  agility,  flexibility 
and  coordination  with  precision,  and  in  unison 
with  the  group 

Reach  the  following  achievement  levels  in  self- 
testing  activities:1 


Push-up  

Boys 

7 

Girls 

5 

Pull-up  (with  backs  of  hands 
towards  face)  

3 

9 

Squat  jumps  forward 

30 

30 

Vertical  jump  reach  

9" 

8" 

Sit-up  

15 

12 

Fifty-yard  dash  

8% 

8%  sets 

Potato  race  

27% 

30  secs. 

Twenty-five  yard  hop  on  one 
foot  

10 

10%  secs. 

Standing  broad  jump  

5'3" 

4'8" 

Three  jumps  

13' 

11' 

Hop,  step,  jump  

15' 

13' 

Walk  balance  beam  sidewavs 

10' 

10' 

Ball  bouncing  (bounce  rub- 
ber ball  8i/2"  diameter  in 
a 2'  circle  on  the  floor. 


30  seconds)  

50 

50  bounce: 

Basketball  throw  for  distance 

25' 

25' 

Softball  throw  for  distance 

80' 

50' 

Softball  target  throw,  30'  to 
rectangle  17"  wide  by  36" 
high  and  set  15"  to  18" 
above  the  floor,  overhand 
or  underhand,  5 trials 

3 

9 

Softball  catching  from  dis- 
tance of  30',  10  trials  . . 

8 

6 

Soccer  kick  for  distance 

36' 

36' 

Soccer  trapping  with  either 
foot.  Stop  a softball  or 
soccer  ball  rolled  from  a 
distance  of  25',  5 trials 

4 

4 

Soccer  goal  kick,  40',  5 trials 

9 

9 

Wall  bouncing  with  rubber 
or  volleyball.  Stand  at 
arm’s  length  from  wall  and 
bounce  ball  as  often  as 
possible  without  interrup- 
tion for  30  seconds  

38 

38  bounces 

5.  Know  how  to  read  a game  schedule 

6.  Care  for  equipment  properlv 

7.  Be  able  to  inflate  balls 


8.  Know  the  names  of  different  kinds  of  balls,  and 
recognize  them  on  sight 

9.  Perform  skillfully  ten  or  more  stunts  of  balance, 
agility,  and  flexibility— in  addition  to  achieve- 
ments of  the  primary  grades.  Know  the  rules  and 


1 Achievement  standards  from  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mt. 
Lebanon. 
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perform  skillfully  in  five  or  more  lead-up  games 
to  basketball 

10.  Improve  control  in  catching  and  throwing  basket- 
balls accurately  and  rapidly  by: 

Throwing  accurately  using  four  different  types 
of  basketball  pass 

Catching  while  running  and  stopping  within 
two  steps 

Progressing  with  the  ball  by  a series  of  bounces 
(dribble) 

Shooting  for  goal  (or  Goal -Hi)  using  two-hand 
shots,  or  one-hand  shots 

Running  immediately  after  passing  the  ball 

Pivoting  with  ball  and  passing  or  dribbling 

11.  Know  the  rules  and  perform  skillfully  in  five  or 
more  lead-up  games  to  soccer 

12.  Improve  control  of  soccer  ball  with  the  feet  by: 

Kicking  with  instep  so  that  ball  rises  over  heads 
of  opponents 

Kicking  with  toe  so  that  ball  travels  along  the 
ground 

Kicking  to  right  or  left  using  the  inside  or  out- 
side of  either  foot 

Dribbling 

Passing  accurately  to  assigned  spots 

Trapping  or  blocking  using  only  feet,  legs,  or 
trunk 

Punting 

13.  Know  the  rules  and  perform  skillfully  in  five 
or  more  lead-up  games  to  baseball 

14.  Improve  control  in  catching,  throwing,  and  bat- 
ting softballs  accurately  and  rapidly  by: 

Throwing  overhand  for  distance 


Throwing  overhand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on 
short  distances 

Pitching  softball  underhand  for  accuracy 
Batting  underhand  softball  pitch 
Catching  softballs  from  other  players  and  from 
bat 

Catching  flies 
Fielding  grounders 

15.  Know  the  rules  and  perform  skillfully  in  three 
or  more  lead-up  games  to  volleyball 
1(5.  Improve  volleyball  finger  and  hand  control  in 
striking  for  accuracy  and  distance  by: 

Overhead  volleys  with  two  hands  for  set-up 
and  for  pass 

Underhand  volleys  with  two  hands  for  set-up 
and  for  pass 
Serving  underhand 

Receiving  serves  and  volleys  with  change  of 
speed  and  direction 

17.  Swim  safely  in  deep  water  (for  schools  with 
pools) 1 

B.  Achievement  Standards  for  Rhythms  and 
Dance 


18.  Perform  three  or  more  of  the  following  step 
patterns  accurately  to  a rhythmic  accompaniment: 


polka 
heel-and-toe 
polka 
two-step 
waltz 

schottische 


fox  trot 
step-hop 
balance  step 
buzz  step 


bleking  step 
minuet 
tap  doubles  or 
triples 


1 See  the  standards  set  for  the  Pittsburgh  city  schools,  page  112. 
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19.  Recognize  the  music  for  the  different  step  patterns 
learned 

20.  Change  from  slow  steps  to  rapid  steps,  and  vice 
versa,  in  a variety  of  folk  dances,  or  in  free 
rhythms 

21.  Vary  rhythmic  step  patterns  to  music  while  using 
different  figure  formations 

22.  Dance  more  difficult  dances  and  more  complex 
figures  and/or  at  more  rapid  tempo 

23.  Pick  out  melodies  and  phrases  in  folk  dance 
music  and  recognize  AB  and  ABA  music  patterns 

24.  Dance  with  a member  of  the  opposite  sex  as  a 
partner  in  a circle,  or  in  round  and  figure  dances 

25.  Perform  five  or  more  new  dances  each  year 
(minimum  total  for  grades  4-5-6:  15) 

C.  Achievement  Standards  in  Social  Living  for 
the  Whole  Program  of  the  Intermediate 
Grades 

26.  Take  positions  for  class  formations  quickly  and 
without  confusion: 

Count  off  in  twos  and  Open  order  for  calis- 
in  fours  thenics  and  mi- 

Form  sets  and  squares  metics 

for  dancing  Positions  on  courts 

for  games 

27.  Be  a good,  cooperative,  team  member 

28.  Play  a specific  position  in  a team  game,  without 
enroaching  on  neighbors 

29.  Work  with  team  members  and  team  captains  to 
organize  games  and  to  play  efficiently  with  little 
teacher  aid 

30.  Elect  good  leaders  because  the  qualities  of  good 
leaders  are  known 

31.  Respond  quickly  and  without  confusion  to  direc- 
tions given  by  teacher,  pupil  leaders,  or  members 
of  the  group 

32.  Recognize  difficulty  in  skill  form  or  play  patterns, 
interpret  the  cause,  and  suggest  better  procedures 

33.  Consider  the  rights  of  others  and  adapt  behavior 
accordingly 

34.  Help  others  effectively  and  without  undue 
bossiness 

35.  Join  in  group  activity  without  embarrassment  or 
sullenness 

36.  Accept  group  decision  in  settling  disputes 

37.  Accept  the  decisions  of  properly  selected  officials 

38.  Take  criticism  without  resentment 

39.  Accept  defeat  without  losing  temper  and  win 
without  becoming  overbearing 

40.  Be  tolerant,  especially  with  substitutes 

41.  Refrain  from  booing  or  jeering  at  others  and  from 
laughing  at  their  mistakes 

42.  Take  part  wholeheartedly  in  play  to  win  but 
do  not  take  unfair  advantage  of  opponents 

43.  Act  as  officials  and  referees  of  games 

44.  Win  and  lose  gracefully 

D.  Achievement  Standards  in  Health  and  Safety 
for  the  Whole  Program  of  Intermediate 
Grades 

45.  Avoid  accidents  by  planning  safety  controls  for 
the  play  area  and  the  activity 

Use  mats  for  stunts  that  require  mats  for  safety 
Space  activity  so  individuals  and  groups  have 
room  for  safe  play 

1 Mt.  Lebanon  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education. 


Remove  shoes,  eyeglasses,  pencils,  jewelry,  and 
other  personal  effects  before  engaging  in 
activities  in  which  these  articles  are  safety 
hazards 

Provide  "spotter”  or  partner  assistance  properly 
in  activities  where  it  is  needed  for  safety 

46.  Develop  personal  skills  to  avoid  accidents  in  the 
safety  situations  which  may  be  encountered 
during  play 

47.  Face  hazardous  situations  and  meet  emergencies 
with  confidence  and  courage 

48.  Participate  in  a wide  variety  of  big-muscle  ac- 
tivities with  such  skill  that  a desire  for  their 
regular  repetition  will  be  established 

49.  Keep  an  even  temper  during  the  emotional  strain 
of  physical  competition 

50.  Refrain  from  foolhardy  exhibitions 


Suggested  Activities  for  the  Physical  Educa 
tion  Program  in  Grades  One,  Two,  Three 

A.  Games  of  Low  Organization 

Tag-Type  Games 

Back  to  Back  Garden  Scamp 

Brownies  and  Fairies  Good  Morning 

Caged  Tiger  Hound  and  Rabbit 


Cat  and  Rat 
Charley  Over  the  Water 
Crossing  the  Brook 
Crows  and  Cranes 
Floor  Tag 
Flowers  and  Wind 
Flying  Dutchman 
Fox  and  Geese 

Classroom  Games 
Cat  and  Mice 
Changing  Seats 
Do  This,  Do  That 
Dog  and  Bone 

Simple  Relays 
Forward  Run 
Backward  Run 
Skip  and  Run 
One-leg  Hop 

Ball  Games 
Ball  Pass 
Bases  on  Balls 
Ball-bouncing  to  3/4 
music 
Bat  Ball 
Beanbag  Boxes 
Beanbag  Passing 
Boundary  Ball 
Center  Ball 
Call  Ball 
Center  Base 

Sidewalk  Games 
Hopscotch 
Square  Hopscotch 
Snail  Hopscotch 
Ladder  Hopscotch 

B.  Gymnastic-Type  and 

Mimeticsl 

Animal  Imitations 

Bell-ringing 

Bicycling 

Building  a Stone  Wall 
Climbing  Ladders 


I Say  Stoop 
Jack  Be  Nimble 
Midnight 
Partner  Tag 
Run,  Rabbit,  Run 
Squat  Tag 
Squirrels  in  Trees 
Spider  and  Flies 

Hide  in  Sight 
Moving  Day 
Beanbag-passing  Relays 


Two-leg  Hop 
Doggie  Run 
Duck  Waddle 
Automobile  Relay 

Chase  Ball 

Chase  the  Animal  Round 
the  Corral 
Circle  Beanbag  Toss 
Newcomb 
Galloping  Lizzie 
O’Leary 
Pavement  Ball 
Ring  Toss 
Simple  Dodge  Ball 
Sky-high  Ball 

Long-rope  Jumping 
Short-rope  Jumping 
Rollerskating 

Self-Testing  Activities 

Ferryboats 

Follow  the  Leader 

Seesaw 

Skating 

Toad  Jump 
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Story  Plays 

A Day  in  the  Country 

Autumn  in  the  Woods 

Building  a House 

Christmas  Trees 

Circus 

Firemen 

Halloween 

Stunts  and  Tumbling 

Duck  Walk 
Crab  Walk 
Dog  Run 
Kangaroo  Hop 
Rabbit  Hop 
Tip  Up 
Log  Roll 


Getting  Ready  for  Win- 
ter 

Moving  Day 
Raking  Leaves 
Preparing  for  Thanks- 
giving 

Sleeping  Princess 


Forward  Roll 
Backward  Roll 
Measuring  Worm 
Chinese  Get  Up 
Siamese  Twins 
Wring  the  Dish  Rag 
Rocking  Chair 


A ctivities—  Using  A pparatus 

Climb,  sit,  hang,  turn  on  jungle  gym  or  horizontal 
bars 

Climb  ropes,  poles,  ladders 
Chin  the  bar;  skin  the  cat 

Walk  the  length  of  the  balance  beam  in  many 
different  ways 
Swing  off  a horizontal  bar 


C.  Rhythmic  Activities1 

Free  rhythms  and  interpretations 
Camel,  elephant,  lion,  pussy  cat 
Clowns,  goblins 

Clocks,  watches,  jack-in-the-box,  trains,  dolls 

1 Bulletin  233-B,  Elementary  Course  of  Study , pp.  379-386. 


Nursery  Rhymes 

Hickory  Dickory  Dock 
Humpty  Dumpty 
Jack  Be  Nimble 
Little  Miss  Muffet 

Singing  Games  and  Folk  Dances 
A Hunting  We  Will  Go 
Carrousel 

Dance  of  Greeting 
Farmer  in  the  Dell 
How  D’Ye  Do  My  Part- 
ner 

I’m  Very  Very  Tall 
Jolly  is  the  Miller 
Jump  Jim  Crow 
Lazy  Mary 
Looby  Loo 


Old  King  Cole 
Queen  of  Hearts 
Ride  a Cock  Horse 
Sing  a Song  of  Sixpence 

Muffin  Man 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans 
Roman  Soldiers 
Round  and  Round  the 
Village 

Sally  Go  Round 
Swing  Song 
Thread  Follows  the 
Needle 

Yankee  Doodle 


Suggested  Activities  for  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Program  in  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six 


Conditioning  Activities— All  vigorous  exercises  have  con- 
ditioning value;  however,  conditioning  exercises,  including 
calisthenics,  for  children  below  grade  7 are  of  questionable 
value. 

A.  Games  of  Low  Organization 


Tag-Type  Games 
Bombardment 
Bears  and  Cattle 
Catch  the  Caboose 
Club  Snatch 
Cross  Tag 
Jump  the  Shot 
Last  Couple  Out 


Maze  Tag 
Poison 
Red  Light 
Two  Deep  (Three 
Deep) 

Duck  on  a Rock 
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Classroom  Games 

Bird,  Beast,  Fish 
Charades 
Come  Along 
Front  Man 

Relays 

All  Up  Indian  Club 
Attention  Relay 
Carry  and  Fetch  Relay 
Dizzy  Izzy 

Sidewalk  Games 

Single-rope  Jumping 
Forward  and  back- 
ward, slow  and  fast 
Slips  and  figure  eights 
Cross-overs 
Broncos 

Step  patterns:  rocker, 

pivot 

Musical  drills,  4/4 
time 

Hopscotch 

Toss  puck  and  pick  it 
up 

Toss  puck  and  kick  it 
out 
Jacks 


Going  to  Jerusalem 
Last  Man 
Poison  Seat 
Up  Jenkins 


Farmer  and  Crows 
Jump  Stick  Relay 
Rescue  Relay 
Stunt  Relays 


Yo-Yo 

Long-rope  Jumping 
Rock  the  Cradle 
Salt,  Vinegar,  Mustard, 
Pepper 

Double  Dutch 
Teddy  Bear 
Chickity,  Chickity, 
Chop 

Buster  Brown  Turn 
Around 
Croquet 
Shuffleboard 
Sidewalk  Tennis 
Marbles 
Rollerskating 


B.  Sports,  and  Lead-up  Games  to  Sports 

Baseball  leadup 


Ball  drills 
Ball  relays 
Ante  Over 
Bat  Ball 

Hit  Pin  Baseball 
Long  Ball 


One  Old  Cat 
Pepper 

Rollies  at  the  Bat 

Softball 

Workup 


Basketball  leadup 

Ball  drills 
Ball  relays: 

Dribble  and  Bounce 
Goal-shooting 
Catch,  Throw,  Sit 
Corner  Spry 
Bombardment 
Center  Catch  Touch  Ball 


End  Ball 
End  Goal  Ball 
Circle  Stride  Ball 
Dodge  Ball 
Free-throw  End  Ball 
Keep  Away 
Pin  Basketball 
Goal-Hi  Basketball 


Football  leadup 
Hockey  leadup 

Soccer  leadup 
Ball  drills 

Ball  relays  with  kicking 
Alley  Soccer 
Circle  Soccer 
Pin  Soccer 


Soccer  Keep-away 
End  Zone  Soccer 
Three-section  Soccer 
Soccer  Kick  Ball 
Modified  Soccer 
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Tennis  leadup 
Deck  Tennis 
Hand  Tennis 

Track  and  Field 

Dashes:  40  yards  and  50 
yards 

Relays:  40  yards  to  50 
yards  each 

Volleyball  leadup 
Keep  It  Up 
High  Ball 

One-bounce  Volleyball 
One-line  Volleyball 


Paddle  Tennis 
Table  Tennis 


Standing  Broad  Jump 
Softball  Throw  for  Dis- 
tance 


Screwylouie 
Serve  and  Return 
Volleyball  Doubles 
Volleyball 


C.  Aquatics1 

Swimming 

Back  and  face  floats  Side  stroke 

Dive  Back  stroke 

Crawl  Breast  stroke 


D.  Self-testing  Activities 


Stunts  and  Tumbling 
Angels 
Camel  Walk 
Cartwheel 
Coffee  Grinder 
Crane  Dive 
Dive  and  Roll 


Head  Stand 
Heel  Click 
Human  Ball 
Jump-the-Stick 
Knee  Dip 
Leap  Frog 


1 Pittsburgh. 


Merry-go-round  Skin  the  Snake 

Neck  Flip  Turk  Seat 

Seal  Walk  Wall  Handstand 

Pyramids 

Apparatus 

Climb  ropes  (with  feet)  Balance  beam  stunts 

Bird’s  Nest  Traveling  rings 


E.  Rhythms  and  Dancing 

Schottische  and  Schottische  leadup:  step-hop,  hopping, 
sliding 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  Oshebogar 

Bleking  Jump  Jinr  Crow 

Crested  Hen  Seven  Jumps 

Polka  and  Polka  leadup:  slides,  skips 

Gustaf’s  Skoal  Rovenacka 

Ace  of  Diamonds  Heel-and-Toe  Polka 

Klappdans  Tantoli 

A m erica n Dances 


Bingo 

Captain  Jinks 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

English,  Scotch,  Irish  Dances 

Sellinger’s  Round 
Waves  of  Tory 

Social  Dancing 
Fox  trot 


Paw  Paw  Patch 
Sicilian  Circle 
Virginia  Reel 


Highland  Schottische 


Waltz 
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We  are  today  living  in  a world  situation  which  calls  for  maximum  coordination 
of  all  resources,  forces,  and  agencies  concerned  with  shaping  the  “total  fitness”  of 
the  individual  for  worthy  citizenship.  By  meeting  pupil  needs  and  interests  through 
constructive  recreational  activities,  schools  can  and  do  play  an  important  part,  together 
with  the  home,  the  church,  and  other  community  agencies  in  the  total  program. 

As  society  increases  its  complexity  the  schools  are  asked  to  erect  more  and  more 
guideposts  to  worthy  living.  With  a system  designed  for  the  original  three  “R’s” 
of  Reading,  ’Riting  and  ’Rithmetic,  the  schools  must  now  impart  many  new  “R’s” 
of  modern  living:  Rights,  Responsibility,  Respect,  Reasoning,  Reality,  Reliance,  Re- 
sourcefulness, Retrospection,  Rhythmics,  and  Recreation. 

The  importance  of  recreation  cannot  be  over-emphasized  for  many  reasons.  Because 
day-by-day  vocational  routine  ordinarily  exercises  but  a small  part  of  one’s  self,  it 
is  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  health  and  efficiency  that  leisure  time  be  used 
in  some  compensating  recreative  experience.  A person  without  some  satisfying  avo- 
cational  interest  soon  loses  his  vitality,  enthusiasm,  and  interest  in  life  and  thereafter 
becomes  a burden  to  himself,  his  family,  his  community,  and  his  country.  Free  or 
unscheduled  time  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  resources.  Any  un- 
organized or  inefficient  use  of  such  time  is  a distinct  disservice  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  nation. 


Legal  Status  of  the  Recreation  Program 

A growing  interest  in  recreation  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  is  revealing  a multiplicity  of 
governmental  problems  concerning  the  status  of 
recreation  within  the  law.  As  this  status  is 
clarified,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a growing 
tendency  to  accept  recreation  as  an  established 
function  of  the  various  governmental  units,  and 
the  various  provisions  for  its  management  are 
being  recognized  as  binding. 

In  presenting  a short  digest  of  the  present 
enabling  legislation  for  recreation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  legis- 
lation is  subject  to  change  at  any  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  therefore  deemed  ad- 
visable to  consult  proper  departmental  bodies  in 
Harrisburg  for  latest  legal  provisions,  interpreta- 
tions, and  approval  before  placing  recreation 
programs  into  operation. 


In  general,  present  recreation  enabling  legis- 
lation includes  the  following  significant  elements: 

1.  Provision  for  initiation  of  recreation  by  the  people 

2.  Provision  for  empowering  governmental  units  to 
act 

3.  Provision  for  joint  control 

4.  Provision  for  financing 

5.  Provision  for  conducting  activities 

6.  Provision  for  employing  recreation  leaders,  direc- 
tors, supervisors,  and  other  needed  personnel 

7.  Provision  for  the  joint  acquisition  of  property 

8.  Provision  for  jointly  operating,  equipping,  and 
maintaining  areas 

The  School  as  a Social  Agency 

In  the  past,  the  school  has  either  assumed  that 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  pupils  were  ade- 
quately cared  for  through  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity, or  that  play  was  a relatively  unimportant 
part  of  life,  and  not  a school  responsibility. 

Educators  have  come  to  realize  that  a child’s 
education  starts  long  before  he  enters  school  at 
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9:00  and  that  it  does  not  stop  when  he  leaves  at 
4:00.  In  order  to  meet  its  full  responsibility  to 
the  child,  the  school  must  concern  itself  with  the 
total  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  moves— 
with  his  home,  his  companions,  his  play,  his 
neighborhood,  his  community,  and  all  the  other 
influences  contributing  to  the  pupil’s  education. 

Aside  from  its  formal  task  of  passing  on  to  the 
child  the  traditions  and  customs  of  society  and 
thus  perpetuating  our  cultural  pattern,  of  teach- 
ing him  to  think  clearly  and  independently,  of 
equipping  him  with  skills  by  which  he  may  later 
earn  a living  through  useful  work,  the  school 
should  accept  a very  significant  role  in  providing 
effectively  for  creative  and  recreative  play. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that: 

A.  In  communities  that  do  not  provide  needed 
recreational  opportunities  and  services  or  that 
have  ineffective  programs,  the  school  authori- 
ties should: 

1.  Take  the  initiative  in  the  development  of  a bal- 
anced program  of  recreation  on  a year-round  basis 
for  children  of  school  age,  out-of-school  youth, 
and  adults 

2.  Recognize  and  exercise  their  legal  right  to  have 
schools  establish  and  conduct  recreation  programs 

3.  Fulfill  their  recreational  responsibilities  by  em- 
ploying the  best-qualified  recreation  personnel 
needed  for  the  administration  and  conduct  of  the 
program 

4.  Measure  constantly  and  realistically  all  program 
offerings  in  terms  of  current  and  future  interest 
and  use 

5.  Incorporate  and  develop  in  the  day  school  cur- 
riculum the  necessary  ingredients  for  successful 
leisure-time  living 

6.  Strive  to  correlate  the  planning  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  in  the  acquisition,  development, 
and  use  of  recreation  facilities 

B.  In  communities  where  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  poorly  coordinated  and  poorly 
balanced,  the  school  authorities  should: 

1.  Attempt  to  balance,  improve,  and  extend  programs 
to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  individuals  and 
groups 

2.  Attempt  to  bring  together  for  cooperative  action 
all  public  and  voluntary  agencies  including  civic, 
patriotic,  religious,  social,  and  other  groups  having 
recreational  interests  and  resources 

3.  Provide  consultation  services  and  advice 

4.  Encourage  in-service  preparation  of  volunteer  and 
paid  recreation  leaders 

C.  In  communities  where  other  well-organized, 
full-time  recreation  departments  now  sponsor 
community  recreation  programs,  education 
authorities  should: 

1.  Accept  their  responsibilities  as  a cooperative  agency 
in  meeting  recreation  needs 

2.  Help  develop  a public  awareness  of  the  social 
significance  of  recreation  by  interpreting  its  needs, 
services,  and  opportunities 


3.  Charge  specified  school  personnel  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  integrating  school  resources  and  program 
with  that  of  the  full-time  agency  to  avoid  jeopard- 
izing best  educational  interests  which  are  the 
primary  concern  of  the  schools 

4.  Provide  due  assurance  that  educational  purposes 
will  be  consistently  realized  by  asking  that  school 
board  and  school  personnel  be  well  represented 
and  have  a voice  in  the  controlling  body 

The  School  Administrative  Staff’s  Responsi- 
bility in  Integrating  the  Recreation  Program 

The  primary  task  of  the  school  administrative 
staff  is  to  condition  the  school  environment  to 
the  end  that  all  students  will  receive  optimum 
benefits  from  their  educational  experiences.  The 
areas  of  major  emphasis  for  physical  education 
and  recreation  are  those  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional program  that  cannot  be  omitted  if  one  or 
more  of  the  imperative  needs  of  youth  are  to 
be  met. 

Examples  of  uneducational  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices to  be  avoided  are:  a disposition  to  measure 
education  in  terms  of  marks  and  credits,  dollars 
and  cents;  the  inclination  to  point  activities 
toward  the  production  of  public  spectacles;  or 
the  practice  of  letting  parts  of  the  program  be 
dominated  by  the  competitive  principle  rather 
than  by  the  idea  of  developing  the  individual. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  any  school  to  offer 
all  the  courses  or  activities  that  have  been  pro- 
posed and  justified  for  inclusion  in  the  school 
curriculum,  it  becomes  the  problem  of  the  school 
administrative  staff  to  develop  the  curriculum 
which  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  youth  in  their 
own  community,  and  which  is  based  on  a careful 
analysis  of  the  realistic,  relative  values,  and 
merits  of  each  activity  and  subject  to  be  retained 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  program. 

Because  of  the  newer  concept  of  the  impor- 
tance of  recreation  as  a fundamental  human 
need  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  people, 
recreation  is  being  accepted  more  and  more  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  modern  school  program. 
In  order  to  perform  the  necessary  functions  to 
meet  this  leisure-time  challenge,  the  school  pro- 
gram today  needs  more  than  “administrative 
permissiveness”;  it  needs  dynamic  “administra- 
tive directiveness.” 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility  in  the  Recrea- 
tion Program 

Book  learning  alone  will  not  fill  the  basic 
needs  of  American  youth.  Recreation  is  a way  of 
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education  through  a variety  of  activities  which 
are  selected  and  carried  on  with  full  regard  to 
their  values  in  human  growth,  development,  and 
behavior.  It  is  an  important  phase  of  the  total 
educational  plan  and  differs  only  in  the  type  of 
activity  which  predominates  in  the  program.  It 
aims  for  the  same  general  goal  that  gives  purpose 
to  all  other  school-learning  experiences,  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  all  children  as  respon- 
sible citizens  of  our  democratic  society. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  the  activities  should,  first 
of  all,  be  suited  to  the  age  interests  and  physical 
capacities  of  the  participants.  Technical  prepara- 
tion and  a knowledge  of  age  interests  and  accom- 
panying physical  needs  and  dangers  are  therefore 
requisites  of  the  good  teacher. 

The  play  impulse  is  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional forces  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
conduct  of  a boy  or  girl  in  play  is  indicative  of 
future  grown-up  conduct  in  business  and  society. 
It  is  important  to  emphasize,  especially*  to  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  level,  that  by  the 
time  a child  has  reached  early  adolescence,  the 
main  outlines  of  character  and  personality  are 
fully  formed.  This  places  a great  burden  and 
duty  on  all  responsible  adults  to  see  to  it  that 
every  boy  and  girl  be  given  the  opportunity  and 
a favorable  environment  in  which  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  personality,  conduct,  and  skill  pat- 
terns during  these  most  impressionable  years. 

The  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  extended  school  day  program  depend  on 
the  surmounting  of  many  difficulties.  Many 
values  are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
teacher  senses  the  educational  potentials  and  has 
the  technical  knowledge,  vision,  ideals,  and, 
above  all,  the  interest  necessary  to  capitalize  on 
these  possibilities. 

Hence,  the  recreation  program  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  teacher  as  an  opportunity  to  provide 
essential  developmental  learning  experiences. 
The  teacher’s  job  is  to  select,  organize,  and 
guide  activities  suited  to  the  needs,  capacities, 
and  interests  of  those  taking  part. 

Integration  of  Physical  and  Recreation  Edu- 
cation in  the  Total  School  Program 

Today,  secondary  schools  face  a growing  con- 
cern and  demand  for  programs  devised  to  include 
physical  and  recreation  education,  not  apart 


from  or  in  opposition  to  the  general  education 
pattern,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  “whole” 
preparation  for  competent,  adult  citizenship.  In 
addition  to  giving  attention  to  the  pursuit  of 
hobbies  for  individual  expression,  and  to  recrea- 
tional activities  as  forms  of  social  expression, 
effort  in  a fully  developed  recreation  program 
should  be  centered  cooperatively  by  principal 
and  teacher  in: 

A.  Setting  up  class  and  extraclass  activities  tending 
to  build  up  the  pupil’s  personal  resources  for 
constructive  recreation 

B.  Helping  pupils  to  realize  and  utilize  existing 
facilities  and  to  share  in  any  community  action 
to  increase  them 

C.  Recognizing  and  assisting  pupils  to  fulfill  their 
desires  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  own  recrea- 
tional activities 

D.  Leading  and  working  with  others  in  the  com- 
munity to  provide  better  recreational  facilities 

E.  Relating  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  undertakings 
acquired  in  school  life  to  living  habits  in  the 
community 

Human  beings  are  trying  to  satisfy  not  one 
but  many  needs  at  the  same  time.  As  these  needs 
become  conflicting  goals,  the  schools  are  called 
upon  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  direct  the 
leisure- time  interests  and  energies  of  youth  into 
more  constructive  channels,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  participate  in  the  total  community  effort 
to  open  additional  needed  channels  for 
recreation. 

While  there  is  a general  agreement  that  the 
schools  should  help  children  and  youth  expand 
their  interests  and  develop  the  personal  and  com- 
munity resources  for  enriched  living,  recreation 
is  not  one  isolated  department  in  the  school.  A 
broader  concept  of  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  recreation  now  encompasses  music,  art,  handi- 
crafts, drama,  hobbies,  reading,  and  many  other 
forms  of  leisure-time  activities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  avocational  interests  of  the  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  this  changing  concept 
of  the  extracurricular  and  a growing  sympathy 
for  the  educational  values  of  recreation,  certain 
curricular  stereotypes  are  gradually  breaking 
down  to  allow  a merging  of  these  two  educa- 
tional avenues.  Standards,  practices,  policies, 
techniques,  procedures,  and  values  in  recreation 
are  paralleling  the  regular  curriculum  offerings 
so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends. 

Today’s  best  practices  in  both  the  curricular 
and  extracurricular  tend  to  place  the  extra- 
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curricular  on  as  high  a level  as  an  educational 
medium  as  the  curricular.  Good  integration 
plainly  dictates  recreation  as  one  of  a group  of 
interrelated  emphases;  it  is  not  merely  an  extra 
part  of  the  curriculum  to  be  offered  when 
convenient. 

Because  assumptions  of  value  or  lack  of  value 
are  so  clearly  reflected  in  administrative  policies 
concerning  activities  conducted  during  after- 
school hours,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 
lack  of  an  educational  point  of  view  sets  up  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  full  acceptance  of  these 
activities  in  the  school  scheme. 

The  pupils  themselves  are  active  primarily  on 
the  play  level,  motivated  by  sheer  pleasure  with- 


out regard  to  its  effect  on  their  development. 
Being  permitted  to  follow  their  own  impulses 
without  guidance  is  bound  to  bring  about  a waste 
of  time  on  ill-balanced  activities.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  activities  will  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
interfere  with  other  worthwhile  school  program 
offerings. 

As  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  values  found 
and  criticisms  seen  in  the  after-school  activities 
of  the  secondary  school,  the  following  table 
represents  an  appraisal  of  the  opinions  of  a 
selected  group  of  forty  writers  in  positions  of 
administrative  responsibility  at  the  secondary 
level.  No  explanatory  comments  are  felt 
necessary. 


Chart  VII 

ADMINISTERING  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL1 


VALUES 

1.  Training  in  some  civic-social-moral  relationship  .... 

2.  Recognition  of  adolescent  nature  

3.  Socialization  

4.  Training  for  leadership  

5.  Improved  discipline  and  school  spirit  

6.  Training  for  social  cooperation 

7.  Actual  experience  in  group  life 

8.  Training  for  citizenship  in  a democracy 

9.  Training  for  recreational  and  aesthetic  participation 

10.  Training  for  ethical  living 

11.  Health  

12.  Recognition  of  interests  and  ambitions 

13.  Improved  scholarship  

CRITICISMS 

1.  Too  little  or  too  much  participation 

2.  Anti-social  practices  (cliques)  

3.  Lack  of  supervision,  supervisory  domination 

4.  Too  costly— inadequate  accounting  

5.  Outside  interference  

6.  Duplicating  activities  

7.  No  central  control  

8.  Conflicting  schedules  

9.  Unsatisfactory  facilities  
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1 Koos-Hughes-Hutson-Reavis,  Administering  the  Secondary  School— American  Book  Company,  1940.  Chapter  V,  pages  131  and  137. 
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Recreation  Activities — a Part  of  the  School 
Program 

The  school  program  must  be  organized  so 
that  all  periods  of  free  time,  recess,  lunch  time 
or  after-school  hours  become  opportunities  for 
students  to  participate  in  the  socially  accepted 
activities  they  like  to  do  which  are  of  their  own 
choosing.  Self-directed  extraclass  experiences  are 
truly  educational  and  should  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  vitalized  classroom  experiences.  In 
turn,  the  extraclass  participation  should  moti- 
vate classroom  work.  Such  experience  must  be 
integrated  to  ensure  balanced  pupil  development. 

A well-balanced  recreation  program  offers  free- 
dom of  choice  in  a wide  variety  of  activities  and 
interests  during  the  leisure-time  periods  of  all 
youth  and  adults.  The  program  should  be 
planned  in  advance  and  kept  elastic.  An  inclu- 
sive program,  serving  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  economic  or  social 
level,  means  more  than  just  a summer  play- 
ground program  for  children  or  an  athletic  pro- 
gram for  the  athletic-minded.  There  should  be 
provisions  for  continuous  growth  in  order  best 
to  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  public. 

The  program  should  offer  free  instruction  and 
guidance  in  a wide  variety  of  activities  in  the 
following  areas:  (This  list  is  not  all-inclusive.) 

1.  Arts  and  Crafts 

a.  Artcrafts— ceramics,  felt,  gimp,  leather,  metal- 
work, plastics,  reed  work,  weaving,  and  wood- 
work 

b.  Fine  Arts— charcoal,  oils,  pencil,  and  water 
colors 

2.  Dancing— ballet,  folk,  modern,  social,  square,  and 
tap 

3.  Dramatics— festivals,  pageants,  plays,  play-writing, 
play  production,  and  stagecraft 

4.  Music— band,  choral  groups,  music  appreciation, 
operettas,  orchestra,  harmonica,  and  song  flute 

5.  Nature  study  and  camping— bicycling,  boating, 
camping,  campcraft,  fishing,  fly-tying,  hiking, 
shooting,  and  woodcraft 

6.  Social  and  special  activities— dances,  games,  parties, 
picnics,  playgrounds,  clubs,  and  field  clays 

7.  Sports 

a.  Team— baseball,  basketball,  football  (touch)  , 
hockey,  lacrosse,  soccer,  tennis,  track,  and  volley- 
ball 

b.  Dual— badminton,  golf,  horseshoes,  marbles, 
table  tennis,  quoits,  and  bowling 

c.  Individual— archery,  bicycling,  coasting,  diving, 
hiking,  hobbies,  skating,  skiing,  swimming,  and 
tobogganing 

8.  Writing— articles,  plays,  short  stories,  advertising, 
and  poetry 

Some  of  the  more  immediate  factors  and  pro- 
gram aspects  to  be  considered  in  planning  and 


conducting  the  extracurricular  activities  are  the 
following: 

1.  Age— preschool,  children,  youth,  out-of-school 

2.  Sex— providing  opportunities  at  all  age  levels  for 
both  sexes  and  for  co-recreational  programs 

3.  Participant  interest— universal,  passive,  active,  in- 
tensive, and  extensive 

4.  Skill  and  capacity— from  beginners  or  novices  to 
the  most  skilled 

5.  Season  of  year— time  of  day 

6.  Facilities  available 

7.  Groups  served 

8.  Basis— interschool,  intramural,  informal,  social 

9.  Leadership— qualified,  voluntary,  professional 

10.  Finance— adequate,  inadequate 

11.  School  and  community  attitude 

12.  Administrative  interest 

13.  Cooperative  groups 

Recreation  and  Physical  Education — a State- 
ment of  Policy 

The  modern  secondary  school  makes  use  of  all 
of  its  resources  in  providing  opportunities  for 
the  worthwhile  use  of  the  leisure  time  of  its 
pupils.  It  not  only  teaches  the  skills  which 
may  be  used  by  the  pupils  while  they  are  in 
school  but  teaches  the  skills  which  will  be  helpful 
after  they  have  taken  their  places  in  society  as 
adults.  More  and  more  public  education,  espe- 
cially at  the  secondary  level,  is  making  its  physi- 
cal plant  as  well  as  its  personnel  available  to  all 
of  the  people  in  order  to  enrich  their  leisure 
hours. 

A Recreation  Policy  Statement 1 setting  forth 
the  chief  concerns  which  modern  educational 
systems  should  have  for  the  recreation  program 
was  prepared  in  1950. 

The  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  has  five  immediate 
concerns  in  the  field  of  recreation.  These  five 
concerns  and  the  responsibilities  toward  each 
which  the  Association  accepts  for  the  guidance 
of  its  members  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  Its  first  concern  with  recreation  is  as  an  essential 
part  of  an  educational  program  and,  as  such,  has 
as  its  purpose  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
skills,  insights,  and  resources  useable  by  the  in- 
dividual throughout  life  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  leisure. 

The  Association  accepts  a responsibility  to 
promote  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  programs  of  this  type  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  country. 
In  this  effort  the  Association  will  be  guided  by 
progressive  educational  recreational  thought  and 
practice. 

1 American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  A Recreation  Policy  Statement.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1950. 
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2.  Its  second  concern  with  recreation  is  as  an  area 
of  program  interest  for  many  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. The  present  concept  of  education, 
which  the  community  or  park  school  connotes, 
emphasizes  that  life  is  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  through  day  by  day  living  experience. 
Therefore,  the  curriculum  content,  as  set  forth  to 
attain  education’s  objective  of  developing  skills, 
insights  and  resources  useable  by  the  individual 
throughout  life  for  the  enrichment  of  his  leisure, 
must  be  related  to  the  individual’s  living  ex- 
perience. Otherwise,  education  would  fail  to  apply 
sound  educational  theory  and  practice  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective.  Many  organizations 
other  than  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
are  concerned  with  recreation  experience  and 
outcomes  for  those  individuals  attending  these 
institutions.  Each  has  a stated  purpose,  in  common 
with  education,  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individuals  they  serve.  Each  is  con- 
cerned, in  common  with  education,  that  the 
individual  properly  carry  his  responsibilities  as 
a citizen  in  a democratic  society.  Each  is  con- 
cerned, in  common  with  education,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  better  individual  and  community  life.  Each 
is  an  organized  expression  of  the  free  association 
of  a democratic  people.  Education,  therefore,  can- 
not perform  its  function  in  recreation  as  an  agency 
working  in  isolation  from  other  agencies  and 
organizations  with  similar  aims  and  purposes. 
Neither  can  these  other  agencies  and  organizations 
properly  perform  their  functions  working  in  iso- 
lation from  education.  The  only  sound  educational 
approach  is  to  work  understandingly  and  in  co- 
operation with  all  forces  engaged  in  a similar 
effort.  The  development  of  this  understanding 
and  cooperation  is  a part  of  education’s  respon- 
sibilities. This  does  not  imply  that  education  must 
control  the  total  program  in  defiance  of  democratic 
patterns  and  principles.  It  does  mean  that  educa- 
tion must  be  an  active  participant  in  the  total 
effort  and  be  ready  to  give  educational  guidance 
and  leadership  to  it.  The  Association  accepts  a 
responsibility  to  aid  in  this  total  development. 
Its  effort  with  respect  to  this  second  of  its  concerns 
in  recreation  will  be  directed  through  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  and  through  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  it  is  officially  affiliated. 

3.  Its  third  concern  with  recreation  relates  to  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  use  of  total  re- 
sources made  available  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  On 
the  local  level,  the  community  or  park  school, 
designed  and  constructed  according  to  present 
day  standards,  is  a functional  facility  for  com- 
munity education.  As  such,  it  supersedes  the 
traditional  school  plant,  the  separate  playground 
and  the  neighborhood  park.  In  addition,  it  in- 
cludes many  facilities  useable  for  education  and 
recreation  that  were  originally  provided  for  com- 
munity use  through  the  plants  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  by  recreation  buildings  located  on 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Education  has  been  slow 


to  realize  that  the  people’s  investment  in  the 
modern  school  plant  is  so  great  that  its  use  can 
no  longer  be  controlled  by  traditional  school 
policies.  The  development  of  new  patterns  of 
democratic  organization  and  control  which  make 
possible  a wide  use  of  school  plants  by  the  total 
community  is  essential.  Similarly,  these  new  pat- 
terns should  control  over-all  community  planning 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  and  programs  under 
all  auspices  in  the  interest  of  returning  to  the 
people  the  maximum  service  possible  in  return 
for  their  total  investment. 

On  the  state  and  national  level,  new  patterns 
of  cooperative  planning  will  contribute  greatly  to 
a more  efficient  and  economical  use  of  total  re- 
sources made  available  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Association  accepts  a responsibility'  to  aid 
in  interpreting  the  need  for  adequate  school  plants 
and  the  development  of  new  patterns  of  demo- 
cratic organization  and  control  which  make  pos- 
sible a wide  use  of  these  plants  for  both  education 
and  recreation.  Similarly,  it  accepts  a responsibility 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  patterns  of  cooper- 
ative planning  by  and  between  agencies  and 
organizations  on  the  state  and  national  levels. 
Its  efforts  to  these  ends  will  be  directed  through 
its  members  and  through  the  organizations  and 
institutions  with  which  it  is  officially  affiliated. 

4.  Its  fourth  concern  with  recreation  relates  to  the 
utilization  of  research  methods  and  programs  as 
a means  of  discovering  sound  developments  in 
recreation.  In  this  connection  recreation  should 
be  considered  as  an  individual  need,  as  an  area 
of  social  relationships  and  as  one  of  a family  of 
services  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  in- 
dividual growth  and  development  and  community 
well-being. 

The  Association  accepts  a threefold  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  this  concern.  It  accepts  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  organizations  which  have  research  func- 
tions and  resources  to  undertake  research  projects. 
It  accepts  a responsibility'  to  promote  and  par- 
ticipate in,  when  deemed  desirable,  research  proj- 
ects worthy  of  its  attention.  And,  it  accepts  a 
responsibility  to  publicize  research  opportunities, 
resources,  and  results  through  the  media  it  has 
at  its  disposal. 

5.  Its  fifth  concern  with  recreation  relates  to  the 
preparation  and  qualification  of  professional 
workers  for  this  field  of  service. 

Professional  preparation  and  qualification  of 
workers  will  contribute  to  the  understanding, 
interpretation,  and  continued  growth  of  recreation 
as  a force  in  individual  and  community  life.  It 
is  essential  if  the  personnel  available  is  to  be 
adequate  for  the  undertaking.  The  Association 
accepts  a responsibility  to  aid  educational  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  the  professional  preparation 
of  recreation  workers  in  the  development  of 
essential  curricula  and  qualifications. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
AFFECTING  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

* 

PART  ONE 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

* 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1873 

12.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  subject  to 
such  changes  as  shall  be  made  by  law.  (Art.  4,  Sec.  20.) 

16.  Public  School  System.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Common- 
wealth above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million 
dollars  each  year  for  that  purpose.  (Art.  10,  Sec.  1.) 

17.  Diversion  of  School  Moneys  to  Sectarian  Schools.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sec- 
tarian school.  (Art.  10,  Sec.  2.) 

PART  TWO 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CODE  OF  1949 
(Approved  March  10,  1949,  P.  L.  30) 


An  Act 

Relating  to  the  public  school  system,  including  certain 
provisions  applicable  as  well  to  private  and  parochial 
schools;  amending,  revising,  consolidating  and  changing 
the  laws  relating  thereto. 


Section  326.  Receiving  Bribes;  Penalty.— Any  school  di- 
rector in  this  Commonwealth  who  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  accept  or  receive  any  money  or  other  valuable 
thing  for  voting  for  or  against,  or  for  withholding  his 
vote  for  or  against,  any  appointment  or  matter  or  action 
that  may  come  before  the  board  or  any  committee  there- 
of, or  before  any  convention  of  school  directors  of  which 
he  is  a member,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  shall  not  be 
eligible  again  to  hold  office  of  any  kind  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  ($5)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
(1500)  , or  to  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
a term  of  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  or  more  than 
one  year,  either  or  both,  as  the  court  may  determine. 

Section  327.  Demanding,  etc.,  Gratuities  from  Teachers 
or  Supervisors;  Withholding  State  Appro- 
priation. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  school  directors 
to  demand,  request,  or  accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
gift  or  donation  from  any  teacher  or  supervisor  within 
its  employ.  When  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 


tion shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  board  of  school 
directors  has  violated  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  any  amount  payable  to  the  school  district  by  the  Com- 
monwealth on  account  of  instruction  for  the  school  year 
in  which  such  violation  occurred.  (Added  May  14,  1949, 
P.  L.  13G5.) 

Section  502.  Additional  Schools  and  Departments 


In  addition  to  the  elementary  public  schools,  the  board 
of  school  directors  in  any  school  district  may  establish, 


equip,  furnish,  and  maintain  the  following  additional 
schools  or  departments  for  the  education  and  recreation 
of  persons  residing  in  said  district,  and  for  the  proper 
operation  of  its  schools,  namely:— 


High  schools 
Trade  schools 
Vocational  schools 
Technical  schools 
Cafeterias 

Agricultural  schools 
Evening  schools 
Kindergartens 
Libraries 
Museums 


Reading-rooms 

Gymnasiums 

Playgrounds 

Schools  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped 
Truant  schools 
Parental  schools 
Schools  for  adults 
Public  Lectures 
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Such  other  schools  or  educational  departments  as  the 
directors,  in  their  wisdom,  may  see  proper  to  establish. 

Said  additional  schools  or  departments,  when  estab- 
lished, shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  such  school  district  and  shall  be  so  administered. 

No  pupil  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the  courses  in 
these  additional  schools  or  departments,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  his  elementary  or  academic  education  is  being 
or  has  been  received  in  a school  other  than  a public  school. 
(Amended  May  9,  1949,  P.  L.  939.) 

Section  511.  School  Athletics,  Publications,  and  Organi- 
zations. 

(a)  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis- 
trict shall  prescribe,  adopt,  and  enforce  such  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper,  regarding 
(1)  the  management,  supervision,  control,  or  prohibition 
of  exercises,  athletics,  or  games  of  any  kind,  school  publi- 
cations, debating,  forensic,  dramatic,  musical,  and  other 
activities  related  to  the  school  program  including  raising 
and  disbursing  funds  for  any  or  all  of  such  purposes  and 
for  scholarships,  and  (2)  the  organization,  management, 
supervision,  control,  financing,  or  prohibition  of  organiza- 
tions, clubs,  societies,  and  groups  of  members  of  any  class 
or  school,  and  may  provide  for  the  suspension,  dismissal, 
or  other  reasonable  penalty  in  the  case  of  any  appointee, 
professional  or  other  employe,  or  pupil  who  violates  any 
of  such  rules  or  regulations. 

(b)  Any  school  or  any  class  activity  or  organization 
thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  may  affiliate  with 
any  local,  district,  regional.  State  or  national  organization 
whose  purposes  and  activities  are  appropriate  to  and 
related  to  the  school  program. 

(c)  The  board  of  school  directors  may  (1)  permit  the 
use  of  school  property,  real  or  personal,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  any  activity  related  to  the  school  program, 
or  by  any  school  or  class  organization,  club,  society, 
or  group,  (2)  authorize  any  school  employe  or  employes 
to  manage,  supervise  and  control  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  any  of  such  activities,  (3)  employ  or  assign  any 
school  employe  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  connection  with 
any  of  such  activities. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  school  property  or  per- 
sonnel,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  school  or  any  class  or 
any  organization,  club,  society,  or  group  thereof,  to  raise, 
expend,  or  hold  funds,  including  balances  carried  over 
from  year  to  year,  in  its  own  name  and  under  its  own 
management,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  or 
other  professional  employe  of  the  school  district  designated 
by  the  board.  Such  funds  shall  not  be  the  funds  of  the 
school  district  but  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  re- 
spective school,  class,  organization,  club,  society,  or  group. 
The  treasurer  or  custodian  of  such  funds  shall  furnish 
to  the  school  district  a proper  bond,  in  such  amount  and 
with  such  surety  or  sureties  as  the  board  shall  approve, 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
as  treasurer  or  custodian.  The  premium  of  such  bond, 


if  any,  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  or  funds  secured 
thereby  or  from  the  funds  of  the  school  district,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board.  The  treasurer  or  custodian  shall 
be  required  to  maintain  an  accounting  system  approved 
by  the  board,  shall  deposit  the  funds  in  a depository 
approved  by  the  board,  shall  submit  a financial  statement 
to  the  board  quarterly  or  oftener,  at  the  direction  of  the 
board,  and  shall  submit  the  accounts  to  be  audited  in 
like  manner  as  the  accounts  of  the  school  district. 

(e)  All  purchases  of  materials  or  supplies  made  by  any 
organization,  club,  society,  or  group,  or  by  any  school, 
or  class,  in  excess  of  three  hundred  dollars,  shall  be 
made  upon  solicitation  of  quotations  or  bids  from  three 
or  more  responsible  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  such 
materials  or  supplies.  All  such  purchases  shall  be  made 
from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  on  the  basis  of  price, 
quality  and  service. 

(f)  The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appropriate  any  moneys  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  payment  of  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
incurred  as  a result  of  participation  in  such  athletic 
events  or  games,  practice  or  preparation  therefor,  or  in 
transportation  to  or  from  such  athletic  events  or  games, 
or  the  practice  or  preparation  therefor,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  accident  insurance  in  connection  with  such 
participation  and  transportation.  (Amended  April  14, 
1949,  P.  L.  460;  and  April  22,  1949,  P.  L.  726) 

N°TE-.  Sections  3 and  4 of  the  Act  of  April  14  1949  P T 
460,  provide  as  follows:  ’ 

Section  3.  Whenever  heretofore  any  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  any  district  shall  have  permitted  the  retention  and 
expenditure  or  use  by  any  organization,  club,  society,  or  group 
of  members  of  any  class  or  school,  or  by  any  class  or  school 
of  moneys  and  property  realized  from  athletic  events  or  games' 
of  any  kind,  or  from  school  publications,  or  debating,  forensic 
dramatic,  musical,  or  other  activities  related  to  the  school 
piogram,  if  such  action  does  not  evidence  any  fraud  or 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  school  laws,  then 
such  action  of  the  board  of  school  directors  shall  be’  valid 
and  bmding  on  the  school  district  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified,  confirmed  and  validated,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  moneys  or  property  may  have  been  derived  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  the  use  of  public  property  of 
the  school  district,  or  from  the  expenditure  of  tax  moneys. 
No  board  of  school  directors,  nor  any  member,  officer,  or 
employe  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  surcharge  for,  or’  on 
account  of,  any  such  action. 

Section  4.  The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  refund  and  appro- 
priate to  any  class  or  school,  or  to  any  organization,  club, 
society,  or  group  of  members  of  any  class  or  school,  any 
moneys  or  property  realized  from  athletic  events  or  games 
of  any  kind,  or  from  school  publications,  or  debating,  foren- 
sic, dramatic,  musical  or  other  activities  related  to  the 
school  program,  that  heretofore  became  the  property  of  the 
school  district,  whether  or  not  such  moneys  or  property  have 
been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  use  of  public 
property  of  the  school  district,  or  from  the  expenditure  of 
tax  moneys. 

Section  521.  Joint  Action  with  Other  Political  Subdi- 
visions. 

Each  board  of  school  directors  shall  have  power  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  political  subdivisions, 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  in  making  joint  purchases 
of  materials,  supplies,  or  equipment,  and  in  performing 
governmental  powers,  duties,  and  functions,  and  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  provisions  of  law  relating  to  said  subjects, 
which  are  common  to  all  such  political  subdivisions. 
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Section  701.  Duty  to  Provide;  Conditions. 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  each  district  shall 
provide  the  necessary  grounds  and  suitable  school  build- 
ings to  accommodate  all  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  in  said  district,  who  attend 
school.  Such  buildings  shall  be  constructed,  furnished, 
equipped,  and  maintained  in  a proper  manner  as  herein 
provided.  Suitable  provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  heat- 
ing (including  the  purchase  of  fuel),  ventilating,  and 
sanitary  conditions  thereof,  so  that  every  pupil  in  any 
such  building  may  have  proper  and  healthful  accommo- 
dations. In  all  school  districts  under  the  direction  of  a 
county  superintendent,  all  grounds  and  the  plans  for 
all  buildings  shall  be  approved  only  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  county  board  of  school  directors. 

Section  702.  Location  and  Amount  of  Land;  Playground. 

The  location  and  amount  of  any  real  estate  required 
by  any  school  district  for  school  purposes  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  school  directors  of  such  district, 
by  a vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  of  such 
board.  No  new  school  building  shall  be  erected  without 
a proper  playground  being  provided  therefor. 

Section  703 . Acquisition  of  Sites  for  School  Buildings  and 
Playgrounds,  and  Disposing  Thereof. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  thereof,  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  each  district  is  hereby  vested  with  the  neces- 
sary power  and  authority  to  acquire,  in  the  name  of  the 
district,  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  devise,  agreement,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  any  and  all  such  real  estate, 
either  vacant  or  occupied,  including  lands  theretofore 
occupied  by  streets  and  alleys  which  have  been  vacated 
by  municipal  authorities,  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  deem  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  sites  for  proper 
school  purposes  for  said  district  or  to  enlarge  the  grounds 
of  any  school  property  held  by  such  district,  and  to  sell, 
convey,  transfer,  dispose  of,  or  abandon  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  board  of  school  directors  may 
determine. 

Section  706.  Parks;  Playgrounds,  etc. 

Any  school  district  shall  have  the  power  to  join  with 
any  city,  borough,  incorporated  town,  township,  or  county, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  in  equipping,  operating,  and 
maintaining  parks,  playgrounds,  playfields,  gymnasiums, 
public  baths,  swimming  pools,  and  indoor  recreation 
centers,  and  may  appropriate  money  therefor.  For  such 
purpose,  the  school  district  may  levy  an  annual  tax  not 
to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  taxable  property  in  the  school  district. 

Note:  The  law  on  this  subject  is  now  largely  contained  in  the 
several  codes  covering  separate  political  subdivisions.  The  Act  of 
luly  8,  1919,  P.  L.  784,  and  its  amendments,  which  originally 
applied  to  cities  of  the  second,  second  A and  third  class,  bor- 
oughs, townships  and  counties,  now  applies  only  to  cities  of  the 
second  and  second  A class.  It  has  been  supplied  as  to  other 
political  subdivisions  by  the  following  acts: 

Cities  of  the  third  class.  Secs.  3703  to  3709,  Act  of  June  23, 
1931,  P.  L.  932,  re-enacted  and  amended  June  28,  1951,  P.  L. 
662. 


Boroughs,  Secs.  2701  to  2718,  Act  of  May  4,  1927,  P.  L.  519, 
re-enacted  and  amended  July  10,  1947,  P.  L.  1621. 

Townships  of  the  first  class.  Secs.  3001  to  3014,  Act  of  June 
24,  1931,  P.  L.  1206,  re-enacted  and  amended  May  27,  1949, 
P.  L.  1955. 

Townships  of  the  second  class.  Secs.  1901  to  1907,  Act  of 
May  1,  1933,  P.  L.  103,  re-enacted  and  amended  July  10,  1947, 
P.  L.  1481. 

When  park  or  recreation  boards  are  established  in  a township 
having  a school  board,  two  members  thereof  shall  be  members 
or  appointees  of  the  school  board.  Townships  of  the  first  class. 
Act  of  July  2,  1953,  P.  L.  321;  townships  of  the  second  class. 
Act  of  July  2,  1953,  P.  L.  354. 

Counties  of  the  second  class.  Secs.  3001  to  3053,  Act  of  July 
28,  1953,  P.  L.  723. 

Counties  of  the  third  to  eighth  classes.  Secs.  650  to  656,  Act 
of  May  2,  1929,  P.  L.  1278. 

See  also  (3105)  below  authorizing  boroughs  to  lease  their 
parks  to  school  districts  for  school  athletics. 

Section  731.  Approval  by  Department  of  Plans,  etc.,  of 
Buildings;  Exceptions. 

No  public  school  building  shall  be  constructed  or 
reconstructed  in  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  class  until  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. When  ordinary  repairs  are  proposed,  such  as  plaster- 
ing, painting,  replacement  of  floors,  improvements  of 
school  grounds,  repairing  or  providing  walks,  roadways,  or 
retaining  walls,  the  cost  of  which  in  districts  of  the  second 
class  will  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  (§1000) , or 
in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  will  not  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500) , no  approval  shall  be  required. 
Where  any  structural  change  is  involved,  such  as  moving 
or  adding  doors,  windows,  partitions,  making  additions 
or  any  excavations,  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  required  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
such  structural  change.  (Amended  July  27,  1953,  P.  L. 
629) 

Section  759.  Appropriations  to  Nonprofit  Corporations 
for  Athletic  Stadia,  etc. 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district 
shall  have  power  to  enter  into  a contract  of  lease  and 
re-lease  with  any  nonprofit  corporation  established  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  athletic  stadia,  including  adequate 
equipment  for  the  athletic  field  connected  therewith,  as 
well  as  fence  enclosures  and  lighting  systems  therefor, 
for  the  use  of  the  school  district,  under  which  contract 
the  school  district  shall  lease  land  owned  by  it  to  the 
nonprofit  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon 
an  athletic  stadium,  including  adequate  equipment  for 
the  athletic  field  connected  therewith,  as  well  as  fence 
enclosures  and  lighting  systems  therefor,  for  the  use  of 
the  school  district.  The  school  district  shall  lease  the 
same  from  the  nonprofit  corporation  at  a stated  rental, 
payable  only  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  gate  receipts 
and  rentals  for  the  use  of  such  facilities,  with  the  right 
in  the  school  district  to  renew  such  lease  at  stated  periods 
at  a stipulated  rental,  and,  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lease,  to  purchase  the  improvements  from 
the  nonprofit  corporation  at  a stipulated  price.  No  such 
contract  of  lease  and  re-lease  shall  be  entered  into  until 
the  entire  project  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  writing.  Such 
approval  shall  include  specifically,  (1)  approval  of  pur- 
pose for  which  improvement  is  intended,  (2)  total  cost 
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of  improvement,  (3)  amount  of  rental,  (4)  period  of 
time  for  amortization,  and  (5)  a stipulation  that  no  money 
of  the  school  district,  other  than  that  received  from  gate 
receipts  and  rentals  for  the  use  of  the  improvements, 
shall  be  used  in  making  any  payment  of  rental  or  purchase 
price.  Upon  completion  of  the  improvements  the  school 
district  shall  take  over  and  operate  the  same  and  shall 
collect  all  gate  receipts  and  entrance  fees,  and  all  rentals 
for  the  use  of  the  improvements,  and  shall  keep  the  same 
in  a separate  fund  apart  from  all  other  moneys  of  the 
school  district.  Such  fund,  until  title  to  the  improvements 
has  been  obtained  by  the  school  district,  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  stadium 
and  other  improvements,  and  for  the  payment  of  rentals 
and  purchase  price  of  such  improvements. 

Section  774.  Insurance  on  Buildings;  Public  Liability 
Insurance  for  Employes,  etc. 

(a)  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis- 
trict shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and 
enter  into  any  contract  or  contracts  it  may  deem  proper 
with  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  including  any  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  authorized  to  transact  business 
in  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  any  or  all  of  the 
school  buildings  or  other  property  owned  or  leased  by 
the  school  district. 

(b)  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis- 
trict shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and 
enter  into  any  contract  or  contracts  it  may  deem  proper 
with  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  including  any 
mutual  insurance  company  authorized  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
every  employe  of  the  school  district  against  liability  for 
damages  sustained  by  pupils  or  others  as  a result  of  the 
employe’s  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  or  her 
duties  during  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment. 
(Amended  September  26,  1951,  P.  L.  1527.) 

Section  775.  Use  of  School  Buildings  for  Other  Purposes; 

Arrangements  with  City,  Borough,  or  Town- 
ship. 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  may  permit 
the  use  of  its  school  grounds  and  buildings  for  social, 
recreation,  and  other  proper  purposes,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt.  The  board  shall 
make  such  arrangements  with  any  city,  borough,  or  town- 
ship authorities  for  the  improvement,  care,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  for 
school,  park,  play,  or  other  recreation  purposes,  as  it 
may  see  proper.  Any  board  of  school  directors  may  make 
such  arrangements  as  it  may  see  proper  with  any  officials 
or  individuals  for  the  temporary  use  of  school  property 
for  schools,  playgrounds,  social,  recreation,  or  other  proper 
educational  purposes,  primaries  and  elections. 

Funds  raised  by  individuals,  groups,  associations,  or 
corporations,  through  the  permissive  use  of  school  grounds 
or  buildings,  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law,  shall 


be  the  property  of  the  individuals,  groups,  associations, 
or  corporations,  and  not  the  property  of  the  school  district, 
subject,  however,  to  such  arrangements  as  the  board  may, 
at  its  discretion,  lawfully  make. 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  districl 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  lease  any  part  of  its 
respective  school  building,  equipment,  and  premises,  oi 
any  vacant  building,  for  any  educational  purpose.  Such 
leases  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  regulations  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  school  directors,  and 
except  in  districts  of  the  first  class,  shall  be  further  sub 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

The  board  of  public  education  or  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  school  district  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  lease  any  of  its  respective  school  buildings 
or  athletic  fields  to  any  reputable  organization  or  group 
of  persons  for  charitable  purposes,  subject  to  such  charges 
as  the  board  shall  consider  proper  to  reimburse  it  for  any 
costs  resulting  from  the  leasing  of  such  school  building  or 
athletic  fields.  At  the  time  of  such  leasing,  any  such  board 
may  require  a bond,  in  an  amount  that  it  may  deem 
proper,  with  responsible  sureties  or  securities,  and  a state- 
ment of  the  charitable  purposes  for  which  such  lease  is 
requested.  (Amended  April  14,  1949,  P.  L.  460;  April  2 1 , 
1949,  P.  L.  702,  and  May  12,  1949,  P.  L.  1278) 

NOTE:  Section  2 of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1949,  P.  L.  1278, 

provides  as  follows: 

Section  2.  All  leases  of  any  school  district  property  here- 
tofore entered  into  for  any  educational  purpose  are  hereby 
ratified  and  made  valid  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had 
been  made  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Section  776.  School  Property  Exempt  from  Taxation  and 
Municipal  Assessments;  Exception. 

All  school  property  owned  by  any  school  district,  real 
and  personal,  that  is  occupied  and  used  by  any  school 
district  for  public  school,  recreation,  or  any  other  purposes 
provided  for  by  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  made 
exempt  from  every  kind  of  State,  county,  city,  borough, 
township,  or  other  tax,  as  ■well  as  from  all  costs  or  ex- 
penses for  paving,  curbing,  sidewalks,  sewers,  or  other 
municipal  improvements:  Provided,  That  any  school  dis- 
trict may  make  any  municipal  improvement,  in  any  street 
on  which  its  school  property  abuts,  or  may  contribute 
any  sum  toward  the  cost  thereof. 

NOTE:  See  also  (3002)  below. 

Section  809.  Giving  or  Offering  Bribes;  Penalty. 

Every  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  that  shall 
directly  or  indirectly,  individually  or  through  an  agent  or 
representative,  give  or  promise  to  give  to  any  school 
director,  officer  of  any  school  board,  superintendent, 
teacher,  or  any  other  person,  any  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  or  shall  make  any  promise  of  any  appoint- 
ment or  position,  in  order  to  secure,  procure,  or  influence 
the  recommendation,  adoption,  rejection,  or  purchase  of 
any  books,  school  furniture,  or  supplies,  by  any  super- 
intendent, teacher,  or  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  ($5)  or  more  than  five  hundred 
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dollars  ($500) , or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  or  more 
than  one  (1)  year,  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Section  810.  Seeking  or  Receiving  Bribes;  Penalty. 

Any  school  director,  officer,  superintendent,  supervising 
principal,  or  teacher,  who  shall  ask  for  or  accept  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  his  vote,  recommendation, 
or  influence,  in  order  to  secure  the  recommendation, 
adoption,  rejection,  or  purchase  of  any  school  books, 
school  furniture,  or  other  school  supplies,  from  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  or  any  agent  or  repre- 
sentative thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
($5)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) , or  to  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  (30)  days  or  more  than  one  (1)  year, 
either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  1511.  Subjects  of  Instruction;  Flag  Code. 

In  every  elementary  public  and  private  school,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  shall  be  taught,  in  the  English  language  and 
from  English  texts;  English,  including  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing;  arithmetic;  geography,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania;  civics,  including  loyalty 
to  the  State  and  Xational  Government;  safety  education; 
and  the  humane  treatment  of  birds  and  animals;  health, 
including  physical  education,  and  physiology;  music;  and 
art.  Other  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  and  also  in  the  public  high  schools  as  may- 
be designated  or  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. All  such  subjects,  except  foreign  languages,  shall 
be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  from  English 
texts.  Each  school  district  shall  provide  and  distribute 
to  each  pupil,  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  one  illustrated  copy  of  the  Xational  Flag  Code, 
and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  available  such  copies 
as  are  necessary  for  replacements  from  year  to  year.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
to  make  such  use  of  the  code  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
seem  proper.  (Amended  May  9,  1949,  P.  L.  939) 

Section  1512.  Courses  of  Study  Adapted  to  Age,  etc.,  of 
Pupils. 

The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district, 
with  the  advice,  assistance  and  approval  of  the  proper 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  arrange  a course  or  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  the  age,  development,  and  needs  of 
the  pupils.  These  courses  of  study  shall  conform  to  any 
general  course  of  studv  arranged  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  so  far  as  the  local  conditions  in 
the  respective  districts  permit. 

Section  1513.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  in  each  division 
of  the  subject  so  pursued  include  special  reference  to 


the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system,  and  which  shall  also  include 
special  reference  to  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention,  shall 
be  introduced  and  studied  as  a regular  branch  by  all  pupils 
in  all  departments  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  all  edu- 
cational institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
appropriations  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  1531.  Grading,  Classification,  and  Promotion  of 
Pupils. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  superintendents  of  schools,  grade  and  classify 
the  pupils  in  their  schools  so  that  they  may  pursue  the 
courses  of  study  herein  provided  for,  and  all  pupils  found 
proficient  may  be  promoted  twice  each  year.  (Amended 
May  9,  1949,  P.  L.  977.) 

Section  1532.  Records  and  Reports  of  Pupils;  Districts 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Class. 

In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class, 
every  teacher  in  the  public  elementary  or  high  school 
shall  make  and  keep  a proper  record  of  the  work  and 
progress  of  each  pupil  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  shall 
include,  in  the  last  monthly  report  required  from  such 
teacher  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  grade  of  pro- 
ficiency of  each  pupil  and  his  standing  in  the  several 
branches  pursued  by  him  in  said  school,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  such  pupil,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  his  promotion  or  retention  for  additional  prepa- 
ration as  such  teacher  deems  just  and  proper.  Until  his 
record  and  report  as  herein  required  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  district  superintendent, 
supervising  principal,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  no  teacher  shall  be  paid  any  salary  for 
the  last  month  of  his  term. 

Section  1533.  Records  of  Pupils  at  Beginning  of  Term. 

The  district  superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or 
secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  in  every  school 
district,  shall  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  school  in 
each  term  furnish  to  each  teacher  or  principal  in  every 
school  a true  copy  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  such 
school,  together  with  the  recommendation  made  thereon 
by  the  principal  or  teacher  of  said  school  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  term. 

Section  1901.  Definitions. 

The  following  words  and  phrases,  as  used  in  this 
article,  shall,  unless  a different  meaning  is  plainly  re- 
quired by  the  context,  have  the  following  meaning; 

(1)  “Extension  education”  shall  designate  any  instruc- 
tional service  provided  and  administered  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  any  school  district  which  is  organized 
primarily  for  out-of-school  youth  and  for  adults  or  any 
recreational  service  which  is  so  provided  and  administered 
for  children  during  out-of-school  hours,  but  shall  not 
include  the  work  of  vocational  schools  which  are  sub- 
sidized under  the  provisions  of  Federal  enactment  nor 
the  coaching  or  supervision  of  interscholastic  athletic 
teams  or  games. 
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(2)  “Curricular  course  of  study  or  activity”  shall  des- 
ignate any  subject  of  study  or  activity  included  in  the 
program  of  study  of  the  regular  elementary  and  secondary 
public  day  schools  of  the  district. 

(3)  “Extracurricular  course  of  study”  shall  designate 
any  elementary  or  secondary  course  of  study  not  so  in- 
cluded. (Amended  August  19,  1953,  P.  L.  1207) 

Section  1906.  Part  of  Public  Schools;  Standards. 

Extension  education  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  districts 
in  which  it  is  organized.  It  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  county  or  of  the  district, 
as  are  other  public  schools  of  that  district.  The  State 
Council  of  Education  shall  adopt  standards  for  the  quali- 
fications and  certification  of  extension  teachers  and  leaders 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  extension  education 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  other  acts  pertaining 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  2510.  Payments  on  Account  of  Extension  Classes 
and  Instruction  of  Home  Bound  Children. 

Every  school  district,  regardless  of  classification,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  every  school  term, 
on  account  of  approved  extension  classes  and  instruction 
of  home  bound  children,  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  mandated  minimum  salaries  of  instructional 
employes  conducting  such  classes  and  instructing  home 
bound  children  by  the  district’s  standard  reimbursement 
fraction. 

Section  2552.  Withholding  State  Appropriations. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  withhold  the  payment  of  all  money  due 
any  school  district  out  of  any  appropriation  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  any  purpose,  until  all  reports  re- 
quired by  law  and  due  at  such  time  have  been  filed 
either  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  other 
proper  authority,  whether  or  not  such  reports  have  any 
bearing  on  the  right  to  such  payment.  At  his  discretion, 
he  may,  in  like  manner,  withhold  any  or  all  appropriations 
from  any  district  failing  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  any  department  of  the  government 
of  this  Commonwealth  for  preserving  the  health  or  safety 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  (2809)  Public  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the 
power,  and  its  duty  shall  be: 

(g)  To  prescribe  minimum  courses  of  study  for  the 
public  schools; 

(j)  To  condemn  as  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of  un- 
sanitary or  other  improper  conditions  any  school  building, 
school  site,  or  outbuilding  in  this  Commonwealth,  and, 
upon  failure  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
to  remedy  such  condition,  to  withhold  and  declare  for 
feited  all  or  any  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  ap- 
portioned to  any  such  school  district; 


Section  (3002)  Exemptions  from  Taxation. 

(а)  The  following  property  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
county,  borough,  town,  township,  road,  poor,  county 
institution  district  and  school  (except  in  cities)  tax,  to 
wit: 

(1)  All  churches,  meeting-houses  or  other  regular 
places  of  stated  worship,  with  the  ground  thereto  annexed 
necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

(2)  All  burial  grounds  and  all  mausoleums,  vaults, 
crypts  or  structures,  intended  to  hold  or  contain  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  not  used  or  held  for  private  or  cor- 
porate profit. 

(3)  All  hospitals,  universities,  colleges,  seminaries, 
academies,  associations  and  institutions  of  learning, 
benevolence  or  charity,  with  the  grounds  thereto  annexed 
and  necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  founded,  endowed  and  maintained  by  public  or 
private  charity:  Provided,  That  the  entire  revenue  de- 
rived by  the  same  be  applied  to  the  support  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  facilities  thereof,  the  repair 
and  the  necessary  increase  of  grounds  and  buildings  there- 
of, and  for  no  other  purpose. 

(4)  All  schoolhouses  belonging  to  any  county,  borough 
or  school  district,  with  the  ground  thereto  annexed  and 
necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

(5)  All  courthouses,  jails,  and  poorhouses  with  the 
grounds  thereto  annexed  and  necessary  for  the  occupancy 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

(б)  All  public  parks  when  owned  and  held  by  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  used  for  amusements, 
recreation,  sports  and  other  public  purposes  without  profit. 

(/)  All  other  public  property  used  for  public  purposes 
with  the  ground  thereto  annexed  and  necessary  for  the 
occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  the  same;  but  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  include  property  otherwise  taxable  which 
is  owned  or  held  by  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

(8)  All  real  and  personal  property  owned,  occupied 
and  used  by  any  branch,  post  or  camp  of  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

(9)  All  real  property  owned  by  one  or  more  institutions 
of  purely  public  charity,  used  and  occupied  partly  by 
such  owner  or  owners  and  partly  by  other  institutions 
of  purely  public  charity  and  necesesary  for  the  occupancy 
and  enjoyment  of  such  institutions  so  using  it. 

(10)  All  playgrounds  with  the  equipments  and  grounds 
thereto  annexed  necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same,  founded,  endowed  or  maintained  by 
public  or  private  charity  which  apply  their  revenue  to 
the  support  and  repair  of  such  playgrounds  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  facilities  thereof,  either  in  ground  or 
buildings,  or  otherwise,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
owned,  leased,  possessed  or  controlled  by  public  school 
boards  or  properly  organized  and  duly  constituted  play- 
ground associations,  and  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
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board  of  assessment  and  revision  of  taxes  of  the  county 
in  which  said  playgrounds  are  situated  as  such  play- 
grounds. 

(11)  All  buildings  owned  and  occupied  by  free  public 

nonsectarian  libraries  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand, 
and  that  which  is  immediately  and  necessarily  appurtenant 
thereto,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  portion  or 
portions  of  said  buildings  or  lands  appurtenant  may  be 
yielding  rentals  to  the  corporation  or  association  managing 
such  library:  Provided,  That  the  net  receipts  of  such 

corporation  or  association  from  rentals  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  said  library. 

(12)  All  property,  including  buildings  and  the  land 
reasonably  necessary  thereto,  provided  and  maintained 
by  public  or  private  charity  and  used  exclusively  for  public 
libraries,  museums  or  art  galleries  and  not  used  for 
private  or  corporate  profit  so  long  as  the  said  public 
use  continues. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (11),  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
other  than  that  which  is  in  actual  use  and  occupation 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section,  and  all  such 
property  from  wThich  any  income  or  revenue  is  derived, 
other  than  from  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  institution 
or  charity,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation,  except  where 
exempted  by  law  for  State  purposes,  and  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  exempt  same  therefrom. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (1) , sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
in  actual  use  and  occupation  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  unless  the 
person  or  persons,  associations  or  corporations  so  using 
and  occupying  the  same  shall  be  seized  of  the  legal  or 
equitable  title  in  the  realty  and  possessor  of  the  personal 


property  absolutely.  (Sec.  202,  Act  of  May  23,  1943, 
P.  L.  571.) 

NOTE:  Substantially  the  same  provision  is  contained  in  Sec. 

204,  Act  of  May  22,  1933,  P.  L.  853,  as  amended,  applicable  in 
districts  not  covered  by  the  Act  of  1943. 

Section  (3105)  Lease  of  Borough  Parks  for  School  Ath- 
letics. 

Any  borough  maintaining  a park  or  parks,  may  lease 
a part  or  all  of  any  such  park,  suitable  for  athletic  sports 
and  athletic  games,  to  any  school  board,  or  school 
athletic  association  organized  by  a school  board,  and 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  amateur  athletic 
sports  and  games  among  pupils  of  the  public  school,  and 
may  permit  such  school  board  or  school  athletic  associa- 
tion organized  by  a school  board  to  charge  admission 
to  such  sports  and  games  and  to  deny  persons  refusing 
to  pay  admission  access  to  the  grounds  where  such  sports 
or  games  are  being  conducted,  if  such  sports  and  games 
are  not  conducted  for  individual  profit.  All  such  leases 
heretofore  made  by  any  borough  or  park  or  recreation 
board  acting  for  a borough  are  hereby  ratified,  confirmed 
and  made  valid.  (Sec.  2719,  Act  of  May  4,  1927,  P.  L. 
579.  Amended  July  10,  1947,  P.  L.  1621) 

Section  (3106)  Lease  of  State  Forest  Land. 

Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  shall  have  the  power: 
To  lease,  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  consider  reasonable,  to 
any  citizen,  church  organization,  or  school  board,  of 
Pennsylvania,  such  portion  of  any  State  forest,  whether 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  department 
may  deem  suitable,  as  a site  for  a temporary  building  to 
be  used  by  such  citizen,  church  organization,  or  school 
board,  for  health  and  recreation,  or  as  a site  for  a church 
or  school  purposes.  (Cl.  (a) , Sec.  1803,  Act  of  April  9, 
1929,  P.  L.  177.  Amended  July  16,  1935,  P.  L.  1052.) 


APPENDIX  B. 

LEGAL  OPINION 

Department  of  Justice 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Formal  Opinion  No.  207 
Honorable  Lester  K.  Ade, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

You  have  requested  an  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of 
a school  board  to  make  certain  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  of  a proper  physical  education  and 
health  program.  You  state  that  the  proposed  program 
is  to  be  established  and  administered  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  physical  education  and  health  program 
and  is  to  be  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Physical  Education  and  Health,  the  principals  of  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


September  4,  1936 


You  ask  whether  the  school  board  would  have  authority 
to  act  as  follows  in  facilitating  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  a program: 

(a)  Lease  athletic  fields  and  rooms  suitable  for  carry- 
ing on  the  proposed  program; 

(b)  Purchase  the  athletic  supplies  necessary  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  program  as  ad- 
vantageous as  possible; 

(c)  Pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  participating 
students  between  the  schools  and  the  athletic 
fields  and  rooms. 
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Considering  first  the  authority  of  the  school  board  to 
lease  athletic  fields  and  rooms,  we  find  that  Section  401 
of  the  School  Code  of  1911,  P.  L.  309,  as  last  amended 
1931,  P.  L.  243,  Section  8 (24  PS  331)  provides  in  part 
as  follows: 

“The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  this  Commonwealth  . . . may  establish,  equip, 
furnish,  and  maintain  the  following  additional  schools 
or  departments  for  the  education  and  recreation  of 
persons  residing  in  said  district  . . . which  said 
additional  schools  or  departments,  when  established, 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  such  school  district,  and  shall  be  so  administered, 
namely: 

“Gymnasium 

“Playgrounds  . . 

Section  602  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  as  last  amended 
1925,  P.  L.  248,  Section  1 (24  PS  672)  provides  in  part 
as  follows: 

“In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  thereof  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  each  district  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  necessary  power  and  authority  to  acquire  in  the 
name  of  the  district  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  devise, 
agreement,  condemnation  or  otherwise,  any  and  all 
such  real  estate  ...  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  deem  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  sites  for  school 
buildings  or  play-grounds  for  said  district  . . .” 

We  feel  that  a school  board  is  clearly  authorized  by 
the  above  provisions  to  lease  suitable  athletic  fields  and 
rooms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a proper  program  of 
physical  education  and  training. 

You  next  ask  whether  the  school  board  has  authority 
to  purchase  such  athletic  supplies  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  proposed  program.  Section 
701  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  (24  PS  821)  provides: 

“The  boards  of  school  directors  of  each  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  purchase  all 
necessary  furniture,  equipment,  textbooks,  school 
supplies,  and  other  appliances  for  use  of  the  public 
schools,  or  any  department  thereof,  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  furnish  the  same  free  of  cost  for  use 
in  the  schools  in  said  districts,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  use  and  safekeeping 
thereof  as  the  boards  of  school  directors  may  adopt 

This  provision  clearly  authorizes  the  School  Board  to 
purchase  the  athletic  equipment  which  will  be  required 


by  the  students  participating  in  the  proposed  program. 

Your  third  question  concerns  the  authority  of  the 
school  board  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  students 
back  and  forth  between  the  schools  and  the  playing  fields 
and  rooms.  Apparently,  the  playing  fields  and  rooms 
will  be  located  at  such  distances  from  the  schools  that 
it  will  become  necessary  to  furnish  transportation  to 
the  students  if  they  are  to  obtain  any  real  advantage 
from  the  use  of  these  fields  and  rooms  in  the  time  avail- 
able. 

Although  there  is  no  statutory  provision  with  reference 
to  this  particular  subject,  it  is  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  a program  of  physical  education  and 
training  is  a proper  part  of  a school  curriculum  and 
accordingly  the  school  directors  have  the  right  to  provide 
adequate  playing  fields  and  rooms  for  such  a program. 
If  the  only  available  facilities  which  are  reasonable  in 
respect  to  cost  and  suitability  are  so  located  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  transport  the  pupils  to  and  from  them 
in  order  that  they  may  be  efficiently  utilized,  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  the  school  directors  to  furnish  the 
necessary  transportation.  In  such  a situation  the  neces- 
sary transportation  might  well  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  athletic  facilities,  and  the  school  directors 
would  be  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority  in 
providing  for  it. 

Section  119  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  provides  as 
follows  (24  PS  30): 

“The  several  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth 
established  by  this  act  shall  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
as  bodies  corporate  with  all  necessary  powers  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

You  are  advised,  therefore,  that  a school  board  has 
authority  to  lease  the  playing  fields  and  rooms  which 
may  be  required  in  inaugurating  a proper  program  of 
physical  education,  and  that  it  may  purchase  the  athletic 
equipment  needed  by  the  students  participating  in  such 
program.  A school  board  is  also  authorized  to  furnish 
transportation  to  students  betwen  the  schools  and  the  play- 
ing fields  and  rooms,  when  suitable  fields  and  rooms  can  be 
procured  only  at  locations  necessitating  such  transporta- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Department  of  Justice, 
(Signed)  Charles  J.  Margiotti, 
Attorney  General. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


1. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION- 
TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


I.  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  Previously  Is- 
sued 

All  Temporary,  Special,  Normal,  and  Provisional  Col- 
lege Certificates  now  valid  will  be  renewed  and  made 
permanent  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  on  which 
they  were  issued. 

II.  Regulations  Governing  the  Issue  of  New  Certifi- 
cates 

A.  Provisional  College  Certificates— issued  to  graduates 
of  approved  four-year  teacher  education  curriculums  in 
health  and  physical  education  in  accredited  colleges  and 
universities. 

B.  Permanent  College  Certificates—  the  provisional  col- 
lege certificate  will  be  made  permanent  on  evidence  of 
three  years  of  teaching  on  the  provisional  college  certifi- 
cate in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a rating 
of  “satisfactory”;  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  six 
semester  hours  of  additional  education  of  collegiate  grade, 
one-half  of  which  must  be  professional. 

III.  Extension  of  College  Certificates  to  Include  Health 
and  Physical  Education 

A college  certificate  may  be  extended  to  include  the 
teaching  of  health  and  physical  education  on  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  courses  selected  from  an  approved 
teacher  education  curriculum  in  health  and  physical 
education  (action  of  State  Council  of  Education,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1938) . 

Until  September  1,  1939  . eighteen  semester  hours 
After  September  1,  1939  . .twenty-four  semester  hours 
After  September  1,  1940  . .thirty  semester  hours 

These  courses  should  represent  an  approximately  equal 
distribution  among: 

One-third  health  education 
One-third  physical  education 


One-third  theory,  organization  and  administration 
courses,  and  student  teaching  in  health  and  physical 
education  classes 

IV.  Supervisors  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Certification  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  health  and 

physical  education  requires  the  completion  of  an  approved 
supervisor’s  curriculum  in  health  and  physical  education, 
including  adequate  experience  and  study  in  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

V.  Validity  of  Certificates 

A certificate  to  teach  health  and  physical  education  is 
valid  for  teaching  in  all  grades  above  the  sixth.  A certifi- 
cate to  teach  and  supervise  health  and  physical  education 
is  valid  for  any  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Note:  Provisional  college  certificates  issued  after  August  31, 

1935,  require  a course  in  visual  aids  and  sensory  tech- 
niques to  be  made  permanent,  completed  either  before 
or  after  the  issue  of  the  provisional  college  certificate. 

VI.  Requirement  of  Basic  Course  in  History  of  United 
States  and  Pennsylvania 

(Action  of  State  Council  of  Education,  December  4,  1942) 
"That  subsequent  to  September  1,  1943  all  permanent 
certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  present  regulations,  require  a basic 
course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“And  further,  that  subsequent  to  September  1,  1944  all 
certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  present  regulations,  require  a 
basic  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Penn- 
sylvania.” 
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2. 


CERTIFICATES  FOR  PART-TIME  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 


Certificates  for  part  time  and  evening  classes  are  issued 
on  the  request  of  the  county  or  district  superintendent 
under  whose  authority  the  classes  are  to  be  organized. 

I.  The  Vocational  Extension  Certificate  is  issued  to 
persons  who  are  to  teach  vocational  classes  that  are  to 
be  reimbursed  from  Smith-Hughes  or  George-Barden  vo- 
cational funds.  The  certificate  is  issued  on  the  basis  of 
six  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tional field  to  be  taught. 


II.  The  Temporary  Extension  Standard  Certificate 
is  issued  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching 
and  leadership  activities  in  the  field  of  (a)  adult  extension 
education  or  (b)  extension  recreation.  Two  years  of 
post-secondary-school  education,  or  its  equivalent  in 
education  or  experience,  or  both,  are  required  for  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate. 


APPLICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE 


Request  is  hereby  made  for  a (Check  type  of  certificate  desired) 

I.  Vocational  Extension  Certificate  ( ) 

(for  Vocational  EXTENSION  EDUCATION  Classes) 

II.  Temporary  Extension  Standard  Certificate  for 

a.  GENERAL  EXTENSION  Education  Classes  ( ) 

b.  EXTENSION  RECREATION  Activities  ( ) 

to  be  issued  to  

Name  of  Applicant 

Subject  or  Subjects 

. School  District. 

Date  


for  the  teaching  of 


in  the 


Signature  of  Superintendent  (County  or  District) 


Note:  a.  The  application  for  a teacher’s  certificate  is  to  be 

filled  out  by  the  applicant.  (PITC-57) 
b.  The  vocational  experience  record  in  Section  IV  is  to 
be  notarized  by  the  applicant. 


The  educational  record  in  Section  II  is  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  applicant.  An  official  transcript  of  the 
college  or  university  record  of  the  applicant  is  to  be 
submitted  with  the  application,  if  technical  or  spe- 
cialized education  is  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  part 
of  the  required  practical  experience. 
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3. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  FIELD 


I.  Provisional  II.  Extension  III.  Permanent 

IV.  Registration  V.  Scope 

A.  The  provisional  college  certificate  may  be  issued  to 
an  applicant  who  has  completed  an  approved  four- 
year  college  curriculum  in  the  elementary  field,  in- 
cluding courses  in  education  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction  to  Teaching  3 semester  hours 

2.  Educational  Psychology  3 semester  hours 

3.  Thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  including  6 to  12 
semester  hours  of  elementary  student  teaching. 

B.  The  elementary  courses  required  under  “3”  should 
be  selected  from  the  following  suggested  approved 
list  of  equivalent  courses: 

Teaching  of  Reading 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
*Art  in  the  Elementary 
School 

*Music  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School 

^Health  or  Physical  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Ele- 
mentary School 
Teaching  of  Elementary 
School  Science 
Educational  Measure- 
ments for  Elementary 
Teachers 

Principles  of  Elemen- 
tary Education 

° Required. 

C.  Important 
According  to  Section  1511  of  the  School  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  following  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  every 
elementary  public  and  private  school:  English,  including 
Spelling,  Reading,  and  Writing;  Arithmetic;  Geography; 
the  History  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania; 
Civics,  including  loyalty  to  the  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernment; Safety  Education;  the  Humane  Treatment  of 
Birds  and  Animals;  Health,  including  Physical  Education 
and  Physiology;  Music;  Art. 

Before  a certificate  may  be  issued  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  field  the  applicant  must  complete  an  elemen- 
tary degree  curriculum  which  includes  the  material 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  above-named  subjects. 

II.  Regulations  Governing  the  Extension  of  College 
Certificate  Valid  for  the  Secondary  School  to  In- 
clude the  Elementary  Field 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  field 
of  elementary  education  including  six  to  twelve  semester 
hours  of  elementary  student  teaching  shall  be  required 
to  extend  a secondary  provisional  college  certificate  to 
include  the  elementary  field.  The  distribution  of  courses 


to  be  completed  for  this  extension  should  be  the  same 
as  outlined  in  Section  B. 

III.  Permanent  College  Certificates 

The  permanent  college  certificate  requires  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  on  the  provisional  col- 
lege certificate  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  6 additional  semester  hours  of  work  of  collegiate 
grade,  completed  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degree,  in  the  appropriate  field.  Provisional 
college  certificates  issued  after  August  31,  1935,  require 
a course  in  visual  aids  and  sensorv  techniques  to  be 
made  permanent,  completed  either  before  or  after  the 
issue  of  the  provisional  college  certificate. 

IV.  Registration  of  Certificates 

No  teacher  shall  teach,  in  any  public  school,  any  branch 
which  he  has  not  been  properly  certificated  to  teach. 

—Section  1202,  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  every  holder 
of  a permanent,  special  or  State  certificate,  of  any  kind, 
shall  present  it,  for  registration,  to  the  proper  super- 
intendent, who  shall  record  its  kind,  number,  and  date 
of  issue,  together  with  the  branches  which  it  covers. 
Whenever  new  branches  are  added  to  any  certificate, 
these  shall  be  added  to  the  record  upon  presentation  of 
said  certificate  to  the  superintendent. 

—Section  1212,  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

V.  Scope  of  Certificates 

A certificate  on  which  appears  Kindergarten-Primary 
specialization  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  Kindergarten 
and  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

Elementary  certification  includes  grades  1 to  6 in  a 
six-three-three  organization  and  grades  1 to  8 in  an 
eight-four  organization. 

VI.  Requirement  of  Basic  Course  in  History  of  United 
States  and  Pennsylvania 

(Action  of  State  Council  of  Education,  December  4,  1942) 

That  subsequent  to  September  1,  1943,  all  permanent 
certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  present  regulations,  require  a 
basic  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Pennsylvania. 

And  further,  that  subsequent  to  September  1,  1944,  all 
certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  present  regulations,  require  a 
basic  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Child  Psychology 
Elementary  School 
Methods 

The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

Teaching  of  Geography 
Teaching  of  Elementary 
Social  Studies 
Civic  Education 
Teaching  of  English 
Speech  Correction 
Children’s  Literature 
and  Story  Telling 
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APPENDIX  D. 


STANDARDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Guiding  Principles  for  the  conduct  of  athletic  programs  in  American  Schools  have  been  formulated 
by  many  professional  bodies,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  collaboration  with  one  another. 
Some  of  the  statements  so  formulated  are  here  summarized  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

1. 

CARDINAL  ATHLETIC  PRINCIPLES 

Statement  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Athletic  Problems  in  Education  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  arid  the  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations: 


Schools  provide  opportunity  for  each  individual  to  de- 
velop himself  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  in  the  skills, 
appreciations,  and  health  concepts  which  engender  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  civic  usefulness.  A good  school 
program  includes  the  means  for  exploring  many  fields 
of  activity.  One  such  field  is  that  which  involves  athletic 
performance.  Participation  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
skills  in  a sports  contest  are  a part  of  enjoyable  living. 
Ability  to  recognize  degrees  of  proficiency  in  these  skills 
is  one  important  attribute  of  the  well-balanced  individual. 
The  perfectly  timed  and  coordinated  activities  by  which 
an  individual,  or  a team,  strive  to  achieve  a definite 
objective  is  an  exemplification  of  coordination  and  effi- 
ciency. A good  school  program  provides  a mixture  of 
benevolent  restrictions  and  freedom,  of  mental  growth 
and  physical  development,  of  liberties  and  restraints. 
Developing  and  maintaining  a physically  fit  nation  is  one 
of  its  important  aims. 

For  developing  endurance,  strength,  alertness,  and  co- 
ordination, contests  and  conditioning  exercises  have  been 
made  a part  of  the  school  program.  Nature  wisely  insured 
a degree  of  physical  development  and  social  adjustment 
by  endowing  the  individual  with  a desire  to  play.  Around 
this  desire,  as  a nucleus,  can  be  built  a complete  program 
of  beneficial  exercises  in  which  healthful  and  satisfying 
habits  and  attitudes  are  stressed. 

To  be  of  maximum  effectiveness,  the  athletic  program 
will: 

1.  Be  closely  coordinated  with  the  general  instruc- 
tional program  and  properly  articulated  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  school. 

2.  Be  such  that  the  number  of  students  accommodated 
and  the  educational  aims  achieved  justify  the  use  of 
tax  funds  for  its  support  and  also  warrant  the  use  of 
other  sources  of  income. 

3.  Provide  that  the  time  and  attention  which  are  given 
to  the  collection  of  such  funds  is  not  such  as  to  inter- 


fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  athletic  program  or  of 
any  other  departments  of  the  school. 

4.  Confine  the  school  athletic  activity  to  events  which 
are  sponsored  and  supervised  by  the  proper  school  au- 
thorities so  that  any  exploitation  or  improper  use  of 
prestige  built  up  by  school  teams  or  members  of  such 
teams  may  be  avoided. 

5.  Be  planned  in  such  a way  as  to  result  in  oppor- 
tunity for  many  individuals  to  explore  a wide  variety 
of  sports  and  to  set  reasonable  season  limits  for  each 
listed  sport. 

6.  Be  controlled  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  the  ele- 
ments of  professionalism  and  commercialism  which  tend 
to  grow  up  in  connection  with  widely  publicized  "bowl” 
contests,  barnstorming  trips,  and  interstate  or  inter- 
sectional contests  which  require  excessive  travel  expense 
or  loss  of  school  time  or  which  are  claimed  to  be  justified 
by  educational  travel  values. 

7.  Be  kept  free  from  the  type  of  contest  which  in- 
volves a gathering  of  so-called  "all-stars”  from  different 
schools  to  participate  in  contests  which  may  be  used  as 
a gathering  place  for  representatives  of  certain  colleges 
or  professional  organizations  who  are  interested  in 
soliciting  athletic  talent  for  their  teams. 

8.  Include  educative  exercises  to  reach  all  non- 
participating students  and  community  followers  of  the 
school  teams  in  order  to  insure  a proper  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  sports  skills  and  of  the  need 
for  adherence  to  principles  of  game  ethics. 

9.  Encourage  a balanced  program  of  intramural  ac- 
tivity in  grades  below  the  ninth  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  sponsor  contests  of  a championship  nature  in  these 
grades. 

10.  Engender  respect  for  the  rules  and  policies  under 
which  the  school  conducts  its  program. 

—Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  September  1947, 

pages  435,  557-58. 


2. 

STANDARDS  IN  ATHLETICS  FOR  BOYS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


From  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  for  Interscholastic  Athletics  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic 
Associations,  and  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation: 


1.  The  program  of  athletics  should  be  developed  with 
due  regard  for  health  and  safety  standards  . . . 

2.  Good  citizenship  must  result  from  all  coaching  and 
from  all  interschool  competition.  The  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation  fails  unless  it  creates  the  proper  ideals 
and  attitudes,  both  in  the  game  and  off  the  field  . . . 

3.  The  ten  “Cardinal  Athletic  Principles”  are  accepted 


as  expressing  the  policies  of  our  organizations,  and  it  is 
urged  that  these  be  displayed  in  the  literature  of  our 
organizations  . . . 

4.  All  schools  shall  use  reasonable  care  in  avoiding 
any  participation  in  a contact  sport  between  participants 
of  normal  high-school  age  and  participants  who  are 
appreciably  above  or  below  normal  high-school  age  . . . 
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5.  All  schools  shall  fully  observe  and  abide  by  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  established  eligibility  requirements 
which  have  been  democratically  developed  by  each  of 
the  state  athletic  associations. 

6.  Each  state  athletic  association  should  attempt  to 
secure  the  cooperation  which  would  provide  a plan  of 
continuous  eligibility  from  high-school  to  college. 

7.  For  competition  in  which  only  one  state  is  involved, 
no  school  shall  participate  in  a meet  or  tournament  in- 
volving more  than  two  schools  unless  such  contest  has 
been  approved  by  its  state  high-school  association  or  its 
delegated  constituent  or  allied  divisions. 

8.  The  use  of  school  facilities  or  members  of  the  school 
staff  shall  not  be  permitted  in  connection  with  any  post- 
season or  all-star  contest  unless  such  contest  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  state  athletic  association. 

9.  A school  shall  not  permit  any  employe  or  official  to 
encourage  or  collaborate  in  any  negotiations  which  may 
lead  a high-school  athlete  to  lose  his  eligibility  through 
the  signing  of  a professional  contract. 

10.  The  solicitation  of  athletes  through  tryouts  and 
competitive  bidding  by  colleges  and  universities  is  un- 
ethical, unprofessional,  and  psychologically  harmful.  It 
destroys  the  amateur  nature  of  athletics,  tends  to  com- 
mercialize the  individual  and  the  program,  promotes  the 


use  of  athletic  skill  for  gain,  and  takes  an  unfair  and 
unjust  advantage  of  competitors. 

11.  In  all  interstate  athletic  contests,  each  athlete  shall 
compete  under  eligibility  rules  which  are  at  least  as 
restrictive  as  those  adopted  by  the  state  high-school 
athletic  association  of  his  state,  except  in  the  case  of 
nonmember  schools  which  are  not  eligible  for  membership 
in  their  state  associations. 

12-  No  school  shall  compete  in  any  of  the  following 
contests  unless  such  contest  has  been  sanctioned  by  each 
of  the  interested  state  high-school  athletic  associations 
through  the  National  Federation:  (a)  any  interstate 

tournament  or  meet  in  which  three  or  more  schools 
participate;  (b)  any  interstate  two-school  contest  which 
involves  a round  trip  exceeding  600  miles;  (c)  any  inter- 
state two-school  contest  (regardless  of  the  distance  to 
be  traveled)  which  is  sponsored  by  any  individual  or  an 
organization  other  than  a member  high  school. 

13.  No  basketball  tournament  which  is  purported  to 
be  for  interstate  high-school  championship  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned, and  no  basketball  tournament  involving  schools 
of  more  than  one  state  shall  be  sanctioned  unless  the 
tournament  is  purely  community  in  character. 

14.  No  contest  which  is  purported  to  be  for  a national 
high-school  championship  in  any  sport  shall  be  sanctioned. 


3. 

STANDARDS  FOR  GIRLS’  SPORTS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS1 
—an  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Policy  Statement 

Sports  Programs  for  girls,  in  secondary  schools,  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted  and  should 
be  those  which  contribute  to  total  fitness,  to  enjoyable  use  of  leisure  time,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  most  desirable  and  attractive  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  qualities  of  young  woman- 
hood. A major  objective  in  the  sports  program  should  be  the  participation  of  many  through  the 
offering  of  a variety  of  activities  which  will  meet  and  challenge  the  competitive  needs  of  girls  of 
varying  abilities. 

Every  girl  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  should  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
and  to  participate  in  a varied  sports  program.  This  program  should  meet  the  students’  needs,  in- 
terests, and  abilities;  it  should  contribute  to  the  students’  health  and  welfare;  it  should  contribute 
to  the  total  educational  program;  it  should  have  value  in  after-school  community  life;  and  it  should 
be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a professionally  trained  physical  education  teacher. 

This  statement  implies  the  importance  of:  (1)  a safe  and  wholesome  environment;  (2)  a thorough 
medical  examination;  (3)  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  players; 

(4)  a choice  of  both  individual  and  team  sports  which  are  acceptable  for  girls  in  our  society; 

(5)  values  and  practices  which  are  educationally  sound;  and  (6)  a high  quality  of  leadership. 


Guiding  Principles: 

1.  The  sports  program  should  meet  individual  needs 
with  consideration  given  to  physique,  interests,  ability, 
experience,  health,  and  maturity. 

2.  A medical  examination  should  be  given  each  girl 
prior  to  participating  in  the  sports  program. 

3.  A healthful,  safe,  and  sanitary  environment  should 
be  provided  for  all  activities. 

4.  Every  girl  should  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  activities  including  both  individual 
and  team  sports. 

5.  Competition  should  be  equitable  between  girls  of 
approximately  the  same  ability  and  maturity  with  due 
consideration  given  to  players  ranging  from  the  unskilled 
to  the  expert. 


6.  Lengths  of  sports  seasons  should  be  limited  and 
maximum  number  of  practice  periods  and  games  carefully 
weighed. 

7.  Games  should  be  played  according  to  girls’  rules 
and  the  officiating  done  by  qualified  officials. 

8.  Types  of  competition  should  be  varied.  Intramural 
competition  should  be  stressed  and  extramural  competi- 
tion be  an  outgrowth  of  the  intramural  program.  Extra- 
mural competition  should  be  limited  to  a small  geo- 
graphic area;  should  be  separate  from  boys’  contests 
when  possible;  and  should  include  informal  social  events 
after  the  games. 

9.  The  leadership  for  the  program  should  be  of  the 
highest  caliber.  The  instructing,  coaching,  and  officiating 
should  be  by  qualified  leaders  and  preferably  by  women 
wherever  possible. 


1 American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  October  1954. 
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4. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ATHLETICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Summary  of  report  of  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  in  April  1952: 


The  first  part  of  the  report  makes  recommendations 
on  the  solicitation  of  high  school  athletes  by  college 
representatives,  based  on  standard  number  10,  page  145, 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  for  Interscholastic 
Athletics. 

The  second  part  recommends  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities assume  the  responsibility  of  declaring  ineligible 
any  entering  athlete  who  has  violated  rules  of  the  high 
school  athletic  association  of  his  state  during  his  senior 
year  or  during  the  time  between  graduation  from  high 
school  and  admission  to  college. 

The  third  part  recommends  that  each  state  in  the 
North  Central  Association  area  organize  a state  high  school 
activities  association  with  appropriate  supervisory  respon- 
sibility over  athletic  and  nonathletic  interscholastic  ac- 
tivities involving  competitive  relationships. 


The  fourth  part  recommends  study  of  high  school 
athletic  practices  by  states,  with  reference  to  certain  items 
including:  (a)  the  length  of  particular  athletic  seasons 

in  relation  to  the  number  of  different  interscholastic 
athletic  seasons;  (b)  the  need  for  further  limitation  of 
scheduled  games  per  season  and  recommended  limitation; 
(c)  the  desirability  and  justification  of  games  scheduled 
on  evenings  prior  to  a school  day;  (d)  the  adequacy  of 
the  physical  education  and  sports  program  for  the  youth 
of  all  member  secondary  schools;  (e)  a careful  study  of 
the  desirability  and  justification  for  the  continuance  of 
girls’  interscholastic  athletics  in  the  states  in  the  North 
Central  Association  area  where  such  is  practiced;  and  (f) 
a study  of  possible  undesirable  weekly  comparisons  of 
athletic  teams  by  the  sports  writers’  point  system  in 
newspapers. 

— The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly , July  1952,  pages  62-63. 


5. 

ATHLETIC  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE 


Summary  of  recommendations  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Athletic  Competition  for  Children  of 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Age,  representing:  American  Association  for  Health,  Physi- 
cal Education,  and  Recreation  of  the  NEA;  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation;  National  Council  of  State  Consultants  in  Elementary  Education;  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  NEA: 


The  athletic  program  should  be  a broad  program  of 
instruction  in  physical  education  for  all  boys  and  girls 
based  upon  individual  and  group  needs. 

The  program  should  be  based  on  an  informal  and 
voluntary  program  of  individual,  dual,  and  team  sports 
with  competition  limited  to  contests  between  teams  within 
the  school  (or  neighborhood  recreation  center) . 

Social  participation,  with  emphasis  on  informal  com- 
petition, in  play  days,  sports  days,  and  occasional  invita- 


tional games  using  appropriate  activities  for  children 
should  be  encouraged. 

“Interschool  competition  of  a varsity  pattern  and  simi- 
larly organized  competition  under  auspices  of  other  com- 
munity agencies  are  definitely  disapproved  for  children 
below  the  ninth  grade.” 

—From  Desirable  Athletic  Competition  for  Children,  pp.  3-4. 
American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  1952. 


6. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  TEIE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  GAMES  AND 
SPORTS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AGE 

MAY  25-26,  1953 


L Programs  of  games  and  sports  should  be  based  on 
the  developmental  level  of  children.  Boxing,  tackle,  foot- 
ball, ice  hockey  and  other  body  contact  sports  should 
not  be  included  in  any  competitive  program  for  children 
twelve  and  under. 

2.  These  programs  should  provide  a variety  of  activities 
for  all  children  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Competition  is  inherent  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  depending  upon  a variety  of  factors 
will  be  harmful  or  beneficial  to  the  individual. 

4.  Adequate  competitive  programs  organized  on  neigh- 
borhood and  community  levels  will  meet  the  needs  of 
these  children.  State,  regional,  and  national  tournaments, 
bowl,  charity,  and  exhibition  games  are  not  recommended 
for  these  age  groups. 


5.  Education  and  recreation  authorities  and  other 
community  youth-serving  agencies  have  a definite  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  adequate  neighborhood 
and  community  programs  of  games  and  sports  and  to 
provide  competent  leadership  for  them. 

6.  The  competent,  professionally  prepared  physical 
educators  and  recreation  leaders  are  the  persons  to  whom 
communilies  should  look  for  basic  leadership.  This  per- 
sonnel should  provide  the  in-service  training  for  the 
voluntary  worker  and  potential  leaders.  Professional 
physical  education  and  recreation  personnel  should  be 
actively  concerned  with  competitive  athletics  in  their 
communities  and  should  give  leadership  and  direction  to 
them. 

—Summary  of  the  National  Conference , page  3.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  May 
1953. 
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EXCERPTS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  National  Conference  on  Physical  Education  for  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age: 


The  kind  of  competitive  sports  planned  for  children 
in  the  elementary  school  must  be  based  on  what  is  best 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  boys  and  girls  at 
this  level  of  maturity. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  children  grow  at  variable 
rates  and  at  the  same  chronological  age  there  are  many 
differences  in  maturity.  In  children  who  are  growing 
rapidly,  growth  demands  much  of  their  energy.  Emotion 
pressures  may  drive  the  child  past  the  stage  of  healthful 
participation.  Bone  ossification  and  development  is  in- 
complete. 

The  physical  education  program  should  be  a broad, 
varied,  and  graded  program  for  all  children.  The  com- 
petitive element  in  many  of  these  sports,  under  competent 
leadership,  provides  enjoyment,  and  may  lead  to  desirable 
social,  emotional,  and  physical  growth. 


Children  in  grades  five  through  eight  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  supervised  intramural  games  and 
contests  with  other  children  of  similar  ability  and  ma- 
turity. 

Teams  of  children  from  several  schools  may  participate 
in  play  days  or  sports  days.  Such  a program  should  be 
planned  with  emphasis  on  social,  emotional,  and  health 
goals. 

Boxing  and  tackle  football  are  undesirable  activities 
for  children. 

The  school,  community  agencies,  and  parents  should 
plan  the  program  together  with  emphasis  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  child  in  his  setting. 

—Physical  Education  for  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age, 

page  22.  The  Athletic  Institute.  1951. 


8. 

STATEMENT 

Approved  by  the  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation: 


Highly  organized  competitive  athletic  leagues  are  not 
desirable  for  children  and  youth  of  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  age  (grades  1-8).  Physical  education 
in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  should  stress  a 
well-rounded  program  of  instruction  for  all  children 
and— for  as  many  as  possible— an  interesting,  extensive 
program  of  intramural  competition  in  team,  dual,  and 
individual  sports  supplemented  by  sports  days  and  play 


days.  In  schools,  where  intramural  competition  is  not 
possible,  sports  days  and  play  days  should  be  given  par- 
ticular emphasis. 

All  athletic  competition  should  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  needs,  capabilities  and  interests  of  growing 
children. 

—Compilation  of  Excerpts  and  Recommendations  on  Highly  Com- 
petitive Athletics  for  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age,  page 
5.  California  State  Department  of  Education.  July  1952. 


9. 

STATEMENT  ON  SCHOOL  HEALTH  POLICIES 


The  National  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  for  Cooperation  in  Health  Education: 


Interschool  athletic  leagues  should  be  confined  to  the 
senior  high  schools.  Interschool  activities  for  junior 
high  school  pupils  should  be  limited  to  occasional  in- 
vitational meets  or  games.  Junior  high  school  boys  should 
not  compete  in  American  football.  An  extensive  program 
of  intramural  activities  is  strongly  recommended  for 


these  students.  Play  days  may  be  conducted  to  bring 
together  pupils  in  different  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  socialized  participation  in  games,  but  no  school 
championships  should  be  involved. 

—Suggested  School  Health  Policies,  page  34.  Health  Education 
Council.  Second  edition,  1946. 


10. 


EXCERPT 

Yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  Re  Junior  High  School  Boys: 


Interscholastic  athletics  are  not  recommended  for  jun- 
ior high  school  boys.  At  these  levels  most  boys  are  pre- 
pubescent,  growing  rapidly,  and  insufficiently  developed 
to  withstand  the  physical  and  emotional  strain  of  inter- 


scholastic competition.  Their  needs  can  be  met  best  by 
a varied  program  of  intramural  activities. 

—Health  in  Schools,  20th  yearbook  of  the  AASA,  revised  edition, 
1951,  page  197. 


11. 


ETHICS  FOR  FOOTBALL  COACHES 

Excerpts  from  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Football  Coaches  Association,  Adopted  at  the  30th  Annual  Meeting, 

January  1953: 


No  coach  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  an  admissions 
officer  for  the  admission  of  a student  merely  because  he 
has  exceptional  athletic  ability. 

Student  participation  in  interschool  athletics  should 
be  based  on  established  eligibility  rules.  The  use  of 
pressure  by  the  coach  on  faculty  members  to  influence  a 
player’s  grades,  to  circumvent  eligibility  rules,  or  to  use 
ineligible  players  is  unethical  conduct. 

Treatment  of  injured  players  is  outside  the  province 
of  the  coach’s  duty,  and  his  responsibility  lies  in  obtaining 
prompt  medical  attention  and  in  carrying  out  the  phy- 
sician’s orders. 


“Every  coach  must  remember  that  he  is  a living  example 
to  all  the  young  men  in  the  community  in  which  he 
coaches.  It  is  vitally  important  to  him,  and  to  the 
profession  which  he  represents,  that  his  actions  and  be- 
havior at  all  times  bring  credit  to  the  game  of  football.” 

The  coach  is  responsible  for  the  respect  for  and  adher- 
ence to  the  rules  of  the  game.  Any  coach  who  permits,  en- 
courages, or  defends  the  use  of  unsportsmanlike  or  illegal 
tactics  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  the  most  serious  breach 
of  football  coaching  ethics— Journal  of  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recrea- 
tion, February,  1953,  Pages  21-22,  51. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


ATHLETICS  FOR  ALL1 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  calls  for  improved  programs  of  school  athletics. 


School  athletics  can  be  very  valuable  educa- 
tionally. Too  often,  however,  the  chances  of 
gaining  educational  values  are  lost.  In  some 
high  schools,  athletic  activities  seem  to  be  con- 
ducted more  for  the  entertainment  of  spectators 
than  for  the  education  of  the  players.  Such  dis- 
tortion of  emphasis  is  also  threatened  in  some 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Profession- 
alization of  college  athletics  has  had  bad  effects 
on  school  athletics. 

The  “athletic  problem”  that  now  plagues 
American  schools,  says  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  is  primarily  a matter  of  separating 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
athletic  evils  without  eliminating  athletics  and 
to  conserve  the  potential  values  of  sports  with- 
out perpetuating  malpractices. 

The  policies  group,  a joint  commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators,  began 
its  study  of  school  athletics  three  years  ago  this 
month.  Its  116-page  report,  School  Athletics: 
Problems  and  Policies,  was  published  February 
15.  Recommendations  in  this  report  appear 
destined  to  have  far  reaching  influence  on  reform 
of  athletic  programs  in  American  schools. 

Two  main  themes,  or  emphases,  dominate  the 
book:  athletics  must  be  for  all  and  athletics  must 
be  educational. 

A consistent  emphasis  throughout  the  report 
is  that  all  children  and  youth  should  share  in  the 
benefits  of  athletic  participation.  Too  much 
attention  to  the  few  highly  skilled  boys  on  the 
“school  team”  is  not  good  for  the  boys  involved, 
and  it  tends  to  neglect  athletic  opportunities  for 
other  boys,  as  well  as  for  girls. 

Another  emphasis  is  the  principle  that  athletics 
should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program.  Athletic  activities  are 
justifiable  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  de- 
sirable learning  experiences.  They  should  fit 

1 Educational  Policies  Commission,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  NEA  Journal,  March  1954. 


harmoniously  into  the  rest  of  the  school’s  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and  activity.  They  should 
be  under  the  leadership  of  regular  members  of 
the  school  staff,  financed  out  of  general  school 
funds  (not  out  of  gate  receipts) , and  controlled 
by  established  school  authorities  on  both  local 
and  state  levels. 

Members  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion begin  their  report  with  the  following 
affirmations: 

We  believe  in  athletics  as  an  important  part 
of  the  school  physical  education  program.  We 
believe  that  the  experience  of  playing  athletic 
games  should  be  a part  of  the  education  of  all 
children  and  youth  who  attend  school  in  the 
United  States. 

Participation  in  sound  athletic  programs,  we 
believe,  contributes  to  health  and  happiness, 
physical  skill  and  emotional  maturity,  social 
competence  and  moral  values. 

We  believe  that  cooperation  and  competition 
are  both  important  components  of  American  life. 
Athletic  participation  can  help  teach  the  values 
of  cooperation  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  competition. 

Playing  hard  and  playing  to  win  can  help  to 
build  character.  So  also  do  learning  to  “take  it” 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  vigorous  play,  ex- 
periencing defeat  without  whimpering  and  vic- 
tory without  gloating,  and  discipling  one’s  self 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  game  and  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

Athletics  may  also  exemplify  the  value  of  the 
democratic  process  and  of  fair  play.  Through 
team  play  the  student  athlete  often  learns  how 
to  work  with  others  for  the  achievement  of  group 
goals.  Athletic  competition  can  be  a wholesome 
equalizer.  Individuals  on  the  playing  field  are 
judged  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  can 
do,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  social,  ethnic,  or 
economic  group  to  which  their  families  belong. 

We  believe  that  school  athletics  are  a potential 
educative  force  of  great  power  that  is  not  used 
so  much  as  it  should  be  and  that  is  too  often 
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misused.  We  believe  that  concerted  efforts 
should  be  made  by  school  personnel  and  by 
other  citizens  to  capitalize  more  effectively  on 
the  potential  values  in  school  athletics  . . . 

Recommendations 

The  commission  makes  numerous  specific 
recommendations  for  the  conduct  of  good 
athletic  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Among  them  are  these: 

The  core  of  the  program  at  all  levels  should 
be  athletic  instruction  and  play  in  required 
physical  education  classes. 

The  required  program  should  be  supple- 
mented by  games  and  sports  that  enlist  partici- 
pants on  a voluntary  basis  (intramurals) . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  in  an  intramural 
sport,  participants  of  all  ability  levels  might  be 
given  opportunity  to  play  with  pupils  of  other 
schools  in  such  informal  competition  as  play 
days,  sports  days,  and  invitational  games  (extra- 
murals) . 

Athletic  games  should  always  be  played  with 
emphasis  on  fun,  physical  development,  skill, 
social  experience,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

High-pressure  competition,  with  overemphasis 
on  winning,  should  not  be  sanctioned  in  any  part 
of  the  school  program. 

In  elementary  school  and  in  junior  high  school 
there  should  be  no  “school  team”  (in  the  varsity 
sense) , no  leagues,  no  interschool  championships. 

Interscholastic  competition  should  be  per- 
mitted only  in  senior  high  school,  where  it  should 
be  confined  to  a limited  season.  There  should 


be  no  postseason  championship  tournaments  or 
games. 

When  high-pressure  athletic  competition  for 
children  and  youth  is  promoted  outside  the 
school’s  jurisdiction,  school  personnel  should  not 
only  refuse  to  give  it  their  sanction  but  should 
also  seek  to  build  better  community  under- 
standing of  what  is  good  athletic  experience  for 
young  people. 

Girls  should  share  equally  with  boys  in  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  funds  allocated  to  athletic 
activities  in  high  school. 

Boys  and  girls  should  play  together  in  a 
variety  of  appropriate  sports.  Increase  in  op- 
portunities for  such  co-recreation  is  specially 
needed  in  senior  high  school. 

Boxing  should  be  forbidden  at  all  school  levels. 
Ice  hockey  and  tackle  football  should  not  be 
played  below  the  senior  high  school  level.  Girls 
should  not  engage  in  body-contact  sports  at  all. 

A state  high  school  athletic  association  should 
function  under  the  authority  of,  and  within  a 
framework  of,  policies  established  by  the  legally 
constituted  educational  agency  of  the  state 
government. 

School  and  community  leaders  should  make 
every  effort  to  finance  athletics  completely  out  of 
general  school  funds  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Athletic  activities  should  synchronize  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  program  with  respect  to  sched- 
ules, time  of  staff  and  students,  and  use  of 
facilities.  Funds  provided  for  athletics  should  be 
generous,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  educa- 
tional essentials. 
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